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Vol. 6 WINTER No. 1 
| MORALITY 
THE TYPEWRITER TRUST... AND N.Y. TIMES 
History, not mystery 
In the.February 4, 1890 edition of the 
N.Y. Times, an article appeared under 
When you read about the typewriter trust you get the impression that no one knew | the title "Typewriters and Clubs” which 


what it was all about, or why ut existed at all. Actually, it existed for one of the oldest 
reasons on earth....GREED! 

To understand the trusts (for there were many) you must first understand the 
protective tariffs that existed from 1890 through 1909...for the tariffs were the genesis 
of the trusts. 


When our nation was in it’s infancy, congress thought it wise to impose tariffs on | 


re of manufactured goods to cart si our own infant manufacturing industries | 
to become stronger. Hopefully, they would become, in time, stable enough to compete | 
with foreign . Beginning at around 1860, our manufacturing industry 
sufficiently strong, and there was no need of additional tarrifs. But, in 1891, 
congress, influenced by powerful capitalists, passed a tariff act even though it was 
heavily opposed by the people. Then in 1897 the same powerful Wall Streeters were - 
able to put ne the Dingley Tariff Act which imposed tariffs of almost 50% on 
dutiable goods. This just about eliminated competition from manufacturers abroad, 
and set the stage for the formation of hundreds of trusts. The trusts could then set : 
about to desiroy the weakest of their domestic compeiitors and control pricing so as to 
yield huge profits. For if a manufacturer could effectively stop the flow of competitive 
imports, it would be a simple matter to combine with other like minded manufacturers 
to fix prices and drive outh their weaker competitors at home. 

By such methods a few hundred men were able to control the price uf almost all 
manufactured goods to the point that the cost of an American made product would 
often sell overseas for half of what the exact same product sold for at home. (See 
saps i yd N.Y. Times article dated December 14, 1897). 

Though trusts proliferated from 1890 through 1909, they had been illegal from 
1890, which is the year the Sherman Anti Trust Act was passed into law. But, it 
would be twenty years before successive acts would provide the teeth needed to attack 
the trusts. Needless to say, with each passing year the men behind the trust became | 
more and more powerful. { 

The trusts were quick to realize that a friendly an: powerful politician was a ; 
handy ally, and were equally quick to install a few on their boards. It was not | 
unusual for an ex governor or congressman to be a director of a known trust, fully | 
aware that such amalgamations were in violation of the law of the land. i 

One of the ironies of the trusts is that the majority of them affected very patriotic | 
sounding names...United States Steel, American Tobacco, National Biscuit, National , 
Lead, American Woolen, National Cash Register, and of course Union cS vine 
Company (which was poh ae to be called The American Writi ‘achine 
Company, according to a N.Y. Times article of February 13, 1893). Richard N. : 
Currents’ The riter and The Men Who Made It, reports: "A typewriter trust, | 
which was organized in 1892 and which did not include The Remington, failed to stop | 
the competitive chaos." This information from The Densmore Papers is curious, since , 
on to infer there was an earlier trust than the Union Typewriter Company of 

So much for the WHY behind the existance of trusts, now lets take a look at some of | 
the directors of the Union Typewriter Company for the WHO behind that rticular | 
trust. We'll pass ~ sein Wyckoff, Seamans, Benedict, and the Smith brothers, 
since they are amply covered elsewhere. Cintdiaied ons 87 
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reported on a_ Revivalists warnings 
against the dual perils of the "woman 
typewriter” and the "social club". 


I have taken the liberty of changing 
the title, editing out some of the more 
archaic victorian phraseology, and in 
deference to my favorite bartenders, all 
reference to demon rum. However, the 
content referring to the evil typewriter is 
accurate. 


THE SORCERESS 
AT HER MACHINE 


The woman typewriter in the inner 

office threatens the moral destruction of 

the community. The ravages of the 

typewriter are authorized by her fatal 

a of beauty. Adult men are helpless 
fore her allurement. 

No quotations from the poets are 
needed to imagine the irresistable 
witcheries of the pretty girl, with or 
without paper cuffs and sharpened 
pencils thrust through her hair. 

How can society protect itself from 
this evil, and how can we deter these 


Continued on page 88 
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MAJORING IN COMMUNICATION $ 


The following letter was 
written by Junior: 


Dear Folks- 
SOAS fe eee co aad Ee oe 
all. $chool i$ fine, but I have a few 
roblem$.  Gue$$ you under$tand. 
Pleage rush Some... 


-JUNIOR 


Father replied this way: 


Dear Junior: 
We ackNOwledge your NOvel but 
obNOxious NOte and NOtice your 


typewriter is abNOrmal. Hope you 
a good repairman NOt too 
expensive. fes hard to proNOunce your 


NOtion of an "s". F 
Mother NOminated me to write, but 
th NO other news. Miss you too 


-DAD 





BLICK ON THE BLINK? 
by Ed Peters (PA) 


Sluggish action or practically no 
aoe at all in the Blickensderfer 
typeselection may not signal a major 
illness. Provided the machine has all 
Parts in origi place it is sometimes 
possible to pull this one out of sickbay 


removi. the head (two screws), 
thoroughly de, ing, cleaning and 
lubricating and simple reassembly. 


The thoughtful approach should always 
be made in operating on: an aili 
machine. Think it over, consider pa 
angle, before dismanitli: anything. 
There may be a way todo the j 
without getting in over your head. 

a problem seems to narrow down to a 
particular assembly that is jammed or 
sticky, soak it in oil and try again 
tomorrow. 





This Worked for Me 
by Curt Scaglione 


Like many of you, I found my 
machines were taking over. izi 
many of these machines may be use 
in future acquisitions, I decided to 
maintain only useful parts. 


At least ten machines were reduced to 
the last nut and bolt. 
all damaged 


The solution was simple. I purchased a 
cou boxes of Zip-lock bags and 

icated one of my unused typewriter 
cases for storage. 


Now, when time permits, the parts are 
cleaned and labeled for easy access. 











TYPEWRITERS and the MOVIES 
Curt Scaglione reports he recently 


bee airy gegen ik rg ince og is the International last issue with 


| these Sa words. Rest easy Dick, Lucien 


with Antique Typewriters in use. 


The first was THE GHOST AND MRS. 
, where Mrs. ee eee fig 
Premier No. 1 to type the ghostly Sea 
tains’ story as he dictated. Curt 
indicated he was surprised when the 
Captain looked down at the machine 
and remarked to his typist that she 
hadn't completed tthe _ sentence. 
Unbelievable, seeing how it was a 
“Blind” machine. 


The second movie, WOODROW 
WILSON, also had a Smith Premier No. 
1 and accurately depicted the President 
with a Hammond. 


STUMP MR. FIX - IT 


Mike Brown has offered to submit a 
regular feature to eke under the title 
“Technical Notes from MR. FIX - IT” 
which will feature tips on repairing and 
restoring. MR. FIX - IT challenges you 
to stump him and will attempt to 
answer all your repair questions. He 
didn’t happen to mention what you win 
if you do stump him, however. 

Mike, by the way, makes his living as 
a business machine repairman and to 
break the monotony, repairs early 
business machines. 

Send 
Brown, 9131 


Bustleton Avenue, 


Philadelphia, PA 19115 Tel: (215) FF 


677-587. 


TONS ‘OF ENERGY 


WOULD BE SAVED DAILY IF 
EVERY OPERATOR USED THE 


LIGHT-RUNNING 





The only TYPEWRITER using 
BALL-BEARING TYPE BARS 
Send for Descriptiue Catalogue. 


United Typewriter&SupplissCo. 


42 Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We use the ‘‘ DENSMORE ” in this office. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 








your questions direct to Mike :. 





' 
| WHERE, OH WHERE | 
| ART THOU LUCIEN? | 


"Digger" Dickerson closed his article 


Cran apparently anticipated that 
someone she bose to ask...so in 1892 
he permitted himself to be interviewed 
he National Cyclopedia of American 
iography. resultant sketch 
appeared in Volume 3, which was 
published in 1893: 


CRANDALL, Lucien Stephen, inventor, was 
born in Broome county, N.Y., ay 4, 1844. His fath- 
er was a Methodist minister of Puritan stock, and on 
his maternal side he is a descendant from Gen. War- 
ren, whose glorious acts haye never faded from 
Bunker Hill. At twelve years of age he became a 
worker at the printer’s case. At the age of eighteen 
he enlisted in the 109th os, Cae N. ¥. volunteers, 
under Col. B. F. Tracy, who afterward became sec- 
retary of the navy. He served until the close of the 
war, and then began a carver of journalism. In 1874, 
while on the reportorial staff of the New York ‘‘Tri- 
bune,” he conceived the idea of a type-setting and 
distributing machine, and while engaged ona model, 
came in contact with Mr. Yost, of typewriter fame, 
and thenceforward devoted his energies to the type- 
writing industry. His first effort culminated in the 
‘Crandall ” typewriter, so well known to the public. 
This was followed by many improvements and the 
building of new machines. His inventive faculties 
were given full rein, and in addition to the ‘‘Cran- 

"the second ‘‘edition” of which was greatly 
improved, he invented many 
features in the ‘ Internation- 
al,” the ‘American Standard” 
and the “ Victoria” (British). 
One of Mr. Crandall’s patents 
is fundamental in the Reming- 
ton typewriter, and was by him 
assigned to the Remington 
company. The ‘‘ Densmore” 
typewriter, the ‘ National” 
typewriter, and the “ Fitch” 
typewriter were also licensed 
under his patents. In 1875 
he obtained a patent for a 
pee for the use of the 
blind. There were several 
types upon each type-bar, with 
& Compound movement of the 
bar to bring into line ps 
of two types upon each bar, 
and also with a lateral, trans- 
verse movement of the platen. In 1879 he organ- 
ized the ‘* Crandall pereing company,” with a 
capital of $250,000, and began to manufacture, sub- 

uently assigning his interests to the Crandall ma- 
chine company, of Groton, N. Y., himself retirin, 
from the active management. In 1886 he organized 
the Parish manufacturing company, at Parish, N.Y., 
with a capital of $100,000, and began the man- 
ufacture of the American Standard and the Vic- 
toria, largely its counterpart, and ef, og a com- 

y for the manufacture of the latter in Great 
ritain. They were all eventually superseded by 
the “International,” which Mr. Crandall considers 
his most original and beat work. This machine was 
Grst offered to the public in 1889 and was received 
with favor. A radical feature in its construction is 
a slotted disc, by which the types are guided to the 
tases point with unerring and unfailing accuracy. 

. Crandall wrote the first piece of typewriter lit- 
erature ever given to the public. It was in the form 
of a catalogue and description of the Remington, 
on which he was at the time engaged, and was ex- 
tensively distributed from the store on Broadway in 
the year 1874. He also secured a situation for the 
first writer girl who went out to clerical ser- 
ie has been granted many patents, not only 
in the United States, but in Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Belgium. He devotes his to 
new features of invention, and hopes to produce the 
ideal typewriter of the future. 
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- Director, U.T.Co., manufacturer, philanthropist, and art 
ron. President, Chelsea Jute Mills, director, Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Co., Long 


sland Railway Co., Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn Library. 
Chairman, Brooklyn Board of Education, etc., etc. 
JOHN WALTER EARLE 


- Director, U.T.Co., succeeded Clarence Seamans as 
pees Started as court reporter/stenographer, became selling agent for 


emington typewriters and later, agent for Britain and Ireland. Returned as 
assistant to president. Also a director of Merchants Exchange Bank of N.Y. 
CHARLES STEBBINS FAIRCHILD 


Treasury under president 


- Director, U.T.Co., secretary of the U. S. 
York Security and Trust 


ee lawyer, U. S. Attorney General, president of New 
0. 


- Director, U.T.Co. and chief council for U.T.Co. 
Made a specialty of corporate law and organized many business “units”, including the 
Union Typewriter Co., The American Agricultural C’ 


mical Co., and the American 
Fisheries Co. Mr. Gifford made a career of organizing trusts. 
ALONZO BARTON HEPBURN 


- Director, U.T.Co., banker and philanthropist. 
Started as a school teacher, studied law, and worked as a land surveyor. Served in 


the New York state assembly for five consecutive terms. gf salicoaiggi of Banks for 
N.Y. state, U.S. Bank examiner, comptroller of U.S. asury, president Third 
National Bank, Chase National Bank, etc. 

PHINEAS CHAPMAN LOUNSBURY - Director, U.T.Co., 35th governor of 
Connecticut, manufacturer (shoes), banker. Served in state legislature, was president 
of Merchants Exchange Bank, Director of Washington Trust Co., Provident Savings 
and Life Assurance Co., etc., etc. 

FRED JOHN MILLER 


- Director, U.T.Co., industrial engineer, author of several 
books on manufacturing/management, served on President Hoovers’ committee on 


aoe in industry, was general manager for five factories owned by Union Typewriter 
0. 


- Director, U.T.Co., financier, partner, Worcester 
Salt Co., vice president Merchants Exchange National Bank, director, Preferred 
Accident Life Insurance Co., West Virginia Paper & Pulp Co., and Oatka Mining Co. 
TIMOTHY LESTER WOODRUFF 


- Director, U.T.Co., president, Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. (succeeding L.C. Smith), N.Y. state Republican af chairman, 
Lieutenant Governor of N.Y. state (three terms, including one with Te 


'y Roosevelt), 
(Woodruff was one of the most powerful politicians in the state), treasurer, Worcester 
Salt Co., president Maltine Manufacturing Co., incorporator, Manufacturers Trust 
Co., and others. 
A governor, a state party chairman/lieutenant governor, an attorney 
general/treasury secretary, and a federal bank examiner. Is it any wonder that the 
typewriter trust could go on for twenty years undisturbed? While other trusts were 
being hauled into court, Union Se eer Company continued on, unperturbed. Only 
after twenty nine executives and directors of the Nationai Cash Register Company 
were sentenced to jail terms did the folks at the typewriter trust feel it was time for a 
change. Nothing drastic mind you...a little housecleaning, drop a line of typewriters, 
a name change, and ...Presto! Ne more trust! 
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The accompanying New York Times articles provide ample evidence that the Union 


Typewriter Company was well as the typewriter trust. 
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DATELINE PENNSYLVANIA 
by Mike Brown 


On a rainy Saturday in November, a 
small regional collectors meeting was 
held at New Holland, PA, and although 
our capable host, Ed Peters could not 
arrange a sunny ceed outdoors, inside 
things were very bright, and enthusiasm 
abounded. 

Surrounded by Ed’s formidable 
collection of early writing machines, the 
guests exchanged questions and answers 
freely. Though there was no formal 
agenda, many topics were duscussed, 
including the possibility of a display of 
ids d oe at the main library in 
Phi phia. 

Tom FitzGerald brought along his 
collection of original documents and 
records pertaining to the Union Writing 
Machine Co., which was circulated for 
all to see. Several machines were 
displayed including a Brooks, a 
Columbia, a Dollar, and a Coffman. 

The most surprising news of the day 
was an announcement by Paul Lippman 
that he was selling off his ve 
significant collection of early 
typewriters. Everyone was relieved to 
hear that Paul intends to remain active 
in the hobby and in fact, is writing a 
book specifica for the collector, which 
should be available later in the year. 

In attendance were Dennis and Lee 
Ann Clark of Norwich, Conn., Paul and 
Barbara Lippman of Hoboken, NJ, Ed 
Reis of Pittsburgh, PA, Paul Ross of 
Lancaster, PA, Darryl Rehr (visiting 
from L.A.), Tom FitzGerald and Mike 
Brown of Philadelphia, PA, Curt 
Scaglione of Fort Dix, NJ, and our host 
Ed Peters of New Holland, PA. Bill 
Nugent of Baltimore had intended to be 
there, but his  sagiacd was injured in an 
accident and he could not make it we 
hope ee Dad is O.K. now Bill. 

n addition to all the creature 
comforts, our host made sure the drinks 
flowed freely and there was plenty of 
good food. 


ou’ve heard the slogan "YOU'VE 
GOT A FRIEND IN 
PENNSYLVANIA", well it’s ED 
PETERS!! 


On behalf of all of us Ed....many 
hanx. 


A PROMISE FULFILLED 


A PROMISE 

: When Dan Post produced Volume 1, 

As the new editor of TypeEx, Ihave Number 1 in the winter of 1981, he 
set the poiauing 08 my immediate goals: opened with this comment: "With this 
1. I am not a typewriter brokerand NEWSLETTER yet another private 
will not use my position as editor to buy collector takes up the torch others have 
and_ re-sell typewriters for my own passed along before him in a low profile 
profit. That is not to say Iwon'ton crusade to bring far-flung individuals 
occasion buy a piece for my own into a common presence.” And what a 
collection. : torch it has been. Dan did more than 
2. The TypeEx will be deliveredona just publish a newsletter, he was the 


quarterly basis, hopefully without major driving force behind the formation of 
delays. J ‘ The rly Typewriter Collectors 

3 TypeEx will be informative with Association, he has re-published three 
emphasis on newly researched books which had been out of print for 
material...a newsletter you will look years and which for the most were 
forward to receiving and one you will unavailable to collectors, and finally, he 
want to add to your archive. reprinted sixteen pieces of early 


4. I encourage the input of our 
veteran collectors who have so much to 
offer others in the way of knowledge. 

5. I encourage the input of those of 
you whom we seldom hear from, 
weeny those who are engaged in 
other aspects of collecting such as ribbon 


typewriter literature which had first 
been produced by the manufacturers 
generations ago. 

Dan has probably done more to 
promote early LLenadtyond collecting than 
anyone in the United States, and for this 
we all owe him a debt of gratitude. 


tins, postcards, calculators, pencil Don’t let the torch fo out completely 
sharpeners, and related items. Dan. I for one would welcome your 
Posts Script articles any time you would 
like to send one along. 
OF MEN AND MACHINES 
P. Robert Aubert 


When I added a Roberts 90 to my collection some years ago, my attempts to learn 
something about it proved fruitless. Very little was written about this company. But I 
did know this sunohinn to be identical to the Blick 90 made earlier. At the 
time I assumed it was a Blickensderfer development and some other company bought 
the rights to produce it. The Blick 90 was actually invented by Lyman R. Roberts in 
1907. He apparently licensed Blickensderfer to manufacture and promote it. By this 
time they were experiencing some financial difficulty. 

Sometime in 1921, the Roberts Typewriter Company was omnes and bought the 
Blickensderfer assets. But in December of that year, Roberts died shee iii at the 
age of 54. He had entered the typewriter business when he was 16 and worked in the 

aligraph factory at Cory, PA. During this period, he probably met G.W. Yost and 
F.X. Wagner. 
When Caligraph became part of the Union Typewriter Trust, Roberts moved to 
Hartford, Connecticut. Later, Wagner influenced him to work for John Underwood & 
Company. His later years were spent developing an automatic typewriter that used a 

iano-like roll to store the key strokes. He was granted over 50 patents during his 
Tifetime most of which were assigned to Underwood. It seems the only one that had 
any commerical value was the bgepirys that eventually bore his name. 

As far as can be determined, he left Underwood in 1920 to start his own company. 
His typewriter was not very successful because the 3 bank, double shift design was on 
its way out by the early 20’s. So there aren’t many Roberts 90’s around today. The 
company he founded went into receivership in 1924. I suspect Remington bought the 
tools that later would make the REM-BLICK in Illion, N.Y. 




































THE SORCERESS (continued) 
players of Satans ames? Our dalliance of a you man courti wearing rubbers, goloshes, or other 
Revivalist — suggests ore and should be subject to public attention. i noiseless footwear, and blow a whistle 


whenever they observe a banker with his 


We suggest that the sorceress at her 
typewriter on his knee or a fat and aged 


godliness. Perfectly g defenses, no z s 
doubt, hip those who would try them, but machine, tapping the celluloid keys with 
it would be impossible to get everyone to alabaster fingers, or vice versa, shall no merchant after a too generous luncheon 
pray. The devil can always find the longer be left to work her damnable neglecting his correspondence to triffle 
religeously weak to prey upon. There spells, unobserved. It is not our with the of a blonde and 
are countless business men who would intention to judge the quality of her helpless employee. 

never pause in the midst of dictation to work or the correctness of her spelling, The doors of the office shall no longer 
pray for st We must have but only that her work be done in the be shut against moral visitation. 
defenses that will protect the worldly. open, fully observed from the street or Undoubtably the deterent effect of this 

We can think of nothing as effective performed under the gaze of delegated publicity would he worth the expense. 


as publicity. Why not attention to watchers chosen by the people. There is not a moment to be lost. Our 
the amorous atmosphere and what goes All inner es shall henceforth be danger is imminent and great. Who will 
on in the inner office? Even the innocent provided wi uate peepholes call a mass meeting? Who will 


accessible to a corpa of lawful inspectors volunteer for the inner office inspection 


service? 
a ee ee ee es 
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RARE ONE 
goes on the block 


Almost. twenty years agc I acquired the Brooks Type- 
. writer whic. illustrates this article, along with a box 
full of records, letters, and documents relative to it's 
manufacture and distribution. These were presented to me 
by the retiring C.E.0. of the very company that. had manu- 
factured it (under a jobbing contract) 75 years before. 
For many years this machine and the documents comprised 
my entire collection, but more recently I have added oth- 
er machines and more documents, and now have a nice, but 
managable little collection. 

For a variety of personal reasons the time has come 
for the Brooks and I to part company. I will retain the 
documents in my own collection. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a bidding package in- 
cluding one 5" X 7" black & white photo: please send $5 
along with your name and address to Tom FitzGerald, 2125 
Mount Vernon Street, Phila., PA 19130, U.S.A. The fol- 

a) lowing is a description of the machine: 


NAME OF MACHINE: Brooks Typewriter 


MANUFACTURER: The Union Writing Machine Co. 
ADDRESS: 292 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. piaten and upper carriage, adjustable bell trip, inking 
PROPABLE DATE OF MANUFACTURE: 1897 by ribbon, (1-1/4" wide) with easy reversing feature. 
SERIAL NUMBER: 1283 Color, black. 
FULL INSCRIPTIONS: "Brooks Typewriter" (on front paper MECHANICAL CONDITION: Excellent, no known defects. 
table) . VISUAL CONDITION: Very good to excellent. Plastic paper 
"Patented Oct. 21, '90, June 30, '91, tray broken, curved paper table slightly bent, very minor 
Nov. 24, '91" (on rear). rust (surface), and very minor paint chipping. Decals 


DESCRIPTION: Three bank, double shift, 31 octogonally and stenciling is intact. Original platen with thin 
shaped keys, 27 of which are character keys, and 4 of split lengthwise. All keys and parts functioning freely. 
which are function keys. Visible, downstrike from the COMMENT : For a machine of this vintage and rarity, this 
rear, typebar mechanism, automatic line lock, removable is a beautiful specimen. 








James O.Clephane:,> | * 
THE DEMOLITION EXPERT 


Most of us_ know him as the young stenographer to was a stenographic reporter and the first person to 


whom James Densmore would ship early models of Sholes place an order for a completed Sholes & Glidden type- 
machines to pound into oblivion. Stenographers such as writer. 
Clephane seem to have played a major role in the evolu- The very morning that Sholes hit upon the idea of 
tion of the typewriter from the very beginning, and ap- putting each type ona seperate bar (this before even 
parently were considered as reliable persons who were his first model was made) he dropped in to see a young 
held in rather high esteem by the general public. shorthand reporter who's office was near his own in the 
As the young publisher of the Kenosha Telegraph, Post Office building, to describe his idea. 
Sholes once clipped and reprinted the story of a fifteen While Sholes was working on his earliest experi- 
year old Philadelphia high school boy who was amazing ments there was another stenographic reporter working in 
everyone with his speed as a stenographic reporter in the New York State Supreme Court, who years later (in 
the U.S. Senate. 1875), while still at the court would purchase a Reming- 
Henry W. Roby, one of the tinkerers in Kleinsteub- ton typewriter. He would be so pleased with it that he 
er's machine shop was himself a stenographic reporter. would apply for, and obtain a sales agency. He was so 
Charles E. Weller, the chief operator in Milwaukee successful that he eventually was to be invited to join 
for Western Union and the man Sholes turned to when he with two partners to form a company for the exclusive 


needed a piece of carbon paper for his first model also Continued on page 92 












DAN POST, the beloved originator of this Newsletter 
passed away on April 27th, and collectors of early type- 
writers from around the world shall mourn his passing. 
For Dan, more than anyone else was responsible for the 
growth of early typewriter collecting in north America. 

It was Dan, who in 1981 sent out worldwide inquiry 
letters in an effort to identify collectors and develope 
an association. 

It was Dan, who spearheaded the Early Typewriter 
Collectors Association. 

It was Dan, who encouraged the publication of an 
Association newsletter, and it was he who suggested that 
it be named ETCetera. 

It was Dan, who re-published three hardcover books 
dealing with the subject of Early Typewriter Collecting. 

It was Dan, who reprinted sixteen typewriter opera- 
ting manuals and sales catalogs dating from the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The last issue of TypEx [Vol. 6, No.1] was the first 
in the six year history of this newsletter to be publish- 
ed by anyone other than Dan Post. It is a tribute to his 
faith in people that he would have surrendered the reins 
of a project he had nurtured from it's beginnings, to a 
relative newcamer in the field. 

That Dan felt deeply for his "collector" friends, 
was evidenced by a letter I received from him just a week 
before he died. In it he extolled the virtues of the 
“dozens and dozens of very good guys [collectors] out 
there who would became, were you to meet them, lifelong 
friends.“ Dan certainly had no shortage of lifelong 
friends. Our sincere condolences to Dan's wife, Gertrude 
and to his entire family. 











































HOKE'S BOOK DUE OUT THIS FALL 


This fall, Columbia University Press will publish 
Don Hoke's Ph.D. Dissertation, "Ingenious Yankees; The 
Rise of the American System of Manufactures in the Pri- 
vate Sector." In 1985, this dissertation won the Pres- 
tigious NEVINS PRIZE, given annually by the Economic 
History Association to the best dissertation in American 
economic history. 

; The book examines four 19th century manufacturing 
industries, wooden movement clocks, axes, watches, and 
typewriters, placing them in the context of America's 
rise to manufacturing hegemony in the 19th century and 
the development of the process known as the "American 
System of Manufactures." The "American System" is de- 
fined as the mass production of interchangeable parts on 
specialized machinery arranged in sequential operation. 
: The typewriter chapter examines several companies 
including Remington, American Writing Machine Company, 
Oliver, Hall, and L.C. Smith & Bros. It focuses on the 
similarities in their manufacturing technologies and ex- 
plores why similarities existed. There is also new in- 
formation on Pratt, Jones, and Cooper, all of whom pro- 
duced writing machines before Sholes & Glidden. The 
Hrs Sng contains 37 illustrations, many never published 
ore. 

The book is being published in a limited edition of 
1,000 copies, scheduled for release in October, 1989. 
Collectors wishing to insure the purchase of a copy 
should write to TypEx. 








Did you ever wonder what the ladies were doing while 
all the men were busy in basement and barn inventing 
typewriters? Without the labor saving gadgets, frozen 
foods, and microwave ovens of today, there propably 
wasn't much time for anything except child rearing and 
housekeeping, right?..... WRONG! !..... Some of the ladies, 
believe it or not, were busy inventing typewriters too! 

Between 1875 and 1895 women were busy inventing hun- 
dreds of things, from more comfortable corsets to better 
couplings for railroad cars. In the seven year period 
between 1888 and 1895, women contributed more than a 
dozen typewriter related patents, from eraser shields and 
card holder attachements, to complete machine designs. 

The very first of these was a patent that was issued 
in 1888, and not only was it the "best of the lot", but 
proved to be one of five "MILESTONE" inventions in the 
evolution of the typewriter! This was patent #389,854 
granted to the team of Olive S. Hynes and Enoch Prouty on 
September 18, 1888. Sound familiar?....It should, after 
all, the Prouty and Hynes is mentioned in just about 
every history ever written on the subject of typewriters. 
Historians have repeatedly pointed to this as the first 
example of true frontstrike, "modern" design. So how 
come none of them ever mentioned that Olive Hynes was a 
WOMAN? 

G.C. Mares wrote in 1909, "Prouty - This machine was 
invented in 1886, by Messrs. E. Prouty & Company, of 
Chicago Lawn, Illinois, U.S.A. MESSRS.!! Poor Olive 
has now had her gender changed. 

The 1924 edition of the Collectors guide doesn't do 

any better: "Prouty..... visible writing except inmedi- 
ately behind the ribbon at the printing point, the in- 
vention of E. Prouty of Chicago, Ill." Sorry Olive, 
you've degressed from gender change to total non-exist- 
ance! 
Michael Adler finally gives equal credit to both 
partners in his 1973 book, but one wonders whether he 
missed the fact that olive was a woman: "Prouty and 
Hynes; First patent of a "standard" front stroke machine 
filed in U.S. by Enoch Prouty and Olive Hynes of Chicago 
on 5 January 1887 and granted 18 September 1888." Adler 
used both patentees full names, but made no mention of 
Olive's sex. 

The Typewriter Legend, published in 1985, and cred- 
ited only to Frank T. Masi as it's editor, (no mention of 
who authored the work), says only, "Historians of the 
typewriter point to the 1887 patent of Prouty & Hynes and 
the 1889 patent of Arthur Grundy as the firsts examples 
of true frontstrike thinking..." How inventions patented 
two years apart can both be "firsts" is beyond compre- 
hension, but at least this writer gives credit to both 
Prouty and Hynes. 

The fact that the Prouty & Hynes was propably never 
manufactured in no way diminishes the importance of it's 
invention. After all, there are scores of great machines 
that never made it into production, more often due to 
lack of financial backing than to any lack of inventive 
genius. 

It is unfortunate that there does not exist a sample 
of this very important piece of typewriter history. It 
is even more unfortunate that nothing is known about this 
most extraordi woman. For no biographies were writ- 
ten about Olive Hynes, nor has she left an autobiography. 
The only record of her achievement is at the U. S. Patent 
office.....and almost begrudgingly, in some of the type - 
writer history books. 
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— in 1867, Pratt called attention to this letter 25 years later. 


While researching John Pratt I came across an 1892 
biographical sketch in which this line apoeared: "There 
is preserved as a curiosity, among the treasures of the 
patent office, a typewritten letter from him (Pratt) 
which accompanied his model." 

It's no wonder they would have preserved it as a 
curiosity since it would have been the first typewritten 
letter any of them (at the patent office) had ever seen. 
Considering the monumental paper mill our government has 
become, this typewritten note was akin to the first 
raindrop that signaled the beginning of the Great Flood 
and prompted Noah to build his ark. 

I couldn't recall ever having seen this letter re- 
produced, or even mentioned in any of the typewriter 
texts with which I am familiar. I had seen Thurber's 
letter of 1846 and Turri's letters of 1808 and '09, but 
nothing of Pratt's. 

I called the patent office and was referred to File 
Records and Contents Section, who in tur referred me to 
the Patent Search Room, who referred me to the Certifi- 
cate Branch, who referred me to the Smithsonian, because 


"that is where all such 19th century mterial had been 
sent at around the turn of the century". 

I wrote to Carlene Stephens at the National Museum 
of American History (at the Gnithsonian) and became even 
more determined when she responded by sending a copy of 
a letter Pratt had written in 1891 in which he mentioned 
his letter of 1867! As a bonus Carlene included a 
photograph (Xeroxed) of an aging Pratt in which he bears 
a striking resemblance to Colonel Saunders of Kentucky 
Fried Chicken fame. Unfortunately their files did not 
contain a copy of the 1867 letter. 

Carlene suggested that I contact the Smithsonian 
Archives, the correspondence files of the Commissioner 
of Patents, and the patent files themselves. I followed 
up on all three of her suggestions and eventually track- 
ed down Dr. Ronald Swerczek of the Civil Reference 
Branch of the National Archives. 

I wrote to Dr. Swerczek and sent along copies of 
Carlene Stephens letter, the biography on Pratt, and the 
later Pratt letter of 1891. 
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sales rights. This stenographic reporter turmed super 
salesman was WILLIAM 0. WYCKOFF: 

While at the Supreme Court, Wyckoff also operated a 
school for stenographic reporters and a firm that pro- 
vided stenographic reporting services. In 1877 he hired 
into this firm another young stenographic reporter whom 
he would later bring into the typewriter agency busi- 
ness. This young man's name was John Walter Earle, and 
one day he. would succeed Clarence W. Seamans as presi- 
dent of Remington Typewriter Co. 

It was Sholes himself who first invited his short- 
hand reporter friends to test his earliest machines, 
even before Densmore came on the scene. Later, Densmore 
would arrive at the same conclusion, that since steno- 
graphic reporters would be among the earliest users of 
the machine, they should be the ones to put them through 
their paces and evaluate their performance. So in 1879 
Densmore gave his own, most recent model to one of the 
top men in the field....28 year old James O. Clephane. 

To refer to Clephane, simply as a stenographer has 
got to be one of the all time understatements, and it's 
time we find out a little more about the man who has 
been described as "the demolition expert". 

James 0. Clephane began his stenographic career in 
Washington, D.C. at the outbreak of the war in 1860. He 
was just 18 years old at the time. 

Six years later he was secretary to William H. 
Seward, then Secretary of State under President Andrew 
Johnson. 

As a key wittness in the impeachment proceedings 
against President Johnson in 1868, Clephane was making 
front page, worldwide news while Sholes, Glidden, and 
Soule were tinkering with their earliest models in 
Kleinsteuber's shop, and Densmore had yet to see the de- 
vice in which he had recently invested $600. At the 
time, Clephane was Deputy Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. He was an attorney, and a 
promoter in his own right, and later served as a Con- 
gressional stenographic reporter. The Capitol was his 
backyard, Senators and Congressmen his everyday acquain- 
tances and close personal friends. He definitely was a 
good personto get to know in the nations capitol. 

G. C. Mares book, which was published in 1909 ob- 
served: "They were put into the hands of stenographers, 
practical persons who were presumed to know better than 
anyone else what would be needed and satisfactory. Of 
these, James O. Clephane of Washington, D.C. was one. 
He tried the instrument as no one else had tried them; 
he destroyed them, one after another as fast as they 
could be made and sent him, till the patience of Mr. 
Sholes was exhausted. But, Mr. Densmore insisted that 
this was the very salvation of the enterprise; that it 
showed weak spots and defects, and that the machine must 
be made so that anybody could use it, or all efforts 
might as well be abandoned; that such a test was a 
blessing and not a misfortune, for which the enterprise 
should be thankful". 

Of course even with all this effort, all this 
pounding and testing, and considering all the improve- 
ments that resulted from the tests...it was still not 
enough...for the earliest machines were a constant 
anoyance to their owners, because they were forever in 
need of repair. 

In 1872 Densmore was particularly low on cash and 
had to take a break from his patent chores to earn some 
money as a typist in Clephane's offices. It was about 
this time that Densmore sent for his stepson, Walter 
Barron to come to Washington to put Mr. Clephane's type- 
writers in order. Apparently Walter and Clephane hit it 
off well, for the following year they formed a partner- 
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The Linotype - Clephane contributed. 
ship along with Charles P. Young, a New York City steno- 
grapher, to provide typing and stenographic services in 
both cities on a fee basis. 

At the very time that Clephane was tearing apart 
Sholes' machines, he was urging forward other inven- 
tions, and expending large amounts of capital for this 
purpose. In 1876 he promoted Charles T. Moores inven- 
tion for a typewheel machine and in return was assigned 
25% interest in the patent. Moore was a fellow steno- 
graphic reporter and would later join Clephane ina 
monumental venture. 

Also in 1876 he was promoting George W. Morgan's 
patents for a unique typewheel machine with a three col- 
er inking roller. This was assigned to the Typographi- 
cal Machine Printing Co., of Washington, D.C. 

He promoted Byron Brooks and may have been instru- 
mental in the sale of Brooks' shift mechanism to Reming- 
ton, which lead to the developement of the highly suc- 


cessful Remington No. 2. 


He devoted a large amount of capital and enterprise 
toward the developement of Alexander Graham Bells' 
Graphaphone, and to the Fowler & Henkle printing press. 

Clephane's friend; Philip T. Dodge, a young patent 
attorney was retained by the Remington Company. It was 
he who bought the Brooks shift mechanism patent for Rem- 
ington for $7,000. Clephane, along with Dodge and four 
other congressional stenographic reporters; Charles T. 
Moore (the typewriter inventor), Frederick J. Warburton, 
E. V. Murphy, and Andrew Devine, began experimenting 
with an invention which would eventually result in a 


At the very time that Cleovhane was tearing apart Sholes' machines, 
he was urging forward other inventions, and expending large amounts 


of capital for this purpose. 
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DFMOLITION - continued from page 92. 


revolutionary printing machine. Moore is credited with 
production of the first experimental machine to which 
all contributed financially, and Clephane mechanically 
as well. His mechanical contribution was a device for 
printing continuous lines of type on paper ribbons, to 
be cut appart in line lengths, pasted in sequence and 
transferred to lithographic stone. In the effort to 
improve this primative device, the services of a Balti- 
more watchmaker, Ottmar Mergenthaler, were engaged. In 
cooperation with the original group, and after years of 
experimenting with various modifications to the original 
ideas of Moore and Clephane's earlier effort, the LINO- 
TYPE machine eventually came into existance. Byron 
Brooks contributed several major patents to this en- 
deavor. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company was formed with 
Philip TT. Dodge as president and chairman, Warburton as 
vice president, and Clephane, Devine, Moore, and Murphy 
serving as directors. The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
went on to phenomenal success, and continues today as 
the Eltra Corporation. 


FOUND - continued from page 91. 


In mid February I received a response from Dr. 
Swerczek's department advising me that my request had 
been forwarded to the Civil Reference Branch at Suitland 
MD and that I should hear from them in a few weeks. I 
was further advised that if the letter was among the 
correspondence files of the Commissioner of Patents, 
rather than with the documents in the patent application 
file, I would have to contact the PTO records officer 
for written permission to gain access to those files. 

Fortunately, the letter was found with the patent 
application records and further permission would not be 
necessary. 

After sending in an official order form and a check 
to cover copying costs, I received all 60 or so docu- 
ments from Pratts original patent application file, in- 
cluding the long lost letter of 1867. 

All things considered, it was not a difficult 
search, but of course Carlene Stephens help made all the 
difference in the world. 

It is with pride that TypEx publishes this import- 
ant documentation of typewriter history for the first 


NOT BAD FOR A DEMOLITION EXPERT: 


time EVER! 





NOISELESS vs. NOESY 


By Michael A. Brown 
Most of us have encountered a noise- 
less style typewriter at one time or 
another. The Noiseless, though con- 
sidered a common machine, is very 
unique in it's own right. A machine 
of a design quite different than it's 
close cousin, the Noisy. Most col- 
lectors are not aware that life began 
for the Noiseless design in 1888 when 
it was patented by Bernard Granville. 
The first machine to use his princi- 
ple was the Rapid. However, this did 
not enjoy a lengthy life. In 1896 
the greatest kidder of them all came 
on the scene [at least his competi- 
tors thought he was], Wellington P. 
KIDDER! 
Wellington P. produced same very suc- 
cessful machines, among them the Wel- 
lington, and the Franklin. After the 
great success of the Wellington, the 
Noiseless Company was bought by none 
other than Remington, who produced 
the design from 1924 to about 1959. 
If you think the concept is obsolete 
check the current IBM Quietwriter 
electronic machine. 
The Noiseless design was built into a 
large number of machines including, 
Granville Automatic, Empire, Adler, 
Davis, Wannamaker, Klein-Adler, Lind- 
eteves, British Empire, Ford, Kanzler 
Noiseless Standard, (and portable), 
Underwood Noiseless (standard and 
portable), Remington Noiseless (stan- 
dard and portable), D.W.F.,Rochester, 
and others. 
With the advent of sonic booms, loud 
neighbors, and boom boxes, the Noise- 
less idea is more welcome now than 
ever before. 
Being of an inquisitive nature and 
possessed of a critical eye, I have 
discovered scme interesting quirks of 
the Noiseless. They are the only 
conventional typewriters to use a 
metal, rather than a rubber platen. 
You will also find that the noiseless 
machines also have their tyne-slugs 
riveted to the typebar, rather than 
soldered like most other machines. 
And finally, though they were market- 
ed as visible machines it is next to 


Impossible to see a word of what has 
been typed behind that extra wide 
ribbon! That Wellington sure was a 
Kidder! 

Maybe this would be a good time for 
you to take your Noiseless off the 
shelf and take a look at an engineer- 
ing miracle. Notice it's quick oper- 
ation, then tell me how it's possible 
for it to be quieter, what with metal 
type smashing against a metal platen! 





DIGGERS NEEDED 


To date I have been able to 
assemble the biographies of more 
than fifty of the early “movers and 
shakers" of the American typewriter 
industry. These include biographies 


of early inventors, designers, 
patentees, promoters, and 
executives. The problem is, there 


are a handful of important patentees 
for whom I have been unable to find 
anything more than a few words 
mentioned in the better know 
typewriter books. 
The elusive ones are; 
John Newton Williams, of N.Y., but 
manufactured in Derby, Conn. 
Wellington P. Kidder, of Jamaica 
Plains, Mass. 
Franz Xavier Wagner, probably of 
N.Y. City, possibly Brooklyn. 
Henry Harmon Unz, his National was 
manufactured in Philadelphia. 
James D. Dougherty, Kittanning, 
Pa. and Groton, N.Y. 
Thomas Oliver, Epworth, Iowa, and 
Woodstock, Ill. 
George C. Blickensderfer, Erie, 
Pa. and Stamford, Conn. 
E.E. Barney, possibly N.Y. City, 
Brooklyn. Illion, or Syracuse, N.Y. 
If you live in or near any of 
these cities, a check of newspaper 
archives, historical societies, or 
other local archival source would be 
greatly appreciated. If you have 
any previously unmentioned (in the 
books) information in your personal 
archives, this too would be helpful. 
Please forward replies to your 
TypeEx editor, Tom FitzGerald 





My first experience with type- 
writers came in 1941 while attached 
to an army medic unit. Me of my 
jobs was to keep the units Remington 
portable and other machines in re- 
pair. This was accomplished with a 
little luck, but no real know how. 

After the war I attended OAMI 
typewriter school in Springfield, 
Missouri for a year andahalf. I 
really got a good education working 
on all kinds of machines, including 
Victor adders and McCaskey cash regi- 
sters. The dealers would supply 
truckloads of typewriters and we 
would completely overhaul them. Our 
instructors were brought in from the 
major typewriter factories, and the 
R.C. Allen people would pay usa 
visit every three months, and spend a 
couple of weeks teaching us to do 
complete teardowns and re-assembly. 
The big firms had jobs waiting for us 
upon graduation and I went to work 
for Underwood in San Francisco. A 
few years later I joined Royal in 
Sacramento at the whopping salary of 
$35. a week! After a few years I 
ended up in Las Vegas, where I opened 
a samll shop of my own and had the 
Smith Corona and Victor agencies. 


When electronics came on the scene 
I decided that retiring sounded like 
the better option. 

I still have a_ shop, complete 
with cleaning booth and compressor, 
in a shed behind the house, and still 
will pick up an old Remington at a 
flea market, which after rehabilita- 
tion I will donate to a thrift shop. 
I have donated some of my old mach- 
ines to local museums such as the 
Clark County Museum in southern Nev- 
ada, or others in Reno, and Victor- 
ville, California. -Frank Kroenlein 

If you would like to correspond 
with Frank, his address is 3539 
Lost Hills Drive, Las Vegas, Nev- 
ada 89101. 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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YPEWRITER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


You See It Write 


Oliver Typewriter Co., 107 Lake St., Chicago. 


COPY LETTERS AT HOME 


full or spare time; no names to supply or addressing en- 
velopes, Nothing to buy. $20 per thousand, paid weekly; 
send addressed envelope for. copy and application blank. 
IMPERIAL CO, Dept. 9, 123 Liberty Street, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS ! Price | 


Send for our list of special barg ane in all 
makes of Standard typewriters. 1in6 Of: ceeeeeeeees 
supplies. Machines for rent woh : $4.00 per month. 
€. R. CARPENTER, 102 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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PEWRITER Ramee 
4LEAsS7 More Work 
gpedcth on the 
|] Williams than on any other Typewriter. 
| Special Price ji.afetntory. “Tsai 
5 machines sent to responsible parties. 


: WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
uf LONDON, 104 Newgate St, 310 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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The ‘U’’ shaped type - bar 
secures absolutely perfect 
alignment and heaviest mani- 
folding qualities. 


Investigate 


Specially adapted for card 
,and system work, for billing 
as well as 


Correspondence 


The Best is the Cheapest. 
a Ask for free Art Catalog and 


Six Essentials 


Foreign Office: 
42 Poultry, London, Eng. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don't buy 
before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and unpre- 
judiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial, 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers ee 


 Retet i= 3 
aay IONLY $5.00 
ADDS _ SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 


Ce E. LOCKE MFG. CO. 
‘Walnat St. KENSETT, lOWA 





5 Finished golden polish- 
STAFFORD $ $21.00 DESK ed, fine Cheats oak 
—— = front, buil =r panes 
and w riting be: ouble 
deck top, moulded stiles, 
automatic locks, 2 legal 
blank drawers, letter file, 
6 all wood file boxes, 
supply drawer, hang over 
front,center drawer, doc- 
ument file, card index 
drawer with cards, back 
paneled and polished. 48. 
in. long, 30 in.wide, 48 in. 
igh. Sent to any re- 
sponsible person on ap- 
f| proval. Ask for catalogs 
| with factory prices: 
Office Furniture, No, 109, 

House Furniture, No. Tro. 
Typewriters, all makes.” 

EF. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 
107 Van Buren St., (hieago. 


UP- sini WORK—SO IS TRYING TO DO BUSINESS WITHOUT A 


TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive business men find the type- 


writer an invaluable assistant. 


THE TYPEWRITER ix 1% Barclay 


EXCHANGE 


1% LaSalle St., 


St., New York. 
da st.. Boston. 
Chicage. 


817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
208 North Ninth St., St. Louis. 
536 California St., San Francisco. 


Send for samples of writing, with prians, etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand 


Typewriters of any house: in the trade. 
TO EVERY MACHINE, GUARANISZ:ED. 


Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. TITLE 
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THE GIRLS - continued from page 90. 


Strangely, neither Prouty or Hynes ever patented 
anything else. One flash of greatness....and nothing 
more. 

Maybe some of our Chicago area historians would like 
to pick up the challenge and see if they can find out 


TYPEWRITER INVENTOR QUIZ 


Match the following achievements to the correct typewriter inventor. The correct 
answers appear at the bottom of page. 


(from local sources) just who Olive Hynes was, and what 
became of this ingenius female typewriter inventor. 


ACHIEVEMENT INVENTOR 


1. Patented a visible type-bar machine A. Charles Spiro 
in 1883, one of the earliest. 


2. A published author with four books and B. C.L. Sholes 


several magazine articles to his credit. 


3. A prolific inventor with 46 U.S. & several 
foreign patents to his credit. 


C. James Densmore 


D. James D. Dougherty 
E. Byron E. Brooks 

F. James B. Hammond 
G. W.P. Kidder 


4. Patented at least three type-wheel machines. 
5. Patented more than one Printing telegraph. 
6. Patented an electric typewriter in 1902. 
7. Wrote and published a science fiction 
novel with New York 1990 as it’s setting 
that’s 1990! 
8. Patented a typographic machine in 1909 


9. Patented an autographic, or harmonic 
telegraph 


10. Reportedly worked on the Sholes & Glidden 
and then went on to produce his own typewriters. 


H. Thomas Oliver 
I. Harry A. Smith 


J. J.Newton Williams 


CLUE: Not all of the inventors listed can be connected to an achievement, and 
conversely, several achievements may apply toa single inventor. 





The Prouty & Hynes - A MILESTONE 


WOMEN TYPEWRITER INVENTORS 


Typewriting machine 


Typewriter eraser 
shield 


Reverse movement 
attachement for 
typewriter machine 


Olive Hynes & E. Prouty, 

Chicago, IL 

Belle B. McCulloch, 

New York, NY 

Adelaide H. Woodall, 

Quincy, IL 

& W.S. Ronme, 

Darien, CONN 

Lizzie Streshley, Typewriter for the 

Austin, TX blind 

Carrie McGrew, Card holding 

Cincinatti, O attachement for 
typewriter machine 
Typewriting machine 
Typewriting machine 
Guide shield for 
typewriters 
Tyvewriter easel 

* Typewriting Machine 


Reel for typewrit- 
ing machine 


THE SON OF A CONGRES 
THEO.F.RANDOLPH WAS 


HMIASELF ELECTED TO BE GOVERNOR 
OF NEW JERSEY IN (868, 


THEN IN 
1874 TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Mary B. Harris, 
New Albany, IND 
Lizzie J. Magie, 
Washington, D.C. 
Rebecca Hooper, 
San Francisco, CA 
Mame Lester, 
Logansport, IND 
Leonie Welspeil, 
San Francisco, CA 
Katherine E. Daley, 
Boston, MA 


na A 
TED AN wh 
DOE PATEM Tow OF STEAM © 
TO TYPE-WRITING MACHINES/ 


PRESIDENT OF THe 
gates ¢ ESSEX RR... 


OUR WERO DOUBLED IT'S GROSS 
IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS, NEGOTIATED A 


LEASE wirty THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANN A, 
€ WESTERN &.R. AND MANAGEO To £ 
BOND-HOLOERS SEVEN PER CENT IN PERPETUITY. 


IE MADE THE NEW JERSEY 
TATE PRISON SYSTEM 
ELF SUPPORTING! 





TYPEX welcomes the contributions and comments of our reader - collectors. ‘Tell us 
about your collections, what you'd like to see, and what you'd rather not. ‘Tell us 


about your latest flea market find, or about the one that got away. We'll share your 
comments with fellow collectors around the world. 
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The Carriage 
Trade diguhan) 


FOR SALE: 
Blick 8, Hammond Multiplex, Folding 
Corona, green Corona 4, and others. 
Best offer. Ray Golden, 35 Salem 
Church Rd., Newark DE, 19713. Tel: 
(H) (302) 834-9528, (B) (302) 738- 
3645. 
FOR SALE: 
Olivetti Lettera 22, Original owner, 
design winner. Jean E. Conyers, 7543 
E. Minnezona, Scottsdale AZ, 85251. 
WANTED: 
Toy Simplex T/W's, models 200, 160, 
2-1/2, A35, 4, 5, G, E, and T8 shift 
model. Also Lambert Model 2. EX- 
CHANGE: colourful English ribbon 
tins for similar U.S. tins. Bernard 
Williams, 80 Manor Road, Burton-on- 
Trent, Staffordshire, England DE159SP 
FOR SALE: 
Beautiful Hammond No.2, w/2-row curve 
keyboard, machine and oak cover are 
in excellent condition. Best offer. 
Contact editor of TypEx. 

FOR SALE: 
The Typewriter Exchange can now offer 
Michael Adler's The Writing Machine, 
a history of the typewriter. This 
beautifully illustrated (328 in all) 
book contains 381 pages and is con- 
sidered the most accurate sourcebook 
on the subject of the early typewrit- 
er. No. serious collector should be 




















without it. $60 prepaid, including 
postage and handling. 
FOR SALE 





Hamond 12, Smith Premier, Oliver, 
Blickensderfer, and Remington (blind 
writer). 

Darrel N. Green 

28 S. Harrington Lagoon Pl. 
Coupeville, WA 98239 

FOR SALE 
Corona Special, blue, in case, 
excellent condition. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Marquette 

296 E. Pittsfield Street 
Pennsville, N.J. 08070 

FOR TRADE: 
Have very rare machines to trade for 
a mechanical television. Buying and 
selling typewriters at 

prices. SASE to Mike Brooks, 7335 
Skyline, Oakland, CA 94611. (415) 
339-1751. 


WANTED: Irving Wallace is seeking 
documentary evidence _ supporting 
earliest writers using typewriter. Knows 
-bot Mark Twain as a starter. Wants to 
build list of novels in which a typewriter 
turned course of platos in Milne’s 
"Red House Mystery”. Also list in which 
typewriters changed course of history 
(Alger Hiss, case, etc.) 








ADVERTISE YOUR 
TYPEWRITER NEEDS 
IN TYPEX FOR FREE! 








FROM AROUND THE NETWORK. . 





MIKE BROOKS, Oakland CA - reports he 
recently bought a very nice SALTER #6 
from a fellow television collector 
($200), which had come over in a con- 
tainer of English antiques. Goes to 
show that not all the machines are 
headed East. Mike says that several 
years ago he got a nice bronzed REM- 
SHOLES ($100) which also had arrived 
in a container shipment. [The only 
thing I've gotten in a container is 
coffee]. 

STEGFRIED SNYDER, Syracuse NY - asks 
whether anyone out there has ever 
heard of a WARNER typewriter. He's 
come across one in the Moshier Col- 
lection at the Onondaga Historical 
Association. On the frame, below the 
spacebar appears "The Hotaling Warner 
Company, Syracuse, N.Y." Siegfried 
tells us this company manufactured 
macaroni in Syracuse, but he has no 
idea why their name appears ona 
typewriter. [That's easy....did you 
ever try to print Hotaling Warner 
Company on a macaroni?]. 

ALSO FROM SYRACUSE..... a columist 
with the Syracuse Herald Journal re- 
cently tried his hand at being an in- 
stant expert on early typewriters and 
identified a folding Corona 3 as 
"dates to the heyday of the type- 
writer production in Syracuse"....he 
goes one step further and sets the 
value at around $50 or $70. [You 
learn something every day]. 

CHERYL DIDRICKSON, Renton, WA - wants 
to know when there will be another 
gathering of typewriter collectors. 
[I'm ready...How about Syracuse? We 
could all get a good look at some of 
the Moshier Collection]. 

JOHN & EILEEN CAIN, Lake Alminora 
Peninsula, CA - are newcomers to 
typewriter collecting and write..."We 
have just begun and already find the 
whole idea absolutely fascinating.... 
We did a little collector cruising 
[on a recent trip] on the way with no 
luck, but at least we had an idea 
what was NOT a _ collector's item." 
{It's great to hear from you...keep 
it up.] 

GERALD JOHNSON, Coyle OK - writes.... 
Recently an old classmate gave m a 
No.2 OLIVER that went through a cy- 
clone, and is of no value except for 
the friendship we shared, and the 
fact he wanted me to have the broken 
down relic for spare parts, or fora 
doorstop. [Gerry likes just about 
anything connected with old type- 
writers....ribbon tins, ads, post- 
cards, etc.] He also reports he was 
recently given a couple of Underwood 
speed typing medals. 

JAY RESPLER, Freehold, NJ - recently 
acquired a dozen or so nice machines, 
including a beaut of an IMPERIAL "B". 
[I'll trade you a couple of those 
Syracuse model Folding Corona's for 
the BP] 

DARRYL REHR, Los Angeles, CA - re- 
ports he will discontinue his TYPE- 
WRITER TRADER computer printout, due 





STUMP MR. FIX - IT 


WELCOME to the wonderful world of Mr. 
FIX-IT. As everyone learned last 
issue, Mr. FIX-IT has stepped forward 
to field questions and give tips and 
advice on repairing and restoring 
collectable typewriters. To encour- 
age participation a ‘stump him' forum 
has been decided upon. 
Questions, which we feel will appeal 
to the general readership will be ad- 
dressed in the colum, all others 
will be answered by return mail, pro- 
vided the sender has supplied a 
stamped, self addressed envelope. 
Mr. FIX-IT disclaims any liability 
for his advice, or suggestions, and 
all solutions will be at the owners 
risk. However, based on his track 
record, Mr. FIX-IT is confident that 
most will find his suggestions help- 
ful. 
To encourage you to participate, Mr. 
FIX-IT is offering a nice Blickens- 
derfer typewriter as a prize for 
participation. (Relax, it's not an 
electric Blick!) The winner will be 
selected at the end of one calendar 
year by drawing a single entry from 
among all those submitted from a hat. 
Shipping costs shall be the responsi- 
bility of the winner and failure to 
arrange for said shipping within 60 
days of selection will result in for- 
fieture, and a second drawing will be 
held. SO START DREAMING UP THOSE 
REALLY TOUGH QUESTIONS NOW.....THE 
TOUGHER THE BETTER! 
Mr. FIX-IT TIPS: 
lis Whether for long term or short, 
do not store typewriters in any space 
that is unheated, such as outdoor 
sheds, garages, barns, tepees, or out 
houses. 
23 When testing your Mr. FIX-IT 
skills, always try them on your less 
collectable specimins before you go 
to work on your Fitch or Brooks. 
Mr. FIX-IT TOPICS IN NEXT ISSUE: 
A list of the propper tools you will 
need, and where to get them. 

Mike Brown (Mr. F. ©.) 





to lack of interest on the part of 
collectors, and because he was get- 
ting a bad rap for "grabbing up all 
the good ones". 

PAUL LIPPMAN, Hoboken, NJ - "My con- 
gratulations and sympathy in your 
taking over the TW Exchange. I hope 
that I won't lose my Typewriter Trust 
and litigation editor." [No such 
luck Paul, just think of me as a syn- 
dicated columist....of course my 
price just doubled!) 


‘: 














Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
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The Earliest BLICK FIVE? 


Collector Jim Rauen 
has done ti again! This 
time he has located the 
earliest known specimen of 
the Blickensderfer No. 5. 
His find (serial number 
371) is far older than the 
previously recorded "old- 
est" specimen (serial num- 
ber 1878). Surprisingly, 
this older machine differs 
from all other known models 
in a number of different 
ways. 

Jim, you may recall is 
the collector who last year 
uncovered a beautiful 
Sholes & Glidden to add to 
his great collection of 
"earliest models". 

Being one of the truly 
great machines, and inas- 
much as so few of the real 
early models have survived, 
is what -makes the Blick 
No. 5 of particular inter- 
est to collectors. 


This is not Jim's first No. 5; he 





Here are just a few of 

pene mysteries: 

Why haven't more of the 
low serial numbered 
Blicks turned up? 

2. If Blickensderfer seri- 
al numbering was con- 
secutive rather than 
beginning at #1 with 
each successive model, 
which seems to be the 
case, were models 1 and 
3 actually manufactured 
with serial numbers 
lower than 371? Models 
1 and 3 were advertised 
but no specimens appear 
to have survived, if in 
fact any were ever man- 
ufactured. We have no 
proof that they weren't 
made and then abandoned 
early in the game. 

Jim urges collectors to 

keep looking for the illus- 

ive models 1 and 3 and sug- 


gests there may even be a model 2, or evena 4! 








once traded a similar model to a fellow collector for 
another rare machine he wanted for his collection. 

Qne of the most noticeable differences in the earli- 
er machines (those with serial numbers lower than 5000) 
is a decal, or painted logo on both sides of the 
machine. 
metal plates and affixed to the sides. 

Jim says, that collectors sharing information 
and reporting new finds, may lead to the discovery of 
other early Blickensderfers, and might even lead to the 
answers to some of the mysteries of the machine that 


In the later models the logo was stamped into 


The following is an itemization of the various dif- 
ferences noted in serial No. 371 when campared with 
oiier early specimens: 

° Slightly more compact in size. 

° Slightly different configuration of the body of the 
machine. 

° White keytops with black letters instead of the cust- 
omary black with white letters. Also the keytops are 
sixteen-sided rather than round. 

° Blickensderfer "scientific keyboard", 
the symbols in different places. 


but with some of 








have plagued historians for years. 





In defense of Olive Hynes 


Apparently, at least one of our 
readers had difficulty accepting my 
articie on women inventors as being 
factual. He suggests that the spell- 
ing of a surname is not ample proof 
of ones gender and that the propabil- 
ity is that the spelling is either an 
error of sameone at the patent of- 
fice, or perhaps that Olive was the 
name bestowed on same poor unfortu- 
nate lad who's parents had a penchant 
for eccentric names. 

I'm not sure whether his disbe- 
lief applied only to Olive Hynes be- 
cause of the importance of her in- 





vention, or to the other eleven women 
typewriter inventors listed in the 
article, as well. 

I find it difficult to believe 
that Belle, Adelaide, Lizzie, Carrie, 
Mary, Lizzie, Rebecca, Mame, Leonie, 
and Katherine, are all misspellings 
of male names, or worse, that they 
were all boys who's parents had ec- 
centric name fixations. 

Another of our correspondent's 
suggestions was that Olive may have 
been the employer of Enoch Prouty, 
the other name on the patent and that 
Prouty was the actual inventor. This 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 


is a possibility of course, but 
Prouty had other patents prior to 
this one and never had need of a co- 
inventor/financial partner. 

The following is a list of in- 
ventions patented by Prouty: 

1878 - Cylinder Printing Press. 

1881 - Printing Press. 

1885 - Printing Machine. 

- Paper Folding Machine. 

There is no record of any fur- 
ther patents after the Prouty & Hynes 
typewriter in 1888. 

It is noteworthy to mention that 
there is evidence among the patent 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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OLIVE HYNES - 
CONTINUED 


records that an assignment of the 
patent to a third party was consider- 
ed, but never finalized. If Olive 
was the employer of Prouty, why the 
need to even consider assignment to 
yet another partner? 

No, the relationship between 
Enoch and Olive was not that of en- 
ployer/employee, nor was it merely 
one of co-inventors...... Fnoch and 
Olive shared a romantic relationship 
which culminated in their marriage in 
1887 during the very period their 
patent application was being process- 
ed by the U.S. Patent Office. This 
then should clear up any questions as 
to whether or not Olive was a woman! 

To set the record straight, the 
information on which this and the 
previous article are based is as 
follows: 

"Woman Inventors to whan Patents 

have been granted by the United 

States Government", a three vol- 

ume publication of the U.S. 

Patent Office spanning the years 

1790 through 1895. 


Records of the U.S. Patent 
Office. 
Census records of the National 


Archives in Washington, D.C. 


Michael Adler, author of the book 
The Writing Machine a history of the 
typewriter, and perhaps the only one 
to give Olive Hynes equal billing with 
her male partner writes: ....."By the 
way, the English language is at least 
partly to blame for the fact that I 
didn't mention Olive Hynes was a wo- 
man. Thing is, I didn't know whether 
she was Miss or Mrs., and couldn't 
find out, soI played it safe and 
simply used her name without title." 





° Seems to match exactly the line drawing of the model ° This legend appears under the keyboard: 


Facelift for a 


Standard 
Folding 


If the logo decal is missing 
from the front plate of your Standard 
Folding Typewriter don't despair, 
this is a common, but easily remedied 
problem. The missing logos are ap- 
parently the result of attempting to 
clean or polish the aluminum front 
plate. The remedy is instant press- 
on lettering as manufactured by Let- 
raset, and the style and type size is 
Old English, 36pt, catalog number 
1546. 

The word "Standard" which leads 
off this article is an exact size 
reproduction of the product which can 
be campared to the original on the 
front plate of an undamaged machine. 

Step Qne: Ask a fellow collect- 
or to send you a Xerox copy of the 
front plate of his undamaged machine. 
Since the plate is flat and easily 
removable it is an easy task to make 
a copy. Instruct your friend to make 
sure the outline of the plate is vis- 
able on the copy. This copy will be 
used to assure correct placement and 
spacing of tthe letters on your 
restored front plate. 


Step Two: Thoroughly clean your 
front ts before proceeding. 

Step Three: Cut out the Xerox 
copy ee outline of the entire 
plate and tape it in place directly 
onto your clean front plate, taping 
only at the top so that the paper can 
be lifted. Now place a sheet of car- 


bon paper between the Xerox and the 
front plate. 





s Four: 
ball point pen, begin to trace the 
outline of each letter, being care- 
ful to stay slightly inside the let- 
ter imprint, rather than directly on 


with a pencil or 


the exact edge of the outline. This 
will permit the press-on letter to 
completely cover the traced letters 
without messy edges showing. 

Step Five: ‘Once you have comp- 
pleted tracing the entire outline of 
the logo and you are satisfied that 
letter spacing and word placement 
are correct, you are ready to begin 
applying the press-on_ lettering. 
It is a good idea to practice ona 
Piece of paper before proceeding 
to the actual front plate. Follow 
the directions of the manufacturer. 
Don't be afraid of making mistakes, 
the Letraset sheet comes with plenty 
of extra letters. Actually there are 
propably enough letters to do a half 
dozen front plates. 

Step Six: After you have ap- 
plied all the letters and are satis- 
fied with the result, spray coat the 
entire front plate with 3 light coats 
of Krylon Clear Acrylic spray, making 
sure each coat is dry before proceed- 
ing with the next. 

Step Seven: Reassemble the 
front plate onto the machine and step 
back to admire your handiwork. 





BLICK FIVE - CONTINUED 


"Blickensder- 











pictured in The Phonographic World of May, 1892, ex- 
cept it has a fold-out space bar instead of a round 
one. 

The machine is mounted on a permanent wooden base, 
thicker at the rear than at the front so that the 
machine is tilted slightly towards the operator. 

The machine has a decal, or painted-logo on either 
side. 

The machine is devoid of a number scale. 

"Caps" and "Figs" keys are high and far back. 

The typewheel is slightly different than later No.5's. 
No patent dates on right side of machine as in later 
models. 

Seems to correspond with line drawing in Mare's book 
The History of the Typewriter - Successor to the Pen, 
which appears on page 146, figure 115. 

Unlike later Blick 5's, the wire paper rest cannot be 
folded down so that the machine can fit in it's case 
With the #371 the paper rest must be detached from the 
machine before it can be put in it's case. 

There are no nickled parts on the left side of the 
body of the machine. 


fer Mfg. Co., 385 Broadway, N.Y." and in large letters 
"Patented". 
The quality of the decorating seems inferior to that 
of most other typewriters - it does not seem to adhere 
well. 
° The serial number 371 is stamped in the wood base 
(like on Sholes & Gliddens) on the right side, toward 
the rear. It does not seem to appear anywhere on the 
machine itself. 
The case is similar, but slightly smaller than those 
of later specimens, and the hooks are located in frant 
rather than at the sides. 
The top of the case separates fram the sides at the 
top, and swings up on hinges at the top rear. This is 
a poor design and subject to breaking off. Though the 
case is of the usual oak, it is painted black and 
this appears to be its ofiginal finish. 

A most unusual specimen, but one has to wonder how 
many more differences there might be if one could can- 
pare #371 with say, #71...Keep on looking! 
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..-an earlier version of Oliver North, 


our man Flint was an international 
operative who engaged in foreign 

intrigue and in the sale of arms and 
munitions to countries at war. 





fe New York Times once described him as "a busi-- 
ness representative of the Russian and English govern- 
ments who was responsible for the reorganization of the 
International Business Machines Company." However , 
Charles Ranlett Flint was chiefly distinguished as a 
promoter of industrial organizations and combinations, 
so much so that he became known as the "father of 
trusts". 

In addition to IBM, he brought about the formation 
of such industrial giants as U.S. Rubber Company and 
U.S. Woolen Company, as well as an almost endless list 
of other amalgamations and combinations. 

A truly fascinating man of untiring energy, he 
seemed to be in the background of every notable event of 
his time. Flint organized and was president of the U.S. 
Electric Light Company, which was the first to illumi- 
nate the interiors of New York City buildings with in- 
candescent lamps. He was chairman of the camittee 
which consolidated the street railways of Syracuse. He 
was the original backer of the Wright brothers in their 
developement of the aeroplane, having financed their 
venture as early as 1907. But, for all his acumen in 
the world of business and high finance, there was anoth- 
er side to OUR MAN FLINT..... 

Like his namesake in the James Bond saga, or even 
more like an earlier version of Oliver North, our man 
Flint was an international operative who engaged in 
foreign intrigue and in the sale of arms and munitions 
to countries at war. 

In 1876 he was appointed consul for the Republic of 
Chile, and in 1878 took on the duties of the charge' 
d'affaire of the Chilean legation. However, he resigned 
this position when Chile declared war on Peru, a country 
in which he had substantial business interests. Working 
in the interest of the Peruvian government (and pre- 
sumably his own as well) he set about purchasing and 
delivering the munitions of war for use against the 
country in which he had once served. 

Two years later he became consul, and later consul- 
general of Costa Rica. Because of his intimate know- 
ledge of political and business conditions in Central 
and South America he was called upon to serve as a 
delegate of the United States to the first International 
Conference of American States held in Washington, D.C., 
in 1889. His proposal for the establishment of a bureau 
of American Republics was unanimously adopted, and 
Andrew Carnegie donated $750,000 to construct a building 
to house the Bureau. He acted as agent for the U.S. in 
negotiating the reciprocity treaty with Brazil, the 
first under the McKinley tariff law. 

During the DeGama revolution in Brazil in 1893, in 
a period of just 25 days he purchased, converted, armed 
and equipped six high speed vessels for President 
Piexoto to prevent the restoration of the former mon- 
archy. The ships became known as the "DYNAMITE FLEET’ 

In the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, our man Flint 
once again came to the rescue, this time to assist the 
Emporer of Japan by purchasing the cruiser "Esmeralda" 
from Chile fanother turnabout] and delivering it to 
Japan. 





The ships were fitted with Zalinski Guns 


capable of firing 500 pound dynamite shells. 






OUR MAN 


FLINT 


During the Spanish-American War he assisted the 
U.S. Navy in its effort to procure ships and armament 
abroad. His "Agents" conveyed messages to the secretary 
of the navy regarding the departure of the Spanish fleet 
from Cape Verde and later the direction in which it was 
steaming as well as_ the departure of fuel ships that 
were to rendesvous with the Spanish fleet off Venezuela. 
He was later decorated by the navy for these services. 

During the Russo-Japanese War he once again revers- 
ed his allegiance and this time backed the Russians. He 
raised 150,000,000 francs, and purchased for Russia in 
the United States, eight submarines and ten torpedo 
boats. Under diplomatic passports of the Russian gov- 
ernment he visited Petrograd, was received by the Czar 
and Grand Duke Alexis, and cooperated with high govern- 
ment officials in war activities. Later he and a Rus- 
sian Admiral embarked on a _ secret mission for the 
Russian government to Turkey and Greece. In recognition 
of his services the Czar presented him with a "charka" 
of rock crystal bordered with gold and set with rubies 
and diamonds, bearing the imperial coat of arms. In 
1912 Flint purchased the estate of the late Comt 
Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana, Russia for the purpose of 
establishing an agricultural school and museum which 
would feature a permanent exhibition of American agri- 
cultural machinery. There is no indication as to whether 
this project was ever completed, and if so, what became 
of it after the Russian revolution. 

Now back to business....to understand the genesis 
of IBM it is perhaps best to go back to 1901 when two 
seperate campanies were formed. Actually, both of these 
firms were amalgamations of several smaller, but related 
manufacturing companies. One of these amalgamations was 
the International Time Recording Co., of New York which 
consisted of six firms, all of which made time recording 
and date stamping equipment, and one of which also 
developed and owned the Bundy adding machine. The other 
was the Computing Scale Co., of America which consisted 
of five firms which manufactured computing scales. 
Eventually this firm would also acquire 80% of the com- 
mon stock of the Computer Scale Co., of Canada. 

In 1911 Flint & Co. would combine all of these 
firms under the name COMPUTING-TABULATING-RECORDING CO., 
with Charles Flint as a director and member of the Exec- 
utive Committee, G.W. Fairchild, Chairman, and Frank N. 
Kondolf as President. Kondolf would leave within a few 
years to accept the presidency of Remington Typewriter 
Company, but would continue to serve on the board of at 
least one of the C-T-R entities. Kondolf's successor at 
C-T-R would be Thomas J. Watson who had been sales 
manager at National Cash Register until 1913 when he was 
sentenced to a year in prison for his part in that firms 
illegal business practices. 

Under Watson's tutelage the campany grew and ex- 
panded and in 1917, they entered the Canadian market 
under the name of International Business Machines Co., 
Itd. In 1924 the company was re-incorporated in the 
U.S. under the name International Business Machines 
Corp. 
In 1933 IBM acquired the tools, patents and produc- 
tion facilities of Electramatic Typewriters, Inc., and 
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339 Broadway, - 


Remington Standard Typewriter. 
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New No. 3 For Wipe Paper. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines. Buy them with the privilege of 
returning them unbroken at any time within 30 days, C. O. D. for full price paid, if 
not absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 

Handsome illustrated pamphlet and sample book of papers on application. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
“ - NEW YORK. 


HALL TYPE WRITERS 


It prints directly from the face of the type, requir- 
ing no ink-ribbon ; uses interchangeable types ($t.0o 
er font), in all languages—French, Spanish, German, 
talian, Greek, Armenian, Sanscrit, Japanese, and 
many others—besides a large variety of English types 
suitable for business correspondence, sermons, legal 
documents, etc.; weighs, in its neat walnut case, but 
seven pounds; equally admirable in the counting- 
room, parlor, or railroad train ; accommodates paper 
of any size without adjustment, including a self- 
feeding roll of 500 sheets, with or without printed 





From THE COSMOPOLITAN, September, 1886 





headings. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
*‘Tam more and more pleased with my Hall avery 


day. I find it is the easiest writer | ever worked and the work I turn out never fails to be highly complimented.”—J. 
Findley, Court Stenographer. Gainesville, Ga., March 9, 1886. q 
Sold on Installments if desired. Write for prices. 


GENESEE MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








THE TYPEWRITER WENT TO WAR 


Collector Curt Scaglione of Fort 
Dix, New Jersey requests our readers 
to send him photo copies of photo- 
graphs, documents, ads, or news arti- 
cles which document the typewriters’ 
use by the U.S. Ammy. Presumably 
Cart is referring to its use during 
times of war or conflict. 

Besides being a collector, Curt 
is a career army man who is disturbed 
by the fact that the Adjutant General 
Corps, the largest organization.in 
the world dedicated to administration 
does not have a historical file on 
its #1 weapon, the typewriter! 

Curt is determined to assemble 
this history and enlists your help in 
the effort. Curt promises to give 
credit where it is due, and will men- 
tion by name all who contribute even 
a smattering of information. 

Please forward material to Curt 
at 1446-B Birch Street, Fort Dix, NJ 
08640, 

Well Curt, I'm not sure the fol- 
lowing information, which was sent by 


our old buddy Ed Peters qualifies, as 

it does not apply strictly to the 

amy, but to all government agencies 
during world war II. The information 
which Ed sent was extracted from 

David Brinklys' new book "Washington 

Goes to War". 

° By mid 1942 the government claimed 
to be 6C0,000 typewriters short of 
what was needed to keep an army of 
clerks and typists busy in the war 
effort. 

° With the typewriter industry con- 
verted to the war effort, a "type- 
writer crisis" ensued and the only 
solution was to buy used ones. 
The government launched one of the 
most intensive advertising cam- 
paigns of the war around the slo- 
gan "Send Your Typewriters to War” 
Radio stations played jingles such 
as "An idle typewriter is a help 
to Hitler", and movie stars and 
military heroes toured the country 
to encourage participation in the 
effort. 


° Maureen O'Harra posed beside a 
table piled high with typewriters, 
each tagged "For Uncle Sam". 

° The campaign yielded only modest 
success, and of the few that were 
received, most had only 12 inch 
carriages. Unfortunately most 
government agencies had graduated 
to larger and larger forms which 
could not be handled by the short 
carriage machines, 

Qne executive in the Office of 

Price Administration used a more 

imaginative approach; he simply 

roamed the various government of- 
fices after everyone had gone home 
and “borrowed" one out of every 
seven typewriters. Then he waited 
to see who complained. Often no 

One did, and so they were put to 

more urgent use in other depart- 

ments. 

Why not take the time to dig through 

your private archives and see what 

you can find that may be of interest 
to the "Sarge", 


a an a eee a ee 
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JAY'S BOOK REVIEW 


I just found that "THE TYPEWRITER, A Short History 
on it's 75th Anniversary, 1948". by John Zellers, is 
still available at only $1 fram the publisher, The New- 
camen Society of the United States, 412 Newcomen Road 
Exton, PA 19341. ‘Telephone (215) 363-6600. It may also 
be available fran the Newcanmen Society of England. This 
20 page booklet is the reprint of a speech given by Mr. 
Zellers, who was at that time a vice president of Rem- 
ington. 

The author first describes early attempts at 
developing the typewriter, then gives the Remington 
Company story, including some information on the devel- 
Opment of the Noiseless. He sums up by crediting sever- 
al "firsts" to Remington, thovgh they may well have been 
firsts for Remington and not necessarily firsts for the 
rest of the world. 


Mr, Zeller concludes his speech by stating "Reming- - 


ton now has an electric typewriter that embodies an 
alliance of electricity and printing that would have 
been inconceivable in 1867. In years to cane, I am 
confident that we will make advances in design and 
operation that are now dreams." 

While there were not many changes in the 30 years 
following this speech, could Mr. Zellers have had any 
idea of the revolutionary electronic typewriters intro- 
duced in the past 10 years? Could he have even imagined 
a single development that would add more new features 
in a single 10. year span than had been developed in the 
previous 100 years cambined? Jay Respler 

230 Randolph Road 
Freehold, NJ 07728 


POST ERA BOOKS AND REPRINTS 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


Dan W. Post advises that the books, reprints of 
manufacturer's literature, and back issues (pre-1989) of 
The Typewriter Exchange, which were published by his -late 
father, will continue to be available until inventories 
are deplated. 

Orders can be placed through: 

THE POST GROUP 
624 Vermont Street 
San Jose, CA © 95110 

Prices are as follows: 

° Collector's Guide to Antique Typewriters $12.95 

° History of the Typewriter 

Successor to the Pen $24.95 
eo The Typewriter and the Men Who Made It $17.95 

° The Typewriter Exchange, back issues 

(per year price) $20.00 
°- Manufacturer's Reprints (per pamphlet) $10.00 





THE WRITING MACHINE a history of the typewriter, by 
Michael H. Adler, is now available directly fran The 
Typewriter Exchange. 

Typewriter historian Michael H. Adler's great work 
is large (7-1/2" X 10"), extensive (380 pages), profusely 
illustrated (328 excellent photographs and line drawings) 
and cased in a deluxe hard binding with tinted edges and 
a full-color dust jacket. Advanced collectors call it 
their "bible." 

Expect to be overjoyed with this treasure! . That's 
a promise! If you don't agree that this exhaustive vol- 
ume is the finest tool you could wish for in support of 
your favorite subject, return it for a full refund. 

TO GO FIRST CLASS in the early typewriter interest 
TREAT YOURSELF NOW! Send your check for $62 to. The Type- 
writer Exchange, 2125 Mount Vernon Street, Phila., PA, 
19130. 

















OF INVENTION AND TECHNOLOGY 


Jim Rauen still has a limited number of the Spring/ 
Summer, 1988 edition of this great magazine. This is 
the issue that features a fantastic 12 page article with 
several full color photographs of the Sholes & Glidden, 
including one on the front cover. The cover of this 
magazine is of such high quality that your editor has 
had his copy: matted and framed (complete and intact), 
and has it hanging in his office. I suspect that the 
magazine itself, will one day be a desireable collectors 
item. $5 postpaid in the U.S., $9 postpaid foreign. 
Jim apologizes for the high cost to our foreign friends, 
but weight and mailing costs are the factors. Jim Raven 
6937 Glenview Drive, San Jose, CA 95120. No collector 
should be without this one. 


INGENIOUS YANKEES 


INGENIOUS YANKEES; The Rise of the American System of 
Manufactures, by Don Hoke. This book, which is due out 
in the Fall in limited quantities, deals with the/early 
manufacturing techniques of several new industries in the 
19th century. The book contains an entire chapter and 
37 illustrations dealing with the manufacture’of the 
typewriter. Many of the illustrations, as well as much 
of the material is new, especially as it pertains to such 
pioneers as Pratt, Jones, and Cooper. Collectors wishing 
to insure the purchase of a copy should write to the 
Typewriter Exchange. 


..AND FROM EUROPE 


There are two Dutch periodicals which deal with 
typewriter collecting and which Stateside collectors 
might find interesting. 

To begin with, the editors of both publications 
have dealt with the problem of language differences in 
rather unique ways, which will be explained as you 
read on. 


MEDIUM 


This is the name of a small monthly publication, 
produced and edited by Peter deValois, and is primar- 
illy devoted to classified advertising, sales and ex- 
change of collectible typewriters. 

While most of the text is in Dutch, it is inter- 
spersed with enough English to determine who is sell- 
ing, or seeking which models, and for how much. 

The one drawback is that the quoted prices are in 
Deutschmarks and Guilders, and it might be a good idea 
to include a currency exchange rate table for English 
speaking subscribers. 

MEDIUM is a good source for determining the value 
of your machines on the Dutch, and presumably, the 
German market. 

The ads are placed by collectors fram several 
European countries, England, and the U.S. 

The subscription price to American subscribers is 
a low $12 per year, and well worth the small invest- 
ment. 

Mr. deValois explains the name "MEDIUM" thusly: 

1. It's a kind of typesize (like pica, etc.) 

2. It's a medium by which buyers and sellers of 

collectibles can advertise their wants and 
needs. 
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B1OO — BGS = SSs. 
$35 is the price of 


THE CHICAGO 


Do not confuse The Chicago with cheap machines. 
It is distinctly a high-grade typewriter sold at its real 
value—not at the old-fashioned price prevailing ten 
years ago when it cost more to manufacture than it 
does to-day. 

The Chicago $35, comprehends in its struct- 
ure the approved points of all successful machines 
with those exclusively its own. 


Write at once for vital facts. 


THE CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 


93 Wendell St., Chicago. 


We Want Agents 


for the 


OLIVE: 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present rep- 
resented. An yeaa f for this progressive and up-to- 
date typewriter carries withita apnited and profitable 
position for high class men. eaid our agents to 
achieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while for 
good men to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
tion with other business in some localities. 

Ifyou arethe kind of man we are ne, we will 
enter into details by 
correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry, 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co., 


168 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
FOREIGN OFFICE 
75 Queen Victoria Street, 
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She COMPTOMETER 


Saves half the time and 
all the worry. 

It is a scientifically and mechanically cor- 
rect machine, which; by the simple touching 
of the keys—a single motion, and not a 
double one— et 
Adds, Multiplies, Divides and Solyes all 

Arithmetical Problems. 


Many thousands in use in the offices of 
the largest commercial and manufacturing 
firms of the world. : 

As soon as the operator becomes expert in 
fingering its keyboard, this machine will, 
without error and with the utmost rapidity, 
do everything claimed for it and become 
indispensable to any business house. 

Send for literature and Special Trial Offer. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
52-56 Illinois Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Be 
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Don't give up 
ing your own personal Sholes & Glid- 


den typewriter. 
look like they 


discovered in old farm houses and 
musty basements until each and every 


one ever made has 


In the past month alone, your 


editor has heard 
three previously 
including the one 
Rehr recently, 
other two have 
ized, I am not 
time to disclose 
where. 


Could it be that same demented 


genius is turning 


Our man FLINT continued 


in 1934 invested over a million dollars to improve its 


design. 


Watson remained at the helm until well into the 
1940's and perhaps even into the °50s. 
as a director and member of the Executive Committee 
He died in 1934. 


until 1931. 

Flint wrote 
the title 
age of 73. 





BOOK REVIEWS - 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101 


3. It's a word that is understandable, and pro- 
nouncable by almost all western peoples. 


To subscribe, 


DUTCH Q 
Dutch Q, is 
let form, usually 





"Memories of an Active Life" in 1923 at the 
Somehow the title seems an understatement. 





I am in the process of donating 
my personal collection of Brooks 
Typewriter Company, and Union Writing 
Machine Company documents to the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
8 a 

The Smithsonian was selected be- 
cause of its excellent archival fac- 
ilities and for the accessibility of 
such materials for serious research- 
ers and historians. 

Though some of the smaller muse- 
ums have more extensive typewriter 
collections, they have difficulty 
serving the needs of researchers and 
historians. Another problem is the 
frequent deaccessioning of such mat- 


hope of ever locat- 


It's beginning to 
will continue to be 


been located. 


of the discovery of 
unrecorded S & G's, 
announced by Darryl 
Since deals on the 
not yet been final- 

at liberty at this 
who found what, and 





out counterfeits? 


Flint remained 


and published his autobiography under 





write to: 
P.T. deValois 


Spaanderbank 8 
8303 XK Emmeloord, Holland 


a quarterly which comes out in book- 
40 to 50 pages, and is edited by Jos 


Legrand and a staff of able assistants. 


While this 


on the Dutch collecting scene, it is also an excellent 
source of well researched historical material that is 
well written and profusely illustrated. Typewriter 


history is a good 
about. 
The method 


guage problem is most amazing....each issue is accon- 
panied by an English language summary. 





publication covers recent happenings 


part of what this publication is all 


by which they have tackled the lan- 





AFTER HAVING STUDIED FOR THE 
MINISTRY, JAMES B. HAMMOND BEGAN 
WORKING ONA TYPEWHEEL MACHINE IN 1876. 

HE WAS SOON INVITED To CONTINUE HIS EXPERI- 
MENTS AT THE REMANGTON PLANT AT ILLION, 
N.Y, LATER, HE CONTINUED EXPERIMENTING AT 
THE COLT ARMORY, AND LATER AT THE FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY... « 


BuT IT WASN'T UNTIL FATE BROUGHT [t.-. 4 
CONTACT WITH JOHN PRATT, A 
SOUTHERNER, THAT HIS EFFORTS BEGAN 
TO BEAR FRUIT. 
HAD BEEN A JOURNALIST FOR NEWSPAPERS 
IN ALABAMA ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA AT THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 

TYPEWRITER FIRST APPEARED ON THE MARKET 
IN|IBQBY AFTER 12 YEARS OF EFFORT, 
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BROOKS /UNION DOCUMENTS 
HEADING FOR SMITHSONIAN 


erial for want of space, or to raise 
capital for other needs. 

The documents in the collection 
are unique inasmuch as they contain 
actual inventory and payroll records, 
as well as documentation of lawsuits 
and the signatures of at least three 
inventors or promoters of early type- 
writers, 

It is the very uniqueness of the 
material that led to my decision to 
offer it to the Smithsonian, rather 
than to sell it to a private collect- 
or. 

I have retained Xerox copies of 
all the material for my own archives. 


Tom FitzGerald 





















































W/HILE AN ARMY 
CORRESPONDENT FOR 
THE N.Y TRIBUNE DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR, HE WAS CAPTURED 
BYA BAND OF MOSBY GUERRIL- 
LAS. CHARGED WITH “WR/T/NG 
ABOLITIONIST LIES FoR HORACE 
GREELY / HEWAS BEING PREPARED 
FOR HANGING WHEN THE PARTY 
WAS ATTACKED BYA SQUAD OF — 
~ UNION CAVALRY. /N THE COURSE 
’ OF THE FIGHTING HE MADE Goop 
HISESCH PE 70 HARPERS FERRY. 
WR 
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Sead 


IRONICALLY, PRATT 


THE HAMMOND 


















WANTED: Remington 2 parts machine. 
Specifically need paper table. ALSO 


Yost #1 parts machine. Contact Tom 
FitzGerald, 2125 Mount Vernon ST., 
Phila., PA 19130. Tel. (215) 232- 
0328 


WANTED: Caligraph 1, Remington 4. 
Please contact Jos Legrand, Kreutzer- 
straat 24, 5011 AA Tilburg, Nether- 
lands, , 


i eee ee 
WILL BUY, SELL, OR TRADE early T/W's. 
Seeking especially Sholes & Flidden 
and other very early Remingtons. Jim 
Rauen, 6937 Glenview Drive, San Jose, 
CA 95120. (408) 268-2943. 


—————_ 
FOR SALE: Early Typewriters, radios, 
and televisions. Cobweb Collectibles 
& Ephemera, 9 Walnut Ave., Cranford, 
NJ 07016. (201) 272-5777. 


WANTED: BlickBar, Harry A. Smith, 
Moyer. Siegfried Snyder 2018-2020 
James St., Syracuse, NY, 13206. 


FOR TRADE: Very scarce Salter visi- 
ble, Frolio, etc. Bernard Williams, 
80 Manor Road, Burton on Trent, Staf- 
fordshire, DEL5 9SP, England. 


WANTED: Antique slotmachines, could 
trade for old typewriters. William 
Bom, Wilsonstraat 14, NL 2131 PS 
Hoofddorp, Netherlands. 


WANTED: Antique sewing machines and 
calculating machines. Rijnko Fekkes, 
Koningspage 70, NL 7361 ZX Beekbergen 
Netherlands. 


WANTED: Literature about the history 
of the typewriter, especially old 
manuals (pre 1930) and advertisements 
Leonard Dingwerth, Eighendorffstrasse 
77 D 4837 Verl 1, Netherlands. 


ant 




















TRADE: New electronic typewriters, 
word processors, computers and calcu- 
lators for your early typewriters. 
WANTED: Early model Olivetti type- 
writer, also instruction booklet for 
1938 vintage Mercedes, and any inter- 
esting information on these machines. 
JAY RESPLER,:.Advanced Business Mach- 
ines Co., 230 Randolph Rd., Freehold, 
NJ 07728. (201) 431-1464. 





WANT TO BUY: Obsolete stock and bond 
certificates issued by typewriter or 
teletype campanies. Write to: Herb- 
ert D. Rice, 3883 Turtle Creek Blvd., 
No. 2317, Dallas, TX 75219. 





JAY RESPLER, Freehold, NJ writes: 
You mentioned in TypEx about trading 
some folding Corona's for my Imperial 
B. It is a very tempting offer, but 
I'm sure you'll understand if I'm not 
quite ready just now, maybe later. 
[Hey, these kind of opportunities 
wait for no:,man). Jay also asked 
whether we were considering doing a 
complete index for all back issues of 
TypEx. [Jay is the second person in 
the past month to ask the same ques- 
tion, so I guess we'll have to do one 
soon]. 

JOHN SOBERY, St. Louis MO writes: 
Although I've been in the business 
for over 25 years as a serviceman for 
Olivetti Corp., and now own my own 
shop, I never had any overwhelming 
desire to collect. Well, that all 
changed two years ago. Now I really 
do want to assemble a small collec- 
tion of machines. I guess it took 
the electronic machines to prove to 
me just how great the older ones 
were. [John, you have to understand, 
collecting typewriters is like col- 
lecting rabbits, every time you look 
there's six more of 'em. ‘The problem 
is in keeping the collection small]. 
And from DAVE PROPER, Keene, N.H.: 
I have never had a great many mach- 
ines, and became sort of addicted to 
some favorite makes. I especially 
like the Oliver, Hammond, and the 
folding Corona. These I feel are 
rather "special", and I have trouble 
passing one up! However, my "rule" 
is that any typewriter I am inter- 
ested in must operate; you can imag- 
ine how that cuts down on purchases! 
I never cease to be surprised at the 
asking prices I now see on machines 
that are little more than junk. [you 
seem to have come up with a good sol- 
ution to the rabbit problem Dave]. 
From JOS LEGRAND, Tilburg, Holland. 
Is there anyone who can tell me more 
about , the Lake Geneva (Wis.) produc- 
tion of the Qiell #1? Patents were 
still pending then, what about infor- 
Mation??? ALSO I am looking for ads 
catalogues, price lists, instruction 
booklets, etc., even Xeroxes will do. 
ALSO Weller's Early History of the 
Typewriter, (1921) Oden's Evolution 
of the Typewriter, (1917-23), Bar- 
our's Typewriters, U.S. Census Office 
1902, Kneeland's Webster Catalog, 
1898, Quate's Roby's Story, 1925. 
ALSO articles from Typewriter Topics, 
Typewriter Trade Journal, American 
machinist, Brown's phonographic 
monthly, phonographic magazine, 
Phonographic World, and all others. 
[Editors Note: While you're copying 
those items for Jos, would you please 
make another copy for me?] Jos 
legrand, Kreutzerstraat 24, 5011 AA 
Tilburg, Netherlands. 





CHUCK WATSON, Carthage, WNC, is 
a relative newcomer to the field of 
T/W collecting _and writes..."coming 
fron a small town in North Carolina 
it is difficult to locate pre-1930's 
machines." [Chuck is a classic ex- 
ample of the newcomer we have often 
encouraged our readers to help out 
with colléctible, but inexpensive 
duplicates which are taking up much 
needed space on their own shelves. 
Though working with a limited budget, 
Chuck has definitely been bitten by 
the deadly QWERTYUIOP Bug!]. 

And from MIKE BROOKS, Oakland, CA: 
It was my wifes idea to spend the 
weekend in Pismo Beach, halfway be- 
tween L.A. and S.F. While there, I 
made my third visit to the hare of 
Dick Skeen and purchased the Ford 
typewriter I've wanted since I first 
saw it in his Good Old Days Museum 
five years ago. Dick said he would 
use most of the $3,000. to buy a very 
expensive flute he has had his eye 
on. [The last time I paid $3,000. 
for a Ford it had 4 wheels and 80,000 
miles on it!] 


SYRACUSE UPDATE 


It is totally appropriate that 
one of the worlds finest typewriter 
collections be located in Syracuse, 
New York, a city once billed as "The 
Typewriter Capitol of the World". 

The Moshier Collection which 
includes more than 800 machines, many 
of which are considered to be among 
the rarest in the world, was present- 
ed to the Onandaga Historical Society 
of that city in 1987. 

The collection is so extensive 
that much of it still remains to be 
cataloged and identified.- Cleaning, 
restoring, and photographing, could 
take several years and cost tens of 
thousands of dollars. nce this 
monumental task is completed the col- 
lection promises to be one of the 
finest in the world. 

The collection was accumulated 
by the late Edson Moshier, who was 
for many years a vice president of 
the Smith Corona Company which had 
been located in Syracuse. 

Fellow collector Siegfried Snyd- 
er is both a resident of Syracuse, 
and a volunteer curatorial assistant 
at the museum. This of course, is 
when he has free time away fran his 
regular routine as a Professor of 
Architecture at Syracuse University 
Siegfried has agreed to write a 
regular feature colum to keep us 
all informed on progress at the muse- 
um, and to tell us of same of the 
wonderful discoveries that they have 
unearthed as they have sorted through 
the machines in their cataloging 
efforts. By all indications surpris- 
es and discoveries will continue for 
Many more months. 

look forward to the first in- 
stallment in the next issue of TypEx. 


nd 








Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
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The Brooks design which was assigned to 


The Philadelphia Typewriter Company. 
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The Travis design which was manufactured 


by The Philadelphia Typewriter Company. 


THE PHILADELPHIA/TRAVIS MYSTERY 


Not very much has been written about either of these 
machines, and only a few samples of the one have 
survived, and none at all of the other. 

Of the Philadelphia typewriter, G.C. Mares, in 
his The History of the Typewriter, which was published 
in 1909, merely writes that it was "A typewheel mach- 
ine, to exploit which a company called the Philadel- 
phia Company was organized." This is followed by a 
very brief (two sentence) description of the machine. 

Michael Adler, in his The Writing Machine, wrote 
"A typewheel machine with a three—-row keyboard, which 
was to have been manufactured by the Philadelphia 
Typewriter Co. It was patented by Byron Brooks in 
1891. 

" Friedrich Miller, in his Schreibmaschinen, pub- 
lished in Germany in 1900, writes a full page descrip- 
tion of the machine complete with two illustrations, 
but unfortunately the machine described and illustrat- 
ed is one we recognize not as Brooks' 3-row key-board 
patent, but as the 4-row keyboard machine known as the 
Travis typewriter. 


Of the Travis typewriter a little more is knam 
and documented, but still a good deal of confusion 
persists. 

Mares writes, "Travis: A machine of this name was 
placed upon the American market same years since, but 
very careful inquiry on our part has failed to elicit 
any details beyond the facts that it was a ribbon 
machine, and that it was run by a corporation calling 
itself the Travis Typewriter Co." 

Adler, unable to add any new information quotes 
Herrl, who wrote in his 1963 edition of The Carl P. 
Dietz Collection of Typewriters, "Travis: A type- 
wheel machine with four-row keyboard produced in 1905 
by the Philadelphia Typewriter Co. after patents 
granted from 1896 to William H, Travis. Manufacture 
is said to have lasted for about six months." 

Since all of these events happened in Phila- 
delphia, Mike Brown and I, decided to see what we 
could find out about William Travis and the Phila- 
delphia Typewriter Co. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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EDITORIAL 


The week before Dan Post, our 
founding editor passed away, he wrote 
me a three page, Single spaced letter 
full of advice, encouragement, and 
warnings. The warnings were about 
the handful of self serving, and ego- 
centric individuals who plague even 
the best of organizations. He assur- 
ed me that as editor I would encount- 
er a lot of great people who would 
undoubtedly become good friends, but 
that I would also encounter distaste- 
ful experiences. 

I recently was subjected to one 
such experience in the form ofa 
rather scathing letter fram a British 
dealer/collector who vehemently op- 
posed my decision to sell my Brooks 
typewriter via the mail auction bid 
method. I answered his letter and 
had hoped the matter was closed. Un- 
fortunately, The Anglo-American Type- 
writer Collectors Society decided to 
air their views on the subject in an 
editorial in their newsletter, The 
Typewriter Times. [Our letter writ- 
ing friend made sure .that he copied 
his letter to the T-W Times, as well 
as to most of the other typewriter 
newsletters both here and abroad]. 

Paul Lippman is the editor of 
the TW Times and he is neither 
self serving, nor egocentric, but 
someone I like and respect as a 
friend, as well as for his unques-— 
tioned authority in the field of col- 
lectible typewriters. This is all 
the more reason why I was particu- 
larly dismayed by his closing comment 
which urged collectors..."to refrain 
from the practice. [mail auctions] 
It distorts values, is essentially 

‘air, ethically lous. : 

Perhaps Paul never read the copy 
of the printed "Rules and Requla- 
tions" that I sent him. If he had, 
he would have realized I had gone to 
great lengths to assure an honest and 
ethical sale. He would have known 
for instance, that I had arranged for 





ANOTHER CENTENNIAL TYPEWRITER 





AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIC MACHINE. 


each round of bids to be opened 
simultaneously in the presence of a 
registered Notary Public, and that 
the Notary would attest to the ac- 
curacy of the bid results in each 
round of bidding. 


Paul wrote..."It is the ition 
of the Typewriter Times that Sates 
LU a private auction is in itse an 
eel way to sell a machine, but 
we share the evident distaste for 
forcing ever hig ids once a first 
round has been campleted.” 

Can sameone explain to me how 
any kind of auction can "force" any- 
one to do anything they don't want to 
do? ‘Then too, when have you heard of 
an "auction" of valuable antiques, or 
collectibles where each bidder was 
limited to a single bid? Again, 
isn't the object of any auction to 
attain the highest bid price? 

How about this quote..."..... bot 
there is a difference when bidders 








-are not able to make their offers in 


the presence of, and simultaneously 
with others." 





Opening the bids simultaneously 
in the presence of the Notary pro- 
vides for this, and was specifically 
intended to assure the participants 
that no one bidder would have an edge 
over another. If however, Paul feels 
the absence of a crowled and noisy 
auction hall somehow detracts from 
legitimacy of the sale, consider that 
the bidder in a mail auction has the 
advantage of time. Time to ponder the 
previous round of bidding,...time to 
decide on strategy,...time to decide 
whether or not he wants to remain in 
the game. Doesn't it seem reasonable 
that a logical decision made in the 
peaceful seclusion of one's own hame 
is more apt to be wiser than one made 
in the heat of frenzied bidding in a 
crowded, noisy auction hall? 

I think the "evident distaste" 
of which Paul writes, is more 
reaction of a few dealer/collectors 


By Mike Brooks of the Sholes 


in defense of mail auctions 


who have samething to lose if this 
became a popular way for the average 
collector to sell his prized machine. 

If you, as a collector wanted to 
sell off a valuable machine ina 
manner that was acceptable to these 
gentlemen, you would be limited to 
just two options. 

Option One: SET A FIRM PRICE 
AND SELL TO THE FIRST PERSON THAT 
MEETS YOUR PRICE. Of course you will 
receive the inevitable caller who 
will offer you 10% more, or even 10% 
more than your highest previous of- 
fer. This of course puts you into 
the very bidding war you had hoped to 
avoid. Setting a firm price also as- 
sumes you know the current value of 
your machine not only in the U.S., 
but abroad as well. Do You? 

Option Two: TURN YOUR MACHINE 
QVER TO AN AUCTION HOUSE THAT DEALS 
IN THE SALE OF ANTIQUE TYPEWRITERS ON 
A RBGULAR BASIS. Since all such 
auction houses are located overseas 
you must be prepared to incur same 
rather steep currency exchange charg- 
es in addition to the auctioneers 
camissions. Realize too, that you 
will have minimized the number of 
American collectors who will be ina 
position to participate in the bid- 
ding process. 

Rather than blindly condemning a 
mail auction as dishoneSt, or unwork- 
able, collectors organizations such 
as the Anglo-American Typewriter Col- 
lectors Society, and the Early Type- 
writer Collectors Association, should 
be working to develop them as a via- 
ble alternative. This is especially 
true for U.S. collectors since we 
lack the type of auction houses that 
our European neighbors enjoy. 

It is the position of the Type- 
writer Exchange therefore, that mail 
auctions, properly organized, and 
with safeguards to assure honesty and 
integrety, offer an alternative to 
present methods, without their in- 
herent problems. 

Tom FitzGerald 


I first became interested in the Centennial Expo- 
sition ten years ago after reading about the display 


& Glidden machine and the Alissoff 


Russian typewriter. My interest spread to all dis- 


The Centennial 


West Troy, 
machine, 


plays in the great Machinery Hall, and in recent years 
I've collected tickets to the Expo, a program, and 
souvenir pamphlets from several machine manufacturers 
(still no Sholes & Glidden souvenir letter). 

Recently I purchased a reprint of the 750 page 


sition, by J.S. Ingram. I was very 


. Surprised to learn of the display of yet another type- 
writer; the AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIC MACHINE illustrated 
above. This was the invention of Dr. A. Shiland of 

New York. 

it was a refinement of an 1871 patent for a 

machine which produced stereotype matrices. 

It was described as ". 
valuable machine...which received a great deal of 
notice during the Exhibition. 


Displayed as a typewriting 


+a very ingenious and 
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PHILADELPHIA 
.. [TYPEWRITER 


az CO. < 


Ne MPT PRUE aS 228 


CHERRY STREET 


The first surprise came when we decided to check 
the early City Directories. We found listings for 
William H. Travis dating from 1881, first as a steno- 
grapher, then as a distributor of Caligraph type- 
writers, then as a cabinet maker, and finally in 1889 
as a seller of "Typewriters and Cabinets". 

The first listing for the Philadelphia Typewriter 
Co., appeared in 1891, with William H. Travis listed 
as president. The directories continued to list the 
firm, with Travis as president until 1910. The 1893 
listing mentions the fact that the firm had been cap- 
italized at $200,000, a substantial sum considering 
the state of the econany at the time. 

Think about what we had learned up to this point: 

Here is a company formed in 1891 with $200,000 in 
capital, which continued in business for nineteen 
years, until 1910, and who reportedly only produced 
their product for six months in 1905! 

It seems we now knew more about the Philadelphia 
Typewriter Co., than anyone who had written on the 
subject in the past, but we were still more confused 
than when we started. 

We continued to dig, and managed to find tid-bits 
of information which really amounted to trivia rather 
than useful data. Such things as the names of the 
officers, family members, the location of the company 
offices, the fact that Travis had once invented a 
typewriter cabinet and assigned the patent to James 
Densmore. But the big question still remained....WHAT 
WERE THEY DOING FOR NINETEEN YEARS? Did they ever 
produce the 3-row keyboard, typewheel machine which 
Byron Brooks had assigned to them in 1891? And if 
so, what ever became of it? 

There are no biographical sketches on Travis, no 
record of the company (other than the city director- 
ies); We even searched the archives at the Hagley 
Museum in Wilmington....nothing. Mike searched out 
federal census records...more trivia. He even drove 
to the location listed as the lifelong residence of 
Travis, only to find the once beautiful brownstone 
Italienate style building was now in the midst of one 
of the worst ghettos in the city, and is apparently 
being used as a "crack house" and "shooting gallery". 

Separately, Mike and I had been researching this 
subject for more than a year, but truthfully, we 
didn't seem any closer to the answers than when we had 
first started. I wrote and requested the patent file 
records for both machines from the National Archives 
in the hope that they might contain a clue. It will 
be another five or six weeks before I get an answer. 

I came across a picture of the old Drexel Build- 
ing which once stood at the corner of 5th and Chestnut 
Streets, and which, according to the City Directory 
had housed the offices of the Philadelphia Typewriter 
Co. The building was located directly across the 
street from Independence Hall. It was demolished in 
the 1950's when the National Park Service cleared all 
the land north of the historic edifice in order to 
create Independence Mall, the site on which the Liber- 

ty Bell is now enshrined. 

I had to lay the Travis/Philadelphia mystery 
aside for a while because I had to get my collection 
of Brooks documents off to the Smithsonian, a comnit- 
ment I had made same time ago. 

At the Smithsonian I met with Carlene Stephens, 
and after a brief discussion about the Brooks papers 
she asked if I would like to look through the arch- 
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Guaranteed the Best 


ives. Almost apologetically she added, "I'm afraid 
we don't have very much on the typewriter industry.... 
except for a lot of correspondence and records of the 
PHILADELPHIA TYPEWRITER COMPANY". I couldn't believe 
my ears. Could it really happen so easily? Sure it 
could, it's happened before, like Newton getting 
knocked on the noggin by an apple, you can dig, and 
dig for months and get nowhere, and then all of a 
sudden all of the answers are staring you in the face. 

Once I began reading the documents in the arch- 
ives reading room I couldn't lay them down. Every 
file folder (there were seven of them) contained let- 
ters or documents that shed new light on an old ques- 
tion, and not necessarily limited to questions about 
the Travis/Philadelphia mystery. 

The letter that is reproduced on page was one 
of the first that I read when I selected a folder at 
randan. This letter sheds new light on the formation 
of the "Typewriter Trust" and it becames apparent that 
everyone in the industry knew what was about to happen 
even before it became final. It is also evident that 
the trust was originally intended to include several 
other manufacturers, but that they apparently pulled 
out at the last minute. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107 


1 parte, pea sene, Ur HAMULAY, Mayme ron, 


PHILADE! PIA TYPEWRITER COrPARY Wi qe 


S'7 Qrexni. Anes 


Fm senna, Netemene 


PHILADELPHIA, ¥a. 


February 16,1093 


My Dear Watkins, --- 

Replying to your favor of 10th, I inelose a-eepy the official 
notice of receipt of our application. Our matter was evidently re- 
ferred to Farquhar, as they wrote ma asking for duplicate application, 
which [ sent and in sending I asked them to aid us in securing space., 
to which they replied that they had mentioned the matter to the Direc- 


tor General. z >. “34 Ny 


{ understand a fine space has been given the Renington in the 
sain hall and all other typewriters have been put in the ped Can 
you find out for me whether this is true? Also, if you can, will you 
please tell me whether space has been ‘granted the Hammond, the Cali- 
eraph, the Smith, the Crandall, the Densmore, ‘the Yost, the Pranklin, 
the National and the Bar-lock, and how much..r-Are they all together 
and how much space is given the Remington. The typewriter Trust will 
likely form before or soon after March 1 and, possibly sone spaces 
will be given up. If I can get this information I may be able to 
help along our matter a good deal by use of information I can then get 
in New York. © So f* to tAbes 

It is of greatest importance that we secure a space and’ make a 
good showing, so if there is a thing I,ean do.to aid the matier send 
me word. hyn ie - 

Mr. Sins has written his friend Massey,<at Chicago,Atelling hin 
of our desire to secure space and it might be well for you to secur 
his aid, tf you neod it. at. Cie ie. : 
“Very truly yours,f¢iis: 55° 
oe 2 





Travis wrote about the "typewriter 
Trust" even before it became official. 





The next edition of TypEx will share the high- 
lights of this treasure trove of information and will 
bring new information to light for the first time. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF TYPEX: 


° Would you believe the thing that held up production 
more than anything else was that the folks at the 
Philadelphia Typewriter Co. couldn't decide which 
of their two products offered the greatest opportu- 
nity for success....their typewriter....or their 
STEAM POWERED MOTORCYCLE! 

° Byron Brooks gave them the option of buying one of 
two patents....the one they didn't take went on to 
become the very successful "Champion". 

° Brooks made the same offer to the Garvin Machine 
Co....their selection enjoyed continued success 
first as the Champion, then the Pearl, and then the 
Peoples Typewriters. 

° Why was Byron Brooks using National Metter Co., 
stationary when he communicated with the Phila- 
delphia people? 

° How were James Densmore, Amos Densmore, Walter 

Barron, and Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict . connected 

to the Philadelphia Typewriter Co.? 

And more, more, more.... 


WORLD RECORD PRICE FOR A TYPEWRITER! 


History was made on June 10th, 1989 when 
Uwe Breker's great "Auction Team Koln" 
sold the first German typewriter, the 
"Hammonia", which was manufactured in 
1882, for a record price of $23,000. The 
previous auction record for a typewriter 
was for just under $10,000. 


A CONSERVATOR’S 
CORNUCOPIA OF HELPFUL HINT: 
OXA._/OME 





Several of our readers have written in asking for 
advice on which products and methods are best to use 
when restoring their old typewriters, or even the 
wooden cases in which many of them came. 

Since the subject has been pretty well covered in 
bits and pieces over the years I decided the best I 
could do was to put it all together in one issue, so 
here goes... 


To remove clouded, or whitened shelac or varnish - 


Pre-1920's machines were lacquered and then the lac- 
quer was coated with a protective finish of varnish or 
shelac. This coating can be removed by any of the 
following methods, but particular care should be taken 
to avoid damaging decals, decorations, or stickers: 

° Use Softscrub, a household cleaning product 
available in most supermarkets. 

° ‘Try the white automobile rubbing compound used 
for removing light scratches fran autamobile 
finishes. 

° Mechanics hand cleaner of the non-amoniated 
type. Same of these contain a fine gritty 
material which provides just enough abrasive 
quality to do the trick. 

° Methylated spirits is used by the conservators 
at the Smithsonian Institute. 


General Cleaning - 

° Ed Peters suggests a couple of ounces of a 
product called "Swipe" in a bucket of water. 

° Use a nonionic detergent such as "Vilpex" or 
"Orvus". 

° Ed Peters has been known to dip a whole mach- 
ine in a bath of kerosene to rid it of a real 
bad case of the "gummies". 


Key Tops - 
° Use a mild automatic dish detergent, then coat 
with a good quality furniture was. Not pol- 
ish. 


Touch-up for Lacquered Surfaces - 

° Apply metal primer first, sand gently, apply 
lacquer in several light coats, allowing ample 
time to dry between coats. Smooth between 
coats using 0000 steel wool. If refinishing 
large areas, a spray lacquer may be preferable 
but remember to mask off areas that are not to 
be coated. Rather than recoating with varnish 
you may want to try Krylon clear acrylic spray 
in very light, even coats. Krylon is availa- 
ble in most art supplies stores. Another alt- 
ernative to varnish is to use a high quality 
automotive or furniture wax. 


Cleaning Rubber Parts - 

° Use Carb0-Chlor, similar to, but less volatile 
than carbon tetrachloride. 
Use "Fedron" available from typewriter supply 
houses. 
Wood Finishes - 


° 


° 


Use Howard Restor-A-Finish, or Minwax Tung Oil 
finish. Use a flat piece of metal, or razor 
blade held at a right angle to the surface and 
with a pulling motion scrape off old built up 
wax and discolored finish. After a light 


sanding, refinish according to the directions 
on the container. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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Peters’ Patter 


Ed Peters 


Tell Me, 


...In what other hobby can you get a letter 
stained with ink and oil and not give it a second 
thought? It just shows that the sender has been work- 
in' on the machine, and, to me, that's a large part 
of the fun of it. 

Some antique machines are, admittedly, hopeless, 
but if there's potential for function, I sametimes 
find myself working on it as if the fate of the world 
depended on the outcame. To the neglect of household 
projects that need doing, but they aren't as much fun. 

This Remington Noiseless portable is an example. 
A little twist of a screw here and a bolt there and 
now it not only looks beautiful but would type a mile 
a minute if I didn't have half-a-mile-a-minute fin- 

ers. 

. The Noiseless came in on a recent day, just after 
a nice lady brought me a Remington Rand 5 portable 
that looks like it just came out of the factory. For 
the two, I have a big $12.50 invested. It set me to 
thinkin'. Would I really be a happier person if I had 
just spent $23,000 for a rare Hammonia, as someone did 
recently at a German auction? The answer is, propably 
not. I might be sitting here fretting about every 
microscopic paint chip or rust spot and worrying if I 
could ever get my investment back or considering how 
many different ways my wife might kill me if she found 
out I spent that much for a typewriter. 

So what's the point? There's still an awful lot 
of joy inthe typewriter-collecting hobby without 
spending an awful lot of money. It's best to find 
pleasure in the simple things and wait patiently, like 
a pussy at the rat hole, for the bargains to came 
along. 


Hindsight 


For those who think "hindsight" means gazing at a 
well-formed posterior, please be advised that I'm 
talking about samething entirely different. 

I'm referring to the process of looking back and 
saying to one's self, "if I had it all to do over...". 
This statement might be followed by any number of 
cogent thoughts. I'll give you a few of mine. 

If I had it all to do over, I would keep much 
more of a "log" of my collecting activities. All it 
takes is a little notebook and a moment or two to 
write down what you've acquired or sold or traded, and 
the financial details of the transaction, I'd make 
note of the original condition of an acquired machine 
and where it came from, and whether it had a case or 
any other related paraphernalia. I'd tag and store 
all the cases in a dry place, not a dank basement. 

I might go so far as to look up a little history 
on each machine that cames in and make up a little tag 
to go with it, just in case same visitor asks. 

One reason to go to the trouble of keeping a log 
is very simple. The time can came when you want to 
sell or swap. You'll want to know how much you have 
in a machine, whether it has a case, and samething 
about how rare or common it might be. You might think 
you'll remember these details one or two or five years 
later, but take it fram one who has been through it, 
you won't. 

Maybe it isn't too late to develop alog. If I 
start today. 


: at nie 9500" AIMING TONS, i 
and Lp 





ers in pro 
A. W. GUILE COe Darton, Ohio. 


AUCTION TDEAM IKOLN 
— The Specialists — 


December 2, 1989: Breker_- Auction Team K6In 


There will again a large number of typewriters 
(approx. 350 machines) and calculating machines 
(approx. 200 pcs) in the auctions "Office Anti- 
ques & Old Technology". Amongst others, pre- 
cious objects out of the collection of the pro- 
minent American collector and publisher Dan 
Post, who died in April, 1989, will be offered: 
Victor Index, Sholes Visible (Meiselbach), Bur- 
nett (Imperial), Remington No. 2, Copper Bar- 
Lock, Chicago, early Hall, Peoples, Champion, 
Densmore 2, Hammond Mod. 1, Hartford No. 2, 
Franklin, Crandall, Daugherty, Crown, Pitts- 
burgh Visible, Lambert, Williams No. 1 round, 
Merritt, Odell etc. 


Amongst others the following devices will be 
offered out of other collections: 

Granville Automatic, Sholes & Glidden (Black), 
Commercial Visible, Elliott Fisher, Rofa round, 
Imperial B, Portex Chrom, Neya, Edelmann and 
many more. 


Remarkable amongst the calculators are: 
Peerles Baby, a small digit-Archimedes, Saxo- 
nia, American Adding Machine, Duco, a 20-digit 
Thomas-de-Colmar, a wonderful wooden cased Mil- 
lionaire on original wooden stand etc. 


There is also a big variety of the other office 
devices: copying machines, desk lamps, pun- 
chers, staplers, ribbon tins, picture postcards 
and of course telephones, amongst others - af- 
ter the big success of the June sale - the 
first Siemens & Halske “Precision Telephone" of 
1878. 


The catalogue contains again pictures of all 
offered objects. It is only available against 
prepayment of pounds 10.-/$ 15.- (incl. airmal) 
at: 


Auction Team KéIn, POB 50 11 68, D-5000 KoeIn- 
50, W. Germany, Tel. 01-49-221-387049, FAX: 
01-49-221-374878. 


The Writing Machine 
a history of the typewriter 


THE WRITING MACHINE a history of the typewriter, by 
Michael H. Adler, is now available directly fran The 
Typewriter Exchange. 

Typewriter historian Michael H. Adler's great work 
is large (7-1/2" X 10"), extensive (380 pages), profusely 
illustrated (328 excellent photographs and line drawings) 
and cased in a deluxe hard binding with tinted edges and 
@ full-color dust jacket. Advanced collectors call it 
their "bible." 

Expect tc be overjoyed with this treasure! That's 
a promise! If you don't agree that this exhaustive vol- 
ume is the finest tool you could wish for in support of 
your favorite subject, return it for a full refund. 

TO GO FIRST CLASS in the early typewriter interest 
TREAT YOURSELF NOW! Send your check for $62 to. The Type- 
writer Exchange, 2125 Mount Vernon Street, Phila., PA, 
19130. 
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the Edison- 


Mimcograph 
Typewriter. 


It is fast enough; 

It has steel type; 

It is simple to learn; 

It is easy to operate; 

It inks from a ribbon; 

It is strongly built; 

It has perfect alignment; 

It is a heavy manifolder; 

It produces a perfect stencil; 

It does the best Mimeograph work; 

It can be used for general typewriting; 

It is within the reach of all in price; 

It does as good work as the hundred 
dollar machines; 

It is guaranteed in every respect. 


No. 1—78 Characters, $22.00. 
No. 2—86 Characters, $25.00. 
No. 3—90 Characters, $25.00. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, 


New York and Philadelphia. 














““Quite pleased with it, Can truly say it is well worth the - 
price."—/’aul Gibier, M.D., Pasteur Institute. 


American §@ Typewriter 


Simple, 








Durable. 


Complete, 









Proof of the Pudding. 


“Have employed it in copying nearly 200 pages of MS.— 
economized time and did much more satisfactory work than 
by hand.’’"—I’fetor S. Clark, Minneapolis. 

“Have just finished two MSS. of 14,000 and 5,000 words. 
May not do as rapid work as a high priced machine, yet it 
does just as good work Certainly very handy, and for ord- 
inary business uses it is indispensable.”"—Heréert Dawkins, 
Baltimore. 

REMEMBER: 71 Characters —learned in 5 Min-~ 
utes. Superior to anything hitherto offered at three 
times the price. Send for catalogue. 


American Typewriter Co., 
265 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





is pronounced ‘‘ The World's Greatest 
Typewriter "’ by its users because of its 
Great Convenience and the Number 
of Ends attained; 
Light Key Touch, Ease of Operation 
and Rapidity ; 
Wearing Qualities and the Provision 
for Good Alignment; 
Compactness, Proportion, Finish 
and Beauty. 

Recently adopted on competition by the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. Eighteen just ordered forthe use of the Boston Globe. 
Twenty in use by the Carnegie Steel Co. 

The 1894 Model contains strong new features that are at- 
tracting much attention. 

Offices in all the principal cities. Pamphlets free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York, 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


A Page From THE COSMOPOLITAN, April 1894 
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IT’S TIME TO RENEW ! 


1989 Brought you four great issues of TypEx.. 


Raw 
Tames nt Paula. PA 1122 
| 2135 Ma Verse 


1 Theme FivsGoreled. Kulvtor — ~ 
1 2028 Me Vernan St. Thole 7A 19120 


In defense of Olive Hyne: 












First Class 


THE PHILADELPHIA/ TRAVIS 





Now, 1990 (our 7th year) promises tobe even better! 


We've tried to bring you a little bit of everything, but more than anything else 
we tried to bring you well researched, original feature stories such as: 


° 


° 


organization of IBM. 


In 1989 we doubled the size of our publication and 
added great new features such as our Ripley like 
"Forgotten But True" and our full page, high defini- 
tion reproductions of great typewriter ads fram Vic- 
torian era magazines. 

Add to all this...Network chit-chat, Carriage Trade 
ads, editorials, repair and restoration tips, book 
reviews, museum updates, and news about newly discov- 
ered machines. That's a lot of value for the money! 


THIS IS IT... 


You must fill out and return the enclosed renewal form 
and return it along with your check or money order. 


pase gap, 
ee Kartiaee a fe qE 





A close up look at the people behind the infamous "Typewriter Trust". 

The story of Olive Hynes and eleven other WOMEN typewriter inventors. 

The discovery of John Pratt's long lost letter to the Commissioner of patents. 
The story of James O. Clephane - The Demolition Expert. 

The story of Charles R. Flint, the international operative behind the 


The mystery of the Travis & Philadelphia typewriters. 


BONUS OFFER 


Your first issue of the new year will be accompanied 
by a camplete list of all current subscribers along 
with their mailing addresses. 

This is an invaluable aid to the collector who is 
constantly on the prowl for machines, parts, and info- 
rmation, and it provides the opportunity to get to 
know other collectors in your area and across the 
world. 


Subscription rates: US & Canada $12. Outside North 
America (a/m abroad) $16., or 9.8 Pounds Sterling. If 


you must send cash, please send certified or regis- 
tered mail. 
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The Carriage 
rade Zurn 


WANTED - 

Oliver #1, Chicago, Franklin, Cran- 
dall, etc. Interested in whole col- 
lections, or sharing in the purchase 
of same. Scott Dugan, 11165 Huston 
St., North Hollywood, CA 91601. 





WANTED: 

Will trade typewriters and typewriter 
related rare paper for early, or even 
recent, bronze Statue of Liberty mod- 
els. Also Centennial medals or rela- 
ted material. Mike Brooks, 7335 Sky- 
line Blvd., Oakland CA 94661. Tel. - 
(415) 339-1751. 


WANTED: 

Remington 2 parts machine. Specific-— 
ally need paper table. ALSO Yost #1 
parts machine. Tom FitzGerald, 2125 
Mount Vernon St., Phila., 19130, Tel. 
(215) 232-0328. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: 

Remington 10, ($125.), Royal 1 ($75.) 
Adler 7, with original decal ($90.), 
others. WANTED: Blick Ninety, Fox 
portable, Hammond-multiplex (round), 
Rofa (round), Meteor, Presto. 
Hartmit Niemeier, Am Teegarten 30 a, 
D 4900 Herford 15, Netherlands. 


WANTED: 

Subscribers for the Dutch typewriter 
newsbrief (written in English, Dutch, 
and German) which specializes in sale 
trade, and wanted ads. Write to 
MEDIUM, P.T. deValois, Spaanderbank 
8, 8303 XK Emmeloord, Netherlands. 


FOR SALE: 

Mignon 3 ($140), Mamann Automat V 
($115), Corona 3 Folding ($90.), 
Blick 5 ($115), Yost 10 ($240), Yost 
16 ($100.). Peter Muckermann, Klee- 
strasse 12, D 4840 Rheda-Weidenbruck, 
West Germany. 


WANTED: 

Constantly searching for old or ant- 
ique sewing, and calculating machines 
Rijnko Fekkes, Koningspage 70, NL 73- 
61, ZX Beekbergen, Netherlands. 


FOR SALE: The mud-dobber seems to be the worst 


Corona Folding. Very good condition. 3 : 
Will accept offer. William I. Power, pest in this part of the country for 


722 Newell Ave., Manahawkin, NJ 08050 not very many of the typewriters sold 


2 7-8099. at the auctions will came through 
ek aad without same of the nest inside the 
FOR SALE: works." [Sorry I cap't help you 


: ; 7 Jerry, but this Old” City Slicker 
The ultimate mechanical typewriter: ; 3 
The IBM Mag Card Composer with 38 wouldn't know the difference between 


fonts. Make offer. Roger Rhodes @ "mud-dobber" and a corn pone. J 


(212) 245-5045. Newcomer SCOTT DUGAN of North Hol- 
lywood, CA writes: "I'm typeing on 
TRADE: my old Hammond, which I picked up in 


I have early magazine typewriter ads. horribly rusted condition out of a 
Send Xerox of your duplicates and barn in New Hampshire two months ago. 
I'll send you mine. All ads are hat it is even performing this well 
originals and publication dated. Tom jis a testament to how immersed in the 
FitzGerald, 2125 Mount Vernon St., hobby I have became in such a short 
Phila., PA 19130. (215) 232-0328. time. This machine's only remaining 
problem seems to be with the tS commen 
i They do not evenly advance paper 
f LS FROM AROUND THE up es time you hit the return lever 
NY fi and it is because, I have discovered, 
cy : the rollers have "shrunk" in their 
old age and are not exerting the 
proper pressure against each other 
along the edge of contact with the 
paper. There is an adjustment on the 
right side of the carriage, I know, 
And from MIKE BROOKS, Oakland, CA to slide the rear roller nearer or 
Two weeks ago I was offered a very farther. But, the problem is beyond 
nice Crandall for $1,300. The mach- that." [No doubt about it, a very bad 
ine was to be sent C.0O.D. to My case of QWERTYUIOP FW. Take two 
wife's business. Two days later I shots of WD-40 and call me in the 
called back to find out what last morning.] 
name to put on the check. The woman — 
told me she was packing the machine REMINGTON Standard 
when saneone came into her store, Typewriter. 
paid cash, and carried it off. I : 
doubt that it went exactly like that. 
And it wasn't the first time I've had 
this happen. [Sorry Mike, I just 
can't think of anything witty to 
write about that one]. , 
GERALD JOHNSON, of Coyle, OK, } 
writes - "I am hoping to obtain a few 
words of help as I have two old port-__—‘ For Fifteen years the Standard Writing Ma- 
able typewriters that I purchased by Chine of the World, and embraces the latest 















"Tck"." oo... “These are the only 4nd highest achievements of inventive skill. 
portables of this type or shape that Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, rutcioecrmta.” 
I have ever seen; Course, a Country TYPEWRITERS. 


Boy Can always learn a few more Learn typewriting at home and take a gvod position. 

tricks of the trade. I do not havea Weare closing out the 7 all makes apr 
ard machines in the world (including Remingtons, § 

book to show the age or place sold. upwards) at great bargains. We bought during the 

These are just a little different hard times, and sell correspondingly low. Absolute 

than the mm of the field of old = guarantee. Shipped anywhere for Seger ripen 
. . ‘cepting. J judic advice gi s Si 
typewriters or that may be just my accepting. Unprejudiced advice given. olesa 


3 Fi prices to dealers. 52 page illustrated catalogue free. 
way of looking at the running water. TYPEWRITER 45 LIBERTY ST., 





EEADGUABTERS, New York Crry 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108 Hopeless Rust - 
Racasting he = ° Replate, remember...nickel plate, not chrare. 
° Curt Scaglione has had same success by first See Be ees 
making a mold fram good key top, then using ° Use replacement hose from auto supply store. 
this mold to cast a new keytop using a dental This hose cames in a variety of sizes and if 
product called "Plastodent", which is availa- you remove one of the metal core cylinders 


ble fram dental supply houses. 


° Use jewlers rouge with a felt buff pad. insert- 


ed in a roto-tool. 


fron the machines rollers it is possible to 
take it to the store and match it up with the 
proper sized hose material. 


Typewriter Supply Sources - 


° Use AllMetal, a German product which is pink ° ‘Typewriter Supply companies can provide you 

in color and the consistency of tooth paste. with all sorts of great tools and products to 

° ‘Try a pink eraser in a roto-tool. make your restoration efforts go more smoothly 
Manian Tact < The Ames Supply Co., has a catalog of such 


° Use a product called Cratex, 


products and has outlets throughout the U.S. 
a rubberized Check your Yellow Pages directory for this and 


abrasive product, in a roto-tool. other such companies in your area. 














em” 





@) 


y2 4 
Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
2125 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. PA 19130 











In the Fall of 1889 a group of investors headed 
by former court reporter/cabinet maker/typewriter 


salesman; William H. Travis, formed a company under 
had acquired the patents for a "Steam Tricycle" fram 
the Northrop Company and was considering an option to 
purchase a patent from Byron Brooks for a "Wheel Type- 
writer Machine". Brooks was already prominent in the 
industry, with a dozen patents to his name and his 
CROWN ‘Typewriter even then being produced by the Nat- 
ional Meter Company. In fact over the next few years 
he would sometimes correspond with Mr. Travis on Meter 
Company stationary, indicating he may have had some 
official capacity with the firm. 

In any event the investors decided in January of 
1890 to exercise the Brooks option, but not in the 
name of the Moto-Cycle Company. Rather, they request- 
ed that the agreement be drawn up with a newly named 
company, The Philadelphia Typewriter Company. 

Among the letters in the Smithsonian Archives is 
one that indicates James Densmore was optimistic about 
this new venture and expressed a desire to become a 
stockholder. Unfortunately, his death in September of 
1889 occurred before the stock could be issued. His 
brother, Amos Densmore, and stepson Walter Baron then 
hoped to join the venture using monies they stood to 
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inherit from James' estate. However, the estate was 
tied up for several years and they too had to pass on 
this “investment opportunity". Having missed the 
Opportunity to include these three prominent type- 
writer pioneers among their stockholders, just may 
have been an omen of things to come. 

The purchase of the Brooks patents was finalized 
at a price of $10,000.00, half of which was to be in 
cash and half in P.T. Co. stock. The stock was to be 
an advance royalty on the first 5,000 machines pro- 
duced. Actually this represented only half the 
royalty due, the full royalty being $2 per machine. 
Of this, Brooks had to pay $4,000.00 to Wyckofé, 
Seamans, & Benedict (the Remington folks) because one 
of the features of the Brooks patent infringed on a 
patent that they had acquired fram George B. Webb, its 
inventor. Apparently, W.S.&B. were not adverse to 
becoming involved in the Philadelphia venture either, 
Since they offered to accept $2,000.00 in P.T. Co. 
stock and the remaining $2,000.00 in cash. This isn't 
surprising since they had already made millions on one 
of Brooks' earlier patents. 

In same of the earliest letters to Travis, Brooks 
offered to sell him the patents to his "Champion" 
typewriter, going so far as to mention that he had an 
offer from the Garvin Machine Company to buy it at the 


Continued on page Four 
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Peters’ Patter 


by Ed Peters 


It might be known to those who pay 
attention to such things that I am now 
a non-collector. I sold all my mach- 
ines to Mike Brooks. 


did I sell? Because, as I 


does leave a gap in my life and I hope 
to fill at least part of it by min- 
taining contact with many friends who 
continue to pursue the elusive writing 
Machines. If any super goodies cross 
my path, I'll try to figure out some 
fair way to pass the word. 

So that's about it. Thanks for 
your friendship and good luck to all. 


Typically, Ed Peters closed his let- 
ter with an aside comment which I son't 
think he wanted me to include in the 
article.... 

“Actually, I see little of inter- 
est in it to newsletter readers. It 
makes me think of a statement by an 
early personnel manager for the company 
I worked for, when asked about doing 
something for the retirees. He said, 
"It's like patting a dead horse on the 
ass."" 

Well Ed, I'm sure you are neither 
a dead horse, nor an ass, and we will 





SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Arthur Connan Doyle the creator of 
Bhwrlock Holmes, in his tale "A Case of 
Identity" written in 1891, suggests 
that typewritten messages are as dis- 
tinctly different as those that are 
written by hand. 

In the story Holmes remarks to Dr. 
Watson "It is a curious thing...that a 
typewriter has realy quite as much ind- 
ividuality as a man's handwriting" and 
"I think of writing another little 
Monograph same of these davs on the 
typewriter and its relation to crime." 

Those words were written by the 
great mystery writer three years before 
any real life sleuth would espouse the 
same opinion. 

The identification of a particular 
typewriter, linking it to a criminal 
act, has led to convictions for every 
type of crime imaginable. As recently 


as five or six weeks ago the FBI was 








THE BRASS POUNDERS 
LAMENT by L.t. Gotchy 


Testing for shading. Hmmm, these Revilo ribbons 
do fade after fifty years or so. Of course YOU know, 
REVILO spelled backwards, is OLIVER. Same collector 
in N.Y. sent me this ribbon, but I prefer to hand-roll 
a Burroughs adding machine ribbon. This is my Daddy's 
OLIVER #5 that he used when he was a boomer brass 
pounder on the railroads of the U.S.A. 

A Boomer is a guy who boamed (traveled) about the 
country, working at different railroad jobs. Boomers 
have faded away like last years roses. When I lived 
at the railroad summit of Cajon Pass, back in the 
qotp's. The WHAAAAT? 1950's, sametimes this 3 bank 
keyboard gets unhorsed after pounding on a r bank. 
4 bank, that is. Anyway, the telegrapher (brass- 
pounder) at the depot, called me, and asked: "Dyu 
have a typewriter I can borrow? The Company Underwood 
just went bad-order (broke down)". So, I lugged my 
Oliver number nine down there. Old Beck, began copy- 
ing train orders from the DS (Dispatcher), at a rapid 
rate. He was a master typist. Then he hears the 
train calling for the board, which means a clear 
track; 4 short blasts of the whistle (calling for 
signals). Beck rips the flimsy out of the OLIVER, and 
prepares to put it in the hoop, after he reads it back 
to the DS to insure accuracy. Heh, heh! Beck took 
one searching look at the gibberish he had printed, 
and growled as nasty as a Division Auditor checking an 
expense account for signs of fall out. "What the hell 
kind of a mill is this contraption!” Beck was as 
puzzled as a pup meeting its first porcupine. 


to stand at the West yard limits,with the red against 
it, (like a bus waiting at a traffic signal) while 
Beck had to re-copy by hand, the train order, and 
clearance card, and the DS fuming about delaying #4, 
the Fast Express. Exit Gotchy, with a huge belly- 
laugh! 





all continue to look forward to your 
humor and input. 


searching for a particular "old" type- 
writer in connection with a series of 
letter bambings. 




















Win INTHE ARMY DURING 
WWII HE CONVERTED 
| STANDARD MACHINES To PoLy- 
IGLOT KEYBOARDS WHICH WROTE 
IN 16 LANGUAGES AND WERE 
PARACHUTED TO OSS OPERA- 
TIVES INQCCCUPIED COUNTRIES . 





MARTIN TYTELL 
A NY CITY TYPEWRITER 
EXPERT HAS MORE THAN 
2,000000 PIECES 
OF TYPE EMBRACING 
/45 DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES AND 
TYPE DESIGNS 
































FROM HS Tiny SHOP HE 
WAS SUPPLIED T/W’s TO DwWi6Ht EISEN HOUR, 
ADLAI STEVENSON, DAVID BRINKLEY, ANDY 
ROONEY, CHARLES KURALT, AND A HosT 
oe FAMOUS AUTHORS . 
TIN I951 He DESIGNED 
— AND BUILT BIS *TYPE- 
se % oe WRITER OF TOMORROW" 
= ONE OF ITS FEATURES 
P oe — ENABLED THE TYPIST 
=| : Sy Td ADJUST ToucH 
| se <= PRESSURE FOR EITHER, 
ae ais i “ite SIDE OF THE KEYBOARD 
= To His/ HER PERSONAL 
= TOUCH. 
Spree ISA SUBSCRIBER TO TYPEX -OUR NEWSLETIER, 
ex 











Court 
Reporter 


Makes Good 
by Michael Brooks 


As a young man he grew up on 
his father's farm in Tomokins 
County, N.Y., but his determina- 
tion to secure an education so 
dominated his life that he paid 
his tuition by working as a 
janitor. 

William Wyckoff, Union cap- 
tain during the Civil War, stud- 
ied both law and shorthand. His 
decision to forego a career as an attorney and became 
a court stenographer instead was not an unusual choice 
in that century. Court report, a male daminated 
profession was prestigious and paid extremely well. 

Following the War Wyckoff progressed to the 
position of Stenographer of the 6th Judicial District 
of New York, overseer of the assistants assigned to 
each courtroom. Because of his position and an 
interest in education, Wyckoff would became one of the 
richest men in New York State. 

In 1867 Wyckoff founded the Phonographic Insti- 
tute in the center of his hame town, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Students listened to dictation fram the 500 thick 
volumes of Standard Phonographic works and strived to 
write at the necessary 150 words per minute. An 1877- 
78 Annual Circular fram the school notes that the $75 
tuition "pays for unlimited instruction and practice, 
even should five years be found necessary." 

Wyckoff had acquired one of the first Type- 
Writers manufactured at the Ilion plant, 85 miles to 
the east. He used it in his practice for the prep- 
aration of appellate transcripts. According to the 
Herkimer County Historical Society account in its 1923 
Sto of the ewriter, Wyckoff's assistant steno- 
graphers preferred the pen for transcription of their 
notes and Wyckoff insisted "Use it or quit." 

By 1877 (and perhaps earlier — I have only the 
1877 Circular in my collection) each student was 
preparing transcripts with "the use of the Type-Writer 
from one to two hours each day." What began 10 years 
earlier as a small court reporting school had expanded 
to include Wyckoff's School of Typewriting and his 
Type-Writer Agency in a huge Victorian office building 
(It jis curious that the Herkimer account, a tribute to 
the Remington machine indicates that the first typing 
school was one opened on Broadway in New York in 
1878). 

Wyckoff had been in the Type-Writer sales busi- 
ness since at least mid-1875. ‘The earliest ad in this 
writer's collection, from the Elmira newspaper, is 
dated July 3, 1875. It features the well knowm 
Bannard woodcut of a man resembling a beardless 
Lincoln sitting at the treadle machine. The text as 
in other early Type-Writer ads, begins "A machine to 
supersede the pen..." As Bannard woodcuts were pre- 
pared in Ithaca, the assumption might be made that 
Wyckoff played a role in creating Remington's early 
ads. 

Early ads list "Wyckoff & Rose" ad the Type- 
Writer's agents. While Lock, Yost and Bates were 
marketing on Broadway, Wyckoff and Theodore C. Rose 
sold to Central New York State. Rose was one of 
Wyckoff's court assistants and was second in charge of 
the school, teaching law and general reporting 

The story has been told numerous times of Reming- 
ton's early years difficulties selling typewriters. 
Wyckoff had an advantage over other agents in that 





Continued on page Five 








( closing stamp. 
f » Type-Writer Ribbons, any color, $1.00. 





Phonographic Imstitute. 1% 


Stenographers’ Supplies. 


Hand-Rooks jccciesns, Sscnassewsewstperscscss aamvergssenaen $2.00 
Rigst, ROAC CR i055 wwrecie civie seiuse gained scent sraw aah gmempneron sone -. 1.50 
Second Reader os cs.acjssieransy canes sielecnas) a aed naponee te ains t.75 
BNction ary (Clits cnc anic'qrsneamnnns mr nwArenasnes Stee aask esse 5.00 

x5 genuine Morocco........-.- BENS es wuveEDhewsecee 7.00 


Note Book, half Morocco, 300 pages, lettered and numbered to 


Fine book paper, for Type-Writer work, cut to order. Samples 
and prices sent on application. 


neg Peta - 


TYPE-WRITERS. 


No. 1, Perfected, either style of Type............ 022s eeeveeee $125.00 
No. 4, with Noiseless Cases cccccsasccese vncawesecsze ses, ve 150.00 
Nos ae ae ** and Stenotypic Attachment. ...... 175.00 
No. z, with Cabinet Case... oc5<icdveses woctownnsgiecsaenws 150.00 
No. 2, Upper'and Lower Case... o.csscs cescesvesseccssecseres 150,00 
INO. ‘2, witht: Notweless Cas6 600. ..0< 00 .cses'saacsieesinn sj cuacepen cw 175.0 
No. 3, for tibing wide Pape cs. sicaco sce vesiescwssyacacscesns 135.00 
No, 4; either styleiof Tey pescicss cine wiosice: :smssaciecaserewecnsoes 125.00 
Noss, Portable, in Case.o5 5.5 <cg.cccses Gas casas acts saseesiene 100.00 


- . 
& For specimens of work, or additional information, write, en- 


ee ee 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRAVIS 


Continued from page One 
price he was offering to P.T. Co. 


Qriginally, I 
assumed this was the "Champion" that Brooks DID sell 
Garvin a few years later, and that P.T. Co. had opted 


to buy another Brooks patent. Closer scrutiny of the 
letters revealed that Brooks sold Garvin Machine Co. a 
later machine, calling it the "Champion" after the 
P.T. Co. decided not to use the name for the machine 
they had purchased. 

Along with the patents, Brooks also delivered at 
least one "model" of his machine to Travis. As it 
turns out this model; or models may well be the only 
specimin of the Philadelphia 3-row keyboard, typewheel 
machine ever to exist. 

For the next few years the Philadelphia Type- 
writer Campany devoted most of their effort in devel- 
oping their MOTO-CYCLE, before finally abandoning it 
in favor of the typewriter. 

In 1893 they formed a manufacturing organization 
under the banner “Travis Manufacturing Company" at 
which time they advised their stockholders they 


",..would be ready within a month to produce 150 
machines a : 


In 1894, their fifth year of operation He writes 
"...we have begun to produce our first machines." 
But, not the one they had purchased fram Byron Brooks. 
Instead they produced a 4-row keyboard, typewheel 
machine which they decided to call the Travis Type- 
writer. 

In October of that same year they announced that 
",..we_will soon begin to see the first returns for 
machines sold." and ".... Ss are made 
available to Stockholders only. : 

In February of 1895, their sixth year, they again 
advise their stockholders "...tomorrow_we begin in 
earnest the assembling of our first 100 lot of mach- 
a ee 
Individually assembled single units. Ironically, the 
same sentence goes on "...with almost the full line of 


parts in hand...not over four parts lacking and these 
nearly completed." I guess ts not a real serious 
Pp em as long as the four missing parts don't 


include the platen and typewheel! One has to wonder 


though, how does one begin earnest assembly with four 
parts missing? 
In April, Travis writes to one of the major 


stockholders and comments "I think it would do 
heart good to see the machines bein Sennee ace 
now. ee ees Se this week seen t0 
us to inest imins of ma we have 
seen.” T bet ar ee et at their parts too. 

“In November Travis announced "We are now oe 
enough machines to supply a Washington agency.. 

January 1896: Latest ma es are better.. ‘ 
xr to market generally." 

Qne of my favorites is a letter dated August 24, 
1896 in which Travis writes "The time has came to put 
the machine on the market"..."we are ready to 
produce 30 S a week". What ever happened to 
the prediction of 1893 for 150 machines a week begin- 
ing within the month? 

But, in September he really outdoes himself with 


"All prelimi nery. work is done...we are fully prepared 
to go pone 


It 1s amazing t this campany continued on for 
another year and a half before totally collapsing. On 
May 11, 1898 all of the assets of the company includ- 
ing patents, tools, raw materials, furniture, fixtures 
and inventory was sold at public auction at the Samuel 





Assignee’s Sale, No. 728 Cherry St. 


SSrraALELDPrera. 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., AvctTiongers. 


=CATALOGUE= 


Or THe 


Valuable Stock, chien, 


FIXTURES 
And Patent Rights 


or THe 


“PHILADELPHIA TYPEWRITER C0." 


To be sold at Public Sale, without reserve, 


Ox Weoxesoay, May lita, 1898, 


AT IO A. M. 


_ _ By order of Tag Giaano Lire Ixsurancz, Awwurry AnD 
_Taust Company oF PRILADELERIA. Assignee. 


SAMUEL % FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers, . ’ 
“SW! i Tah-and Wainer S., Piet 





Catalogue for a Sheriff's auction 


T. Freeman Co., in Philadelphia. The stock included 
53 of the "latest improved" Travis typewriters, 55 
incomplete Travis typewriters, lot typewriter parts, 
98 typewriter cases, a Franklin typewriter, a Cali- 
graph typewriter, an oak typewriter cabinet with 
Travis typewriter, and parts for about 100 type- 
writers. 

An interesting note appears at the end of the 
catalog following a list of patents included in the 
sale: 


"NOTE - The above named Brooks patent, being No. 270 
in the Catalogue, will be sold pact to the rights 
Se oS a ant now pendin ig in the 

rs tates Circuit or stern District 
of Pennsylvania against ee Typewriter 
Campany (No. 2, April Sess., ° 

It's only fair to mention that The Philadelphia 
Typewriter Company was not the only one to go “Belly- 
Up" at around this time. Several of the early type- 
writer firms suffered the same fate. There were at 
least two contributing factors to this rash of fail- 
ures. The first was the general economic depression 
which persisted through most of the '90's; the second 
was the formation of the "Typewriter Trust" which put 
an extra burden on the fledgling firms. But even 
under the best of conditions it is hard to imagine a 
firm as poorly managed as the P.T. Co., surviving as 
long as it did. 

Consider that in eight years of "production" this 
firm, which once reported having 50 employees, probab- 
ly produced less than 500 machines. 

At a time when most typewheel machines were sell- 
ing for $50.00 or less, this one had a WHOLESALE price 
tag of $100.00! 

The truly amazing thing is that Mr. Travis didn't 
seem to want to accept the sale of all the assets and 
the dissolution of the company as a final decree. 








ee 
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Phila./ Travis 


In 1901 almost two years after the auction, 
Travis sent the following letter to each of the former 
stockholders: 



















Dear Sir, --- 


surpass all others. 


the fact to me. 


W.H. Travis 


The Philadelphia Typewriter : 
William H. Travis listed as President, continued to be 
listed in the Philadelphia City Directory until 1910. 


1919 Judson Place 
Philadelphia, March, 1901 


The general business depression which pre- 
vented further progress of the Philadelphia 
Typewriter Company having now fully passed, the 
time has come when all conditions are favorable 
to the success of such an enterprise and an 
effort will now be made to organize and develop 
a typewriter of the highest class which will 


You are invited to join the enterprise. 
Should you desire to do so please commnicate 


Very, very truly, 


Court Reporter 

Continued from page Three 

both his profession and his school provided sources of 
sales. It would be fascinating to see the various 
machines listed in the 1877 Circular, particularly the 
"No. 5, Portable, in case" (if it actually was avail- 
able). 

By whatever means, it is a tribute to William 
Wyckoff that while many tried and failed (what happen- 
ed to Mr. Rose?), Wyckoff continued to report cases 
daily, to teach, and to believe in the future of the 
writing machine. Other court reporters became foot- 
notes to the Type-Writer's history by testing Sholes’ 
pre-production models. Wyckoff had the foresight to 
eventually progress to ownership with Henry Benedict 
and Clarence Seamans in 1886. 

Wyckoff's family mansion, a long-time dream, was 
nearing completion when he died in 1895. 


[Editor's note: I feel compelled to defend one 
of those "other court reporters", certainly James O. 
Clephane, one of those who tested Sholes machines, was 
no "footnote to history." Clephane was largely 
instrumental in the development of the Linotype mach- 
ine and the huge industry that it fostered.] 


Michael Brooks is an avid collector and has 
recently bought the entire Hd Peters collection to add 
to his own. Mike should know what he's talking about 
when he gets on the subject of court reporting, he 
taught law to reporters for nine years, and his wife 
is co-owner of Brooks & Ojeda, Deposition Reporters. 

The Brooks's have three children and live in 
Cakland, CA. 
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Rare 1886 “Boston” 
typewriter hunt and 

pecks out a $17,000 bid at 
Harris in Marshalltown 


From the COLLECTORS JOURNAL, 
17, 1989. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa - 


by Patricia M. Knight 
Fewer than Many of the typewriters in the sale 


Mary models of rare machines yielded 
exceptional prices. 

Qn the other hand, rare machines in bad 
condition are bringing lower prices 
reflective of their condition. A 
Sholes & Glidden, probably the most 
sought-after machine by collectors, 
yielded a low $7,185 because of it's 
"bad" condition. 


Williams No. 1 rund (#636) DM 10.925,- 
Hartford No. 2(#637): DM 4.025.- 
Granville Automatic (#638): DM 7.475,- 
Columbia No. 2 (#639): DM 7.475.- 
Crown (#641): DM 27.600,- 

Burnett (#642): DM 16,100,- 

Crandall (#643): DM 9.775,- 


ten known examples of the "Boston" 1886 were fram the collection of the late 
typewriter survive. The specimen that Dan Post, the founding editor and pub- 
went on the auction block at the Gene lisher of this newsletter. 

Harris Family Antique Auction Center in The following is a listing of the more 
Marshalltown Saturday, October 28, was spectacular items in the sale which 


the first ever to be offered to the included 644 catalogue lots. 


public for sale. ‘Two telephone bidders 
and a collector from Connecticut bat- 
tled for the typewriter. The winning 
bid of $17,000 went to the Connecticut 
collector on the premises! His friend 
told me after the bidding was over that 
the "Boston" was going to Switzerland 
in trade for two other even more valu- 
able machines. The typewriter operated 
by moving the arched lever across a 
crescent arrangement where the alphabet 
and numbers were printed. The appara- 
tus was mounted on parallel wooden 
boards. The telephone bidders were 
also interested in the smaller "Butler" 
typewriter, which sold at $800. 


AUCIION TEAM KOLN 


Uwe Breker's great auction team held 
another of their very popular sales at 
Cologne, West Germany on December 2nd 
and the results seem to indicate prices 
are beginning to be more reflective of 
quality and rareity. 

Common machines such as Densmores and 
Bar-Locks sold lower, while extraordi- 


(Rates of exchange § = DM 1.60/ 


£ = DM2.7S) 





Typewriters: 
Emerson No, 3 (#43): DM 1.610,- 

TipTip (#47): DM 1.150,- 
Portex/National 5 (#230): DM 1.150.- 
Odell, neu vernickelt (#271): DM 2,530,- 
Daugherty (#272 + 537): DM 3.220,-/each 
Commercial Visible (#277): DM 6.325,- 
Franklin No. 7 (#621): 2,070,- 

Lambert (#280): DM 1.840,- 

Peoples (#282): DM 2.070,- 
Buckner/Smith Premier 1 (#303): DM 3.220,- 
Edelmann (#538): DM 3,450,- 

Noiseless Portable (#568): DM 1,035,- 
Caligraph No. 2 (#570): DM 1.610,- 
Hammond Multiplex (#612): DM 1.95S,- 
New American No. 5 (#627): DM 2.760,- 
Jewett No. 5 (#628): DM 1.955,- 

Rem-Sho (#629): DM 2.760,- 

Hammond No. 1 (#630): DM 2,530,- 
Salter No. 5 (#631): DM 7.475,- 

Sholes Visible (#632): DM 6.095,- 

Victor Index (#633): DM 5,520,- 





+ 636 


Fax (#59): Dk 2,185, 


Adix (#63): DM 2.070,- 

Gem (#67): DM 690.- 

Archimedes (#73): DM 2.070.- 
Finger-Rechengerat (#74): DM 1,265,- 
Trinks Triplex (#77): DM 805.- 
Scribola (#106): DM 2.070.- 

Duco (#118): DM 1.26S,- 

Archimedes (#441): DM 2.300.- 
Burroughs/Pike (#442): DM 690.- 
Saxonia (#466): DM 2,300,- 

Webbs Adder (#472): DM 1,265.- 
Adix (#473): DM 1.725,- 

Jeffers (#474): DM 1,840,- 

Rechenaffe (#490): DM 1,26S,- 

Baby Peerless (#532): DM 2,300.- 
Millionar (#534): DM 6,900.,- 

Thomas de Colmar (#535): DM 10,350,- 
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Turn Of The Century Typing Pool- SEARS Style 


























No. 26 STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMEN 
SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, lil. 


No. 26. STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


In this room between one hundred and fifty and two hundred young women are 
engaged in transcribing letters dictated by correspondents throughout the institution, 
This dictation is received in the Stenographic Department by two methods, each of which 
requires specially trained operators. By one method the typist goes directly to the cor- 
respondent and takes his dictation in shorthand, returning to this department where she 
transcribes the letters just received. By the other method the correspondents dictate 
their letters to a graphophone. The cylinders are then sent by messenger to the gritpho- 
phone division of the Stenographic Department, where cach operator has a graphophone 
and typewriter, and quickly transcribes the dictation. : 

Over ten thousand Ictters are written in this department each day, and as these are 
handled upon schedule time, no letter can remain in the department longer than two 
hours. A large force of collectors, distributers and mail dispatchers is required, and the 
system is so perfect that not a paper may be mislaid or lost. An interesting feature of 
this department is the record which is kept of the work of each individual operator. The 
lines in every letter are counted and the operator is given credit therefor, while the 
department for which it was written is charged. Any mistakes that are made are charged 
against the responsible party, and the records thus obtained are extremely valuabie in 
determining the st4ndard of the personnel of the department. 

Another interesting fact is the quantity of stationery used. On an average ten 
thousand letter heads and twenty thousand second sheets used in making carbon copies 
for our records are consumed in this department daily, while the actual value of all the 
office supplies is of such large proportions as to be almost unbelievable. This is one of 
the busiest. departments of the institution and to enter into a detailed description of its 
various activities would require a small volume. 








Since the writer states that between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred young women produced this remarkable output, let's take him 
literally and assume the actual number was one hundred and seventy five 
young women. A workforce of this size would have had to produce more than 
fifty seven 3-page letters each day. 

Since 10-hour workdays were the norm for this period, each woman would 
have had to type one page every 3.5 minutes allowing 15 minutes for lunch 
and other breaks. 

It doesn't seem possible does it? Even if the article is only 50% 
factual these gals would have had to turn out one page tia’ S seven minutes 
with a full half hour for lunch. 

I bet the little ladies couldn't wait to get home to See up a hearty 
meal for the MASTER OF THE HOUSE! 
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PARIS EXPOSITION! 
HIGHEST AWARD!! 


———COLD MEDAL 
SECURED BY THE CALIGRAPH. 


100,000 4 see 
Daily ayes 


TYPE WRITER. 


Awarded the 
ee COLD MEDAL, 
GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! ! oe 


TT, W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one At a grand concours of type writers in Paris, called by several 
single minute, and G. A. McBride wrote prominent scientists of France at the Mayoralty Hall, Second Arron- 
129 words in a single minute, Blindfolded, dissement, the HAMMOND made a record of one hundred and 
on the caligraph. seventy words per minute, but the others, although present, declined 
THE CHAMPION MACHINE OF THE WORLD. pt as 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE co., | THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 447-449 East 52d St. N. Y. 

BRANCH. OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; TIN St. N 1 i i 
; , Cincinnati, 0.; 1003 Arch Street, assau St. New-York. 16 8. 6th St. Philadelphia. 
© Pc te ee See 198 La Salle St. Chicago. 300 Washington St. Boston. 











+ %, 1680, 
"The Titan Brg. Cory Rew York, Jan. 7, 1680. 





ya ‘lemem-< 
Vietor Typewriter bought of you has given ent! 
ony doing the work equal to the Digheet cost Saehiaees ™ 
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A page from THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 1889 
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WANTED (Sucht): The Noisless Portable. 
Also 15 keytops for a Caligraph 4, and 
a typewheel for a Bennet. Peter Muck- 
ermann, Kleestr.12, 4840 Rheda-Wieden- 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevraagd): Information 
about the Odell #1 produced at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Xerox copies of ads would 

fice. Copies of any early TW liter- 
ature. Does anyone out there own such 
an Qdel? Please reply to Jos Legrand, 
Kreutzerstraat 24, 5011 AA Tilburg, 
Netherlands. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevraagd): Remington 2 

machine. Specifically need paper 
table and front carriage wheel. Jay 
Respler, 230 Randolph Rd., Freehold, NJ 
07728. 201/431-1464. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevraagd): Lcoking for 
nice & unusual cheque-writers and re- 
lated printers. Looking for unusual 
calculating devices. looking for 
cypher machines. Please write to Fritz 
Niemann, Wiesenstr. 11, D-4503 Disson, 
West Germany. 


ALSO Yost #1 parts machine. 
Contact Tom FitzGerald, 2125 Mount- 
Vernon St., Phila., PA19130. 215/ 
232-0328. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) - I 
want to thin out my collection. Sev- 
eral early American make machines must 
go. Contact Mike Brown for a list at 
9131 Bustleton Ave., Phila., PA 19115. 


TRADE (Tausche, Tauscht) 

I have early magazine typewriter ads. 
Send Xerox of your duplicates .and 
I'll send you mine. All ads are 
originals and publication dated. Tom 
FitzGerald, 2125 Mount Vernon St., 
Phila., PA 19130. 215/232-0328. 


TRADE (Tausche, Tauscht, Te ruil) 
Ornate copper fronted BARLOCK No.6, FOX 
FOLDING No. 1, scarce MIGNON Model 2, 
GENIATUS, and IMPERIAL Model D. All in 
good condition. WANT: BLICK Oriental, 
NICKO BLICK (Music), REM No. 4, and 
other interesting typewriters and sew- 
ing machines, Bernard Williams, 80 
Manor Road, Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 
DEL59SP, England. Tel. 0283-65858 eve- 
nings U.K. time. 


TRADE Tausche, Tauscht, Te ruil) 

Brass sewing machine (same system as 
Journeaux Leblond, circa 1870) for rare 
typewriter, preferably one made in 
Berlin. Dr. Iutz Rolf, Kaiserstrasse 
25, D 1000 Berlin 20, Rep. of Germany. 


TRADE (Tausche, Tauscht, Te ruil) 

Will trade old typewriters for antique 
slot machines. Willem Ban, Wilsonstr. 
14, NL 2131 PS Hoofddorp, Netherlands. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden, TeKoop) 
REMINGTON/SMITH PREMIER No. 10. $75. 
Roland Schram, 807 Ira Ave., Kalamazoo, 
MI 49001, U.S.A. 
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L MORGAN YOST, Cherokee Village, Ark.- 
"I, too, should like to know more about 
G.W.N. Yost. Perhaps I shall find time 
to leok some more. My chief hobby 
interest is antique and classic motor 
cars, especially Packard, of which I 
now own ten, dwindled fram 24 plus. I 
am now 81, so I acquire fewer as time 
goes on. TI have been looking for some 
typewriters as I find time. My collec- 
tion now number 34 including the 
Oliver No. 9 that I began typing on at 
the age of nine. I had to give up one 
garage stall to build shelves for type- 
writers." [Now if you sold off the 
other ten Packards you'd have roan for 
another 340 typewriters and be able to 
give Dennis Clark same competition.] 


MIKE BROOKS, Oakland, CA - If you could 
put something in the next issue that I 
am looking for early Statue of Liberty 
models with realistic facial features 
(I've bought a couple of chicken-faced 
models, one gorilla and two imbeciles). 
Also other related items (no postcards, 
please). Will offer typewriters and 
other collectibles in trade. Tel 

eves (CA time) at 415/339-1751. [Tell 
me, did the imbeciles have a typewriter 
tucked under their ‘ss instead of 
books?] 


MARGERY D. SHOLES, Chappaqua, NY - "My 
husband, Stephen D. Sholes, is a direct 
descendant of Christopher L. Sholes, 
who was his great-great grandfather. 
We are very interested in obtaining a 
Sholes-Glidden typewriter; it is my 
understanding that they were only manu- 
factured fran 1873 to 1878." (When I 
received your letter with your name on 
the upper left corner of the envelope I 
had hoped you were writing to tell me 
that you had an attic full of S & G's 
and wanted rid of them!] 


MARTIN TYTELL, NYC - "I am seventy 
seven years old, in the T/W business 
for over 62 years and love to fix old 
typewriters. We have the facilities 
and parts plus an extensive inventory 
of old machines to cannibalize. Some 
old employees who have retired would 
like to work a few days a month on old 
machines in their home workshops and 
eagerly await any work your newsletter 
May generate. No charge for examina- 
tion and estimate.’ [How about looking 
around and see if you can find a paper 
table for a Remington No. 2.] 


CARRIAGE TRADE ADS ARE 
FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevraagd): Parts for 
Hammond 12 - ribbon shield, rubber im- 
pression strip, plated clip for lan- 
guace plate, etc., or parts machine. 
Also need advice - how to increase 
impression. Jon Battle, 8133 Heather- 
ton Lane, #204, Vienna, VA 22180. ‘Tel. 
703/698-8741. 





Smithsonian Institute 


' Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 
In about 1924 when I was 7 and 


S= Aree: visiting my Uncle Frank I became 


interested in his old "Smith Premier 
Typewriter" which he had purchased in 
approximately 1890-1895. It has 7 
rows and 12 columns of keys and tabs 
- three of these rows are Capital 
letters and three are small. 

It's mechanical in that the 
keys when depressed lift the keys 
through a rod system. In any case in 
1924 I took it apart and as punish- 
ment my uncle put it in a box and be- 
fore he died he charged me with re- 
assembling it. I'm now 72 and I 
think it's time I get at it. Can you 
tell me where I can get instructions 
or books on the assembly of all these 
bloody parts? 

Thanking you in advance for 


your time. 
Richard McFadden 
921 Walnut St. 
Latrobe, PA 15650 


412/537-3809 


[The above letter was forwarded to 
TypEx by the Smithsonian and is re- 
printed with the permission of Mr. 
McFadden. 

Surely, one of you great folks out 
there can think of a way to assist 












this gentleman and put his conscience 
to rest after 65 years of torment!] 
~ e 
Anyone for ag | 
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Over the years there seem to have 
been several “gold” machines, some of 
which reportedly were made for movie 
stars, Arab Shieks, Kings, and Popes. 
But have any of you heard of a "gold" 
Production model of a Royal Quiet De- 
luxe from the late 1940's? 

I know about Ian Flemming report- 
edly treating himself to a gold plated 
Royal (1952 vintage) after having can- 
pleted filming of the James Bond thril- 
er, Casino Royale. 

I know about the Cartier 24 carat 
gold Royal, and about the Oliver in 
gold plate at the 1904 St. Louis Fair. 
But I didn't know that Royal put out a 
"gold" edition of a limited production 
model. 

The gentleman who wrote me about 
his gold Royal said that he spoke to an 
old timer at Royal a few years ago and 
was told that he worked on these mach- 
ines in about 1947. He stated that all 
the parts that were gold, came wrapped 
in tissue paper and that only a select 
few workers were allowed to handle and 

Does anyone out there know any- 
thing about these machines? Our cor- 
respondent is very interested in learn- 
ing the approximate value of the -mach- 
ine. Anyone have any idea? 
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Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
2125 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. PA 19130 


FOR THE ENTHUSIAST 
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A String 


by Tom FitzGerald 


I had originally written this article several 
months ago, intending it to appear in the last issue 
of TypeEx, but postponed its publication in favor of 
another story. It's a good thing I did because a 
recent discovery shot that article full of holes. 

My original story was about the Pearl typewriter 
that was also produced as the Peoples, and the Champ 
ion, with only a brief statement about the mysterious 
Hoxie/Searing machine which was also to be called the 
"Pearl". Theodore W. Searing was the patent holder of 
this machine, and DeLacy F. Hoxie was President of the 
Pearl Typewriter Company, which was organized to pro- 
duce it. 

Collector Mike Brooks acquired a letter written 
on this campany's letterhead, but my information was 
that no known specimens of the machine existed. (I 
have since found out that Dennis Clark has two of 
them). The machine was always a bit of a mystery and 
has been written up in more than one other typewriter 
newsletter in recent years. 

Like the more successful Pearl, the one that was 
also produced as the Peoples, and the Champion; the 
Hoxie/Searing machine was a small dial/index type- 
writer made to sell at a low price. 
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Of PEARLS 


Both Pearls were to be introduced to the market 
in 1893, and both were to be manufactured in New York 
City. The one was quite successful and remained on 
the market under one or the other of its aliases for 
at least eight years. For years it was assumed that 
the other one had never been produced. After all, how 
could two different typewriters bearing the same name 
have been on the market at the same time? And how 
could one which printed only capital letters hope to 
campete with the other, which printed both capitals 
and lower case. After all, the year was 1893 and the 
economic climate of the country was not great. And 
oh yeah...the Typewriter Trust was organized that same 
year to make things even tougher for the little guys. 
If Hoxie's Pearl Typewriter Company didn’t make it 
into production it would have been no great surprise. 
Dozens of typewriter firms formed at about this time 
went down the tube before producing a single machine. 

Well, so much for assumptions...now, not only 
does Dennis Clark have two of these machines, but Mike 
Brooks came up with yet another specimen to compliment 
the letter which he has owned for a few years. And 
what a specimen too! . It's in beautiful condition and 


Continued on page Three 
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The following arrived too late to appear last issue. 


February 13, 1990 
Dear Tom, 

Forgive my not answering your latest @. VW had 
a snow storm here, last December, and, while taking my 
morning 5 mile walk, I lost traction, slipped on some 
ice, and fell on my right hip with a thud that must've 
registered a 6 on the Seismograph at Cal Tech. I 
didn't break any side-rods, but I was laid up on the 
rip track for class II repairs. I'm now back on the 
high-iron, though running light. (.K.. now!) 

Now, in case you don't have keys to all those 
switch-locks we just passed: No bones are broken, but 
I did have to have medical attention, X-rays, and all 
types of reparatory adjustments. 

This is NOT an OLIVER! It is an Underwood #5 
quite common), given to me as a gift, so now it 
seems, despite my declaration I would harbor no other 
T/Ws except OLIVER, I am under a metamorphosis of the 
clavistar, which would make the late Dan Post assure 
me, I AMa T/Weollector! I am WOT! The person who 
dropped this Underwood on me, was going to haul it off 
to the dump, or, worse yet, donate it to the local 
Society For The Investigation Of Child Wlfare In 
Tibet, so what could I do, but accept! The machine 
has too light a touch for me. 

So, it's back to OLIVER #5, even if the mains on 
THIS machine, have been set too tight! OLIVER's are 
absolutely the most Jinorial of all T/W's. 

Jinorial? Don't reach for your dictionary! 
Webster would experience dilation of the pupils, AND 
defective respiration, over that word. My father 
coined that word. It means anything, or any person, 
who is supreme, the best there is, first class. Any 
book, or newspaper, or other printed matter he read, 
if it met his standards, was a "Jinorious". Pappy- 
arco (arco meaning same as, "Jinorial"), had a lingo 
all his own. Me day he arrived hame fran town, 
excitedly informing me, "You should have been riding 
the bus with me, today!" 

"Why? What happened?" 

"What happened! The man riding in the seat 
across from me, had one of those athletie fits!" 

Of course, Pappy-aroo meant "epileptic", but he 
didn't have enough teeth to say that word, and prob- 
ably, his description was more Jinorially accurate 
than any other. Old Pappy-aroo used to crack up all 
of his nine kids, when he would go into one of his 
verbal vignettes! We would became helplessly mired in 
these etmological convulsions, which led to a moment- 
ary functional incapacity. 

As for me, I am down to my last 5 or 6 OLIVERS, 
but I know they will outlast me, and then same. 

73's & CUL, =SORK 


[For those of you who have not had the pleasure of 
corresponding with L.T. Gotchy (SORX to his friends 
and family) let me introduce him...L.T.'s been around 
a few years. He's worked on the railroads, spent 12 
years living in a mountain cabin in the San Gabriel 
mountains, was an antique car nut back in the 1940's 
with the late Dan Post, and acquired his first OLIVER, 
a #9, back in 1935 when he was still a "callow youth". 
L.T. has been toutin' and totin' his beloved Olivers 
ever since. He swears he is NOT a typewriter collec- 
tor, but who but a devoted collector could write 
sonnets to the Reverend Olivers contraption? Some- 
times his railroad lingo needs a little explanation, 
so let's proceed...73's & CUL= Best wishes, and see 
you later. OS= Correspondence. ] 








HOW MUCH WORK IS TYPING 
by Darryl Rehr 


Q. August 19, 1899, the Santa Barbara, CA 
INDEPENDENT published a little colum detailing the 
toil and sweat put out by typists of the day. You 
think you work hard for a living? Listen to what they 
had to do. 

The typical case was described as a stenographer 
who had to transcribe his notes on a typewriter. The 
average work load was 60 pages a day (when's the last 
time you typed 60 pages in a day?), with a average of 
250 words per page. Get a pencil, you may need to 
keep count. So far, we're up to 15,000 words. Got 
Lt? 

shee The average word is five letters plus a 
space, so we're talking 90,000 strokes of the keys per 
day. Here's how that translates into finger motion. 
Each finger, the writer claims, is held 1-1/2 inches 
above. the keyboard, it descends, presses the key for 
3/4 inch, and returns another 1-1/2 inches to the rest 
point. That comes to 4-1/4 inches of finger motion 
per letter. 

Now, it's multiplying time. We're told that for 
each word, the typist's fingers travel 1 foot, 3 
inches. Carry it all through for the total 90,000 
keystrokes, and you get 405,000 inches of finger 

motion per day. Tired yet? 

We'll save you same figuring time. The 405K 
inches equals 6-1/2 miles. But let's not forget all 
the carriage returns! Each page has 27 lines, giving 
you a total of 1,620 lines for the day's 60 pages. 
The INDEPENDENT writer calculates hand motion of 7 
inches to grab the return lever, and another 7 to move 
the carriage, for 14 inches per line. Multiply that 
by your 1,620 lines, and you get: 22,620 inches, or 
1,890 feet, another third of a mile. 

Now for the heavy part. Each keystroke takes 10 
ounces of pressure (must've been a Remington). That's 
10 ounces, 90,000 times! That's 90,000 ounces! 
That's 56,250 pounds! BGAD, that's 28-1/8 TONS!!! 

The writer stopped adding things up when he 
started mentioning things like flipping pages, making 
corrections or clearing typbar jams. Here's the 
conclusion: 


",..when you take into constderation the tremen- 
dous physical strain, and add to it the nervous 
energy expended in turning out intelligent work 
with correct grammar, punctuation, paragraphing, 
capttaltzation, and spelling, do not find fault 
tf you find a letter or word written wrong, but 
stop and consider how many pages were written 
before tit, and then figure it out, and you will 
find that the wrong word ts probably one ina 
thousand." 

















Continued from page One 


is clearly marked "Pearl Typewriter - Patented May 12, 
1891",. the date Searing's patent was granted. Though 
it differs slightly fram the engraving on the letter- 
head, there is no doubt it is the machine which was 
patented by ‘Theodore W. Searing and manufactured by 
The Pearl Typewriter Company. 

The letter, a copy of which accampanies this 
article reads as follows: 





Now to get back to the other Pearl, alias the 
Peoples, alias the Champion. Like most of this inven- 
tors great machines, this one too, has been attributed 
to everyone else except the man who actually patented 
it. For despite what you may have read in the past, 
this great little machine was in fact another of the 
inventions fram the fertile mind of Byron Alden 
Brooks. Brooks filed for his patent on July 31, 1889 
and was granted patent #476,942 on June 14, 1892. 

The Collectors Guide to Antique Typewriters 
states "The well known and long existing Garvin Mach- 
ine Company of New York City, were the manufacturers 
for its owners of the Peoples typewriter, which also 
sold under the name Pearl, in 1893." Papers in the 
"Philadelphia Typewriter Company" records at the 
Smithsonian Archives indicate that The Garvin Machine 
Company had purchased the rights to the machine fran 
Brooks. 

The Garvin Company was recognized as one of the 
best manufactories by this time, and was already well 
experienced in the manufacture of typewriters, having 
produced the first Hammonds as early as 1886. In 
1892, George G. Prentice, a "mechanical expert" at the 
Garvin plant, designed and built a typewriter for 
printing in bound ledgers [a book T/W]. It would 
appear then, that the Pearl was no less than the third 
typewriter produced by this firm by 1893. 

Mike Adler, in his The Writing Machine, credits 
the Brooks Pearl to C. J. A. Sjoberg for a patent 
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issued in 1892. his patent, #445,128 was for an 
annular ribbon enclosing the periphery of a type- 
wheel", it was not for the machine itself, but for the 
unique ribbon mechanism which was a modification to 
the original design. 

In Mares, The History of The Typewriter, written 
in 1908, the author states: "The Peoples typewriter - 
This is the invention of Mr. E. Prouty, hails fron 
Chicago. We have one before us as we write." As we 
said, the Peoples, Pearl, and Champion were all pro- 
duced fram the same patents. ‘The only possible con- 
nection Mr. Prouty could have had with this machine 
would have been that of a dealer or distributor. He 
was known to have been a printing equipment dealer as 
well as co-inventor with his wife, of the Prouty & 
Hines typewriter. 

So to set the record straight...there were TWO 
Pearls...one was invented by Theodore W. Searing, and 
the other by Byron Alden Brooks. But none were 
invented by the Garvin Machine Company, C. J. A. 
Sjorberg, or Enoch Prouty. 





IT’S A SMALL WORLD 


Qn Thursday, June 28th I drove the 70 miles fran 
my home in Philadelphia to Kutztown, PA to attend 
Renningers Antique Extravaganza. Unlike a similar 
trip in April, I didn't mu into any collectors I 
knew, nor for that matter did I see any super rare 
machines. I did however have a rather strange, but 
pleasant experience. 

I was walking down an aisle of stalls when I 
spied the wooden carrying case with a Blickensderfer 
logo on it. When I opened the case the first thing I 
saw was not the machine within, but an envelope prop- 


ped on top of it. ‘The envelope had the Typewriter 
Exchange logo used by the late and beloved Dan Post, 
the original publisher of this newsletter, who passed 
away last year. 

Inside was a letter from Dan to the owner of the 
little Blick 7. Dan was responding to her questions 
about the typewriter. The letter was dated April 6, 
1987. Reading the one paragraph note was like receiv- 
ing a long lost letter fram an old friend. 

It's a small world, and Dan Post never did have 
any trouble spanning it with friendship. I couldn't 
resist...I bought the machine with the letter as a 
bonus. 
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Junketeering 
Gumshoes 


Curt Scaglione, Mike Brown, Ed 
Peters, and myself spent a pleasant 
Fathers Day wandering around the ant- 
igue malls in Adamstown, in the heart 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country. 

We made the rounds of three of 
bigger sites; Renningers, Black Angus, 
and Shupps Grove, but without much 
luck, though we saw the wares of sever- 
al hundred dealers. 

We did see a pretty decent Oliver 
9 for $25, but none of us were really 
in the market for an Oliver 9. There 


a history of the typewriter 


THE WRITING MACHINE a history of the typewriter, by 
Michael H. Adler, is now available directly from The 


Typewriter Exchange. 


Typewriter historian Michael H. Adler's great work 
is large (7-1/2" X 10"), extensive (380 pages), profusely 
illustrated (328 excellent photographs and line drawings) 
and cased in a deluxe hard binding with tinted edges and 
@ full-color dust jacket. Advanced collectors call it 


their "bible." 


Expect to be overjoyed with this treasure! . That's 
a promise! If you don't agree that this exhaustive vol- 
ume is the finest tool you could wish for in support of 
your favorite subject, return it for a full refund. 

TO GO FIRST CLASS in the early typewriter interest 
TREAT YOURSELF NOW! Send your check for $62 to. The Type- 
writer Exchange, 2125 Mount Vernon Street, Phila., PA, 


19130. 


THE TYPEWRITER 


And The Men Who Made It 


THE TYPEWRITER AND THE MEN WHO MADE IT 
"remains the moet authoritative source,” 


was a nice Dial toy T/W for $5, but 

I saw a Remington 2 parts machine 
with the parts I needed, but passed it 
up at $75. Another so ~ so Oliver, and 
an early L.C, Snith filled out the in- 
ventory of. available hardware. 

The real surprise of the day came 
when Curt, after fingering through a 
box full of odds and ends, announced 
"Well what do you know...an L.C, Smith 
presentation pin!" We didn't believe 
him at first, for what he held in his 
hand wasn't much bigger than a sun- 
flower seed. But, sure enough it had a 
tiny picture of a typewriter on a blue 

, around which were the words 
"Presented by the L.C.Snith Typewrit- 
er. Co.*s 


THE BOOKS DESCRIBED BELOW ARE NOW AVAILABLE DIRECTLY FROM THE 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE AND ARE THE ONES YOU WILL WANT AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS FOR READY REFERENCE. 


The Writing Machine 


and fancies. 


COLLECTOR’S GUIDE TO 
ANTIQUE TYPEWRITERS 


Areference gem for the enthusiast! Interfaced with 
unedited republication of those 290 long- 
celebrated condensed typewriter history vignettes 
— acclaimed as basic reference by the collector 
ever since their initial appearance 

The historical profiles were slanted by the 
original compilers to become “a complete and 
authoritative work for future reference and en- 
cyclopedic purpose.” At last published with 
Post-Era Archives’ supplementary ad exhibits this 
work takes a place as a prime reference source for 
verification of features, pricing and chronology. 

For the newcomer to the world of early writing 128 PAGES 
machines — recognized today as the pivotal 330 ILLUSTRATIONS 
mechanical development in communications 
between primitive society and modern times —the jweTaLLic GOLD STAMPING 
Collector's Guide provides a goldmine of facts 


The amazing thing was that twenty 
minutes later, at another dealers 
booth, I found a slightly larger pin in 
goldlike metal with a Royal typewriter 
cast in its face, above which was the 
mumber 50. We concluded that it had 
been made to commemorate Royals 50th 
anniversary. 

Mike rounded out our buying spree 
with the purchase of a ribbon tin, and 
we decided to call it a day. 

No great finds this day, just the 
pleasant campany of a couple of good 
friends who share a common interest and 
the anticipation of the hunt. 

I did manage to pick up the bottom 
half to match the top of a roll-top 
desk I've had for about ten years. 
At $40 it was a bargain. 
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125 CONTEMPORARY ADS 
HARDBINDING, 6%" x 9%" 


$12.95 plus postage 


THE HISTORY OF THE TYPEWRITER, 
SUCCESSOR TO THE PEN 


The straightforward title of this book only partly 
















writes Don Hoke, former curator of the 


tiny print run fram the University of 
Illinois Press in 1954, and out of print 
practically ever since) should be in the 
hands of every collector today. 


170 PAGES 

LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 
HARDBINDING, 6-1/4" X 9-1/4" 
BIWED METALLIC STAMPING 


for overseas mailings. 


Canada. 








POSTAGE: . Add $2 to the purchase price in the U.S. and Canada, and $3.50 












describes its contents. In addition to an excellent 
chronicle of the development of the writing 
machine, some 280 prominent — as well as then 
already obscure — typewriters, stenographic 
machines, braille writers and related devices were 
analyzed, classified by design, described and 
evaluated. 

This elegant reissue of the first significant book on 
the subject to be published in the English lan- 
guage marks also the first appearance of George 
Carl Mares’ long-sought milestone work since the 
limited 1909 edition was distributed. 
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220 ILLUSTRATIONS P24, 95 
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The purchase price of THE WRITING MACHINE includes postage in the U.S. and 



























{157 Five 
It is a compact, simple, and durable machine, and — 
writes music the exact equal of a printed sheet. ==—— = 
i ithout he instructi 
and produce muck better results far more rapidly than | __OR€ touch of the finger should produce any character 
a writer with a pen. used by the operator of a writing machine ; instruments 
Lt is one of the most important labor and time saving that ae to accomplish this are deficient and do not fully 
machines ever produced for the use of professional and | Meet the necessity that: brought them forth. These 
amateur musicians. facts are self-evident. ae one é 
Children learning music with its assistance will ac- The No. 2 “Caligraph” is the only writing machine 
quire the art more rapidly and thoroughly than in the that fully economizes time and labor, and economy of 
ordinary way. time and labor is the best reason we know for solicit- 
When desired, it can be adapted, by an additional de- | 18 trade. Peter 
vice, to print in the words of a song. Granting that we are at the front in this, we can show 
It writes every kind of music, whether for orchestra | that our late improved machines excel in mechanical 
or piano. x merit, durability, and beauty of work. 
It weighs a quarter of a pound. 10,000 “ Caligraphs” are in daily use. 
It is warranted to completely fill all these claims. We publish 4oo letters from prominent men and firms 
Price of Machine with case, . . . $10.00 which are convincing. 
Type wheel for extra musical characters, 2.50 For specimens, etc., address 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Th = = 4s = 
i ‘i e American Writing Machine Co. 
The Columbia Type-Writer Company, 
Stewart Building, 2830 BROADWAY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
P. O. Box 2550. New-York. New-York Office, 237 Broadway. 
From an 1886 edition of THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
AUKTION SHAUS Bedienungsanleitungen S.M 51. Continental PS 73 
13. Konvolut 20 farbbanddosen 171 52. Mercedes Euklid 37 MS 168 
14. Konvolut Birozubehér 55 53. Mercedes Mod. R 21 146 
GRAEBER 15. Konvolut 7 Teile ftir S.M 91 54. N F I handaddierer bakelit 104 
16. Comptator ohne stift 329 55. Odhner 7 213 
17. Hammond 12 Ideal 415 56. Odhner 137 137 
18. Rem-Sh od 4 Kupf - Odhner 227 1 
A recent auction at the Graeber 19. ee aad r9 1 ik a ange aes Odhner 239 = 
Auction house in West Germany 20. Hammond Multiplex 329 59. Produx zahnstangen 21 
yielded the prices shown. The 21. Bar-Let 1 blau 274 60. Resulta AS 7 88 
prices have been converted from 61. Resulta BS 7 88 
Deutschemarks to American CALCULATORS 62. Resulta BS 9 88 
dollars. . * 63. Resulta 7 88 
Auktionshaus Graeber is located ie Se ctee sata tae = 64. Resulta 7 88 
at Arrenbergerstrasse 6, D 5600 33. Addiator “Supra* 34 65. Schubert DRV 128 
Wuppertal 1, W. Germany. Oi  “Maritiria 190 34 66. Schubert DRV 128 
Telef. 0202/303025 35. Brunsviga 13 RK 91 67. Thales AE 159 
Fax, 0202/311427 36. Comptometer model J 165 68. Thales CER 243 
37. Diehl EVM 1 98 69- Thales CER 143 
TYPEWRITERS 38 Facit mod. NE elektr. 85 70. Triumphator C 2 152 
1. Triumph Adding Machine $49331 38. Diehl EVM 18 98 71. Triumphator H2N = 
2. Senator schreibm. Martin 322 2,318 40. Facit 1-13 85 72. Triumphator CRN 1 rot 16 
3. Caligraph 4 433. 41. Facit 2-16 85 73. Triumphator CRN 1 grin 88 
4. Imperial "B" 433. 42. Facit 2-16 85 74. Triumphator CRN 2 im 
5. Bar Lock 14 384. 43. Facit 1-13 85 75. Walther RMKZ 162 
6. Oliver 6 256 44. Facit 1004 88 76. Walther WSR 110 1b 
7. Olivas 5 256 45. Feliks 195 77. Walther WSR 160 Te 
8. Mettoy spielzeug 73 46. Hamann E elektr. 76 78. Walther WSR 160 
9. Stempelhalter-jugendstill 73 47. Lipsia 1H1 198 
10. Konvolut 2 Biiromasch. Kompass 55 48. Madas 16 E 85 The next Graeber Auction of office 
11. Konvolut mit 17 Biroartikeln 128 49. Marchant mod. B elektr 88 machines will be held on November 
12. Konvolut 16 versch. original 110 50. Addo X mod. 20 E 85 3, 1990. 
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INGENIOUS YANKEES 


by Donald R. Hoke 


"The typewriter was the most complex mechanism 
mass produced by American industry, public or private, 
in the nineteenth century." This is the conclusion of 
Donald Hoke in his recently released book INGENIOUS 
YANKEES . 

Dr. Hoke, who is at present the Executive Direct- 
or of the Outagamie County Historical Society in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, was formerly the Curator of the 
Dietz Collection of early typewriters at the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. 

Ingenious Yankees is a_ study of "the American 
System of Manufacture", which is generally described 
as the mass production of interchangeable parts on 
specialized machinery arranged in sequential order of 
Operation. It was this system upon which Henry Ford 
would later build his assembly line style of mss 
production. 

Hoke examines four American System industries in 
detail: wooden movement clock manufacturing, axe 
manufacturing, typewriter manufacturing, and watch 
manufacturing. Naturally, the chapter on typewriters 
is going to be of greatest interest to those of us who 
collect them, but don't sell the other chapters short. 
I found them to be very interesting fram the stand- 
point of gaining insight into just how complex and 
involved same of the manufacturing techniques were. 

I had same doubts about the typewriter mechanisms 
being more complex from a manufacturing standpoint 
until the author pointed out that unlike wooden move- 
ment clocks, and axes, the typewriter required extens- 
ive adjustment and alignment during manufacture. 
Also, typewriter mechanics employed new materials, 
such as rubber, sheet iron, glass, and steel. They 
also developed new techniques including special appli- 
cations for vulcanizing, grinding rubber, making and 
soldering type, sheet metal work, and gauging ball 
bearings. 

Hoke writes with enthusiasm about "reading the 
objects" which he tells us is "...the careful analysis 
of @ specimen and saa igi conelustons from the surviv- 
ing physical evidence.", and "The question for histor- 
tans of American technology and the American System is 
stmple. How much can we learn from objects? Lots - 
tf we Look". 

For those of us with a love for old mechanical 
things and a curiosity about how they were made so 
many years ago - — - this book is one you will want in 
your reference library. 

Of the books 347 pages almost one quarter are 
devoted to the typewriter, as are 43 of its illustra- 
tions, many of which have never before been published. 

The book, which has been published by Columbia 
University Press in a limited printing of 1,000 
copies, can be ordered from the museum store in 
Appleton. Readers interested in ordering should write 
to: 


Amy Olesewski 

Qutagamie Museum Store 
330 East College Avenue 
Appleton, Wis. 54911 


The price is $40.00 plus $2.50 shipping and 
handling. Yes, Don will be happy to autograph copies 


if you request. 
Tom FitzGerald 


NOEHM 
Gets CLARK Collection 


The National Office Equipment Historical Museum 
recently announced that it will be housing the entire 
Clark collection of rare typewriters, valued at over 
$1 million. The exhibit, a private collection with 
artifacts dating back to the 1850's, was placed on 
loan to the museum by the Dennis Clark family of 
Norwich, Connecticut. The museum is located at the 
National Office Machine Dealers Association (NOMDA) 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The collection is considered one of the best 
private collections in the United States, if not the 
world. The Clark family has accumulated over 420 
machines, including several extremely rare pieces. 
Several are known to be the only existing models in 
the world. It includes seven of the rare Sholes and 
Glidden Typewriters, which were the first production 
typewriters, making it one of the largest holdings of 
these machines anywhere in the world. 

"This ts such an honor for the Museum to house 
such a rare and valuable collection." said David 
Shearer, President of NCOMDA. "NOMDA thanks the Clarks 
for this generous contribution." 

Jack Lacy, member of the NOMDA Museum Committee 
and President of the Early Typewriter Collectors 
Association, originally suggested that NOMDA should 
have the collection housed at the National Office 
Equipment Historical Museum. Negotiations for the 
collection were made by NOMDA's Museum Committee. 

The collection will be on display at the museum 
beginning in early August and continuing for a minimum 
of seven years. 

NOMDA is an international professional organiza- 
tion serving dealers and manufacturers in the business 
equipment and systems industry, with members in all 50 
States and 26 foreign countries. Founded in 1926, 
NOMDA offers ongoing educational programs, insurance 
and financial advantages, and pramotes fair and 
equitable business practices within the industry. 








In the next issue of Typelx ve will take you 
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YOU CAN DO ELECTROPLATING AT HOME 


Since most typewriter are 
relatively small it is possibel to build 
a small do-it-yourself plating lab in 
your basement, garage, or even in your 
kitchen. Older, pre-1920"s typewriters 
are the ones that most often require re- 
plating of tarnished parts. The ad- 
vantage to these is that they were 
nickel plated to begin with and this 
happens to be one of the least difficult 
plating processes to master. 


WHAT IS ELECTROPLATING? 

Electroplating is using electricity 
and chemical solutions to cover a metal 
object with a thin coat of same other 
metal either as a protective coating, or 
to enhance its appearance. The princi- 
ple of electroplating is simple. An 
electric cell is created using the ob- 
ject to be plated as the Cathode, or 
negative pole. The-Anode, or positive 
pole, is the metal to be deposited. 
Both are placed in the plating bath, 
which is a solution containing salts of 
the metal to be deposited. As an elec- 
tric current is passed through the cell, the metal 
particles seperate fram the plating bath and are de- 
posited on the article to be plated. The particles 
are replaced by metal that either cames from the plat- 
ing bath or is dissolved fram the Anode (See Fig. 1). 


ELECTROPLATING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

l. In our set up we will use a storage battery 
for the direct current (DC) electricity needed, a 
small power rheostat to adjust the current, a volt- 
meter of 10-Amp range, an ammeter, and a switch. 

2. Next we will need three plastic electroplat- 
ing tanks. Plastic storage boxes sold at office 
supply stores as file boxes make good tanks. Me of 
these tanks will be used for cleaning the metal and 
the other two for the plating solutions. Nickel 
plating requires that the object first be copper 
plated, hence the need for two plating tanks. 

3. Three support, or suspension bar sets can be 
made from brass or copper tubing (see detail "A", 
Fig. 1). 

4. Anodes. These must be of the same kind of 
material as the plating solution. In our case; 
nickel and copper. 

5. Plating Solutions. It is easiest to buy 
plating bath concentrates, which normally do not 
contain dangerous chemicals and are safely packaged. 
The concentrates are mixed with water and can be 
stored in glass or plastic bottles after each use and 
re-used again. Remember to lable the contents on the 
bottles and to be sure that the proper solutions are 
returnec to the correct bottles. 


NOTE: Anodes, plating solutions, and other chemicals 
and supplies can be purchased fram plating supply 
houses, or you might try purchasing small quantities 
from a local electroplating firm. 


CAUTION: While the plating solutions are normally not 
dangerous you should be cautious whenever working with 
chemicals. 

Take the same care when working around the storage 
battery as you would when working around the one in 
your car. Be careful of flashing and arcing fron 
accidentally shorting the terminals. 

Some of the pre-plating process call for the use of 
muriatic, or hydrochloric acid, and they too require 
careful handling. When mixing water and acid ALWAYS 
POUR THE ACID INTO THE WATER, NEVER THE REVERSE. 
Rubber gloves, rubber apron, and eye protection are 
always recommended. And children should not be per- 
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SCHEMATIC FOR A SIMPLE PLATING OUTFIT 


mitted in the plating area. Alli chemicals should be 
Clearly marked and stored in a safe location. 


PREPARING THE METAL FOR PLATING 
This is THE most important step in the entire 
process and we cannot over emphasise the need to do 


each step. Metal to be electroplated must be TOTALLY 
free of grease, dirt, oxides, and other foreign 
matter. 


STEP 1 - Polish and buff the metal to remove blemishes 
and improve surface luster. Polishing should be done 
with aluminum oxide (No. 80 coarse to No. 220 fine) 
tripoli, lime and rouge. Aluminum oxide is for pre- 
liminary polishing, the final two abrasives are for 
producing a high luster. If a medium luster is de- 
sired use a sewed-cotton buffing wheel and for high 
luster use a loose-cotton wheel. Apply polishing 
compound (in stick form) directly to the wheel while 
running and keep the work in motion so as not to 
burnish or scuff the surface. 


STEP 2 - Dip the article in an acid pickling solution 
to remove any grease or dirt. (We have assumed the 
article was not coated with heavy grease. If it were, 
it would have had to be cleaned with a chemical 
degreaser (fram the hardware store) prior to Step 1). 
A good acid pickle can be made by adding one part 
muriatic, or hydrochloric, acid to one part water. 
REMEMBER - POUR THE ACID INTO THE WATER, NEVER THE 
REVERSE. Acid solutions are corrosive and caustic. 
Wear rubber gloves and apron, and eye protection. 
Avoid splashing the solution. 


STEP 3 - Rinse the metal thoroughly in hot, then cold 
water. It mist be so clean that water on the surface 
will not bead, or seperate into small drops. If the 
film breaks over same of the areas, repeat steps 2 and 
35 [In severely soiled metal it may be necessary to 
resort to an electrocleaning bath. We will cover this 
process ina later issue of TypeEx.] Never touch the 
metal with your bare hands. Handle it with clean 
rubber gloves or a piece of clean paper. 

Sometimes a dark film will remain on the retal 
after cleaning. This can be removed from iron or 


steel by a quick dip in a solution of hydrochloric 
acid, 6 oz. in 2 qts. of water. After rinsing, the 
work should be plated immediately without being 


allowed to dry. 
TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT ISSUE, 
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The Carriage 
Trade gic, 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
Columbia 2 (typewheel), Edelmann, a 
couple of Salters, Qmith Premier l, 
Stainsby Wayne, and more. Michael 
Adler, Hadlow Oast Farm, Hadlow Down, 
Sussex, U.K. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
Adler 7, $50. Carl F. Jockheck, 6 Hy 
Drive, East Schodack, NY 12063. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 

Rare green 1941 Remington Noiseless, 
Model 10 Elite in perfect condition. 
$450, or best offer. Rosalie Regen, 
Medford Leas #173, Medford, NJ 08055- 
2233, Tel. 609/654-3173. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
Royal 5 (Standard), $50. Laura LeDesma 
648 West Pantera, Mesa, AZ 85210. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
"Perfect Pocket Oiler" marked "L.C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Oil Will Not 
Gam" on cap. 4-1/4" long, nickel 
plated brass. $15 + $l postage. Mly 
four, SSAE please. Donald Hoke, 844 
East South Street, Appleton, WI 54911. 
U.S.A. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
Remington 12 in perfect condition and 
wheeled typewriter stand. Both for $60 
plus shipping. Mr. W. Graf, 522 Summit 
Ave., Fort Washington, PA 19034. Tel. 
215/646-0143. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) Pre-1920 ad- 
vertising of typewriters. Heinz 
Schropp, Theodor-Heuss Platz 10, D 8900 
Augsburg. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 

Fox 24 visible in tin case. Peter 
de Valois, Spaanderbank 8, NL 8303 XK 
Emmeloord, Netherlands. Tel. 05270 
14467. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) Spacebar with 
arm for FRANKLIN. Peter de Valois, 
Spaanderbank 8, NE 8303 XK Emmeloord, 
Netherlands. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) WORLD Model 2 
and NEW YOST. Peter Muckermann, 
Kleestr. 12, 4840 Rheda-Wiedenbruck, 
W. Germany. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
Replicas of the cleaning brush for up- 
stroke Gmith-Premier T/W's. Write for 
price. Paul Schutte, Huisduinenstraat 
37, NI-2547 TB Den Haag, Netherlands. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) For HAMMOND 
12: Rubber impression strip, metal 
ribbon shield, plated clip for language 
plate above keyboard, spare type shut- 
tle (other than Roman and Italic). 
Also need advice on how to increase 
impression even when spring winder is 
tightened to maximm. John Battle, 
8133 Heatherton Lane, #204, Vienna, VA, 
22180. ‘Telephone (703) 698-8741. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden): 

UNDERWOOD 5 and UNDERWOOD 11, both in 
excellent condition Will accent best 
offer. Sherri Moorhead, P.O. Box 1144, 
Oxford, NY 13830, Tel. (607) 843-9487, 





HOKE-:New book 
in the works 


Donald Hoke, whose book Ingenious 
Yankees is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, is working on a short, book- 
length manuscript on Women and typing. 

In particular, he is looking for 
(Lincoln's Civil War Treasurer who 
hired women to count greenbacks) and 
the Remingtons. He is particularly 
interested in anything dealing with 
teaching typing in the 1873-1885 period 
the copying offices that appeared in 
large New York office buildings, the 
relationship between the typewriter 
salesmen and the Operators (often fe- 
male) of these copying offices, Reming- 
ton's use of women typists, and the 
YWCA side of the story (when and who 
started their typing school?). 

Don's current working theory is that 
Spinner came home to Herkimer, N.Y. 
after the war, found Remington making 
typewriters and in dire need of skilled 
Operators, and that he suggested to 
Remington the use of women and that 
this suggestion led to the use of women 
from the very earliest days as typists. 
Don is all but certain that the old 
story that men were first typists and 
that low female wages drove out the 
male typists is not true. 

Bits and pieces of this story keep 
popping up. For example, Mike Brooks 
little article in the last issue of 
TypeEx offered a bit of data not pre- 
viously seen. ‘The Vol. 6, No.1 issue 
also had a story the "Woman and Type- 
writer" which had been extracted fran 
an early N.Y. Times story. This now 
is a part of the manuscript. 

Anything you can dig out of your 
personal files will be very helpful. 


Other T/W 
Publications 


ElCetera - Quarterly newsletter of the 
Early Typewriter Collectors Associa- 
tion. History, technical information. 
advertising, trivia, Association news, 
etc. Darryl Rehr, 11433 Rochester Ave. 
#303, Los Angeles, CA 90025. $20/year. 


TYPE-WRITER TIMES- Quarterly newsletter 
of the Anglo-American Typewriter Col- 
lectors Society. History, technical 
information, auction news, etc. Paul 
Lippman, 1216 Garden Street, Hoboken, 
NJ 07030. $20/year. 


TYPENHEBEL - Monthly newsletter of the 
newly formed Swiss Collectors Club of 
Historical Office Machines. We have 
not yet seen this publication and only 
know that membership is SFr 30. Write 
to Stefan Beck, Burglenstr. 1, CH 833 0 
Pfaeffikon, Switzerland. 


TYPENKORB*— Monthly newsbrief published 
by Peter Muckermann, Auf der Warte 34, 
D4si0 Y Fibedei guetta W. Germany. 
Primarilly classified advertising and 
auction news. Inexpensive and helpfull 
with European values. 


MEDIUM* - A monthly newsbrief published 
By ». T. deValoise, Spaanderbank 8, 

8303XK Emmeloord, Netherlands. Mostly 
T/Ww classified advertising and auction 
news. Another inexpensive and helpfull 
source for T/W values. 


HISTORISCHE BUROWELT** - A high quality 
full sized magazine, published 5 times 
a year. Profusely illustrated. Hist- 
ory, patent info., auction news, Class- 
ified ads, and more. Annual ae 
approximatel $60 per year. 

Tr ieecauinriatnn Forum Historische Buro- 
welte e.V., Postfach 50.1168, ID-5000 
KOln - 50, W. Germany. 


DUTCH Q** - A high quality quarterly 
Bookret (40-50 pages). Recent happen - 
ings on the Dutch collecting scene, 
history, patent info, ads, auction 
news, etc. Well researched original 
material, well executed. Jos Legrand, 
Kreutzerstraat 24, 5011 aa Tilburg, 
Netherlands. $40/year. 

* Though written in their native lang- 
uages, these helpful little newshriefs 
are liberally interspersed with enough 
translation to make them understand- 
able. 


** These too are written in their 
native languages, but are accampanied 


by English language supplements, same- 
times almost as big as the main text. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) NOISELESS 
PORTABLE. Peter Muckermann, Auf der 
Warte 34, D-4840 Rheda-Wiedenbriick, W. 
Germany. 

WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) SHOLES & 
GLIDDEN, also, Remington No.2. Patrick 
Sheary, RR #2, Box 482, Cornish, NH, 
03745. 
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Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
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JESS{E CONRAD THREE YEARS BEFORE HER WEDDING 


How does that old adage go?..."Behind every 
successful man..." Well, this is a trueism that is 
especially appropriate to noted author Joseph Conrad, 
and his wife Jessie, the good and loving woman that 
stood behind him through good times as well as times 
of trial. 

Conrad is considered one of the greatést British 
novelists of his day, and is even now the subject of 
exhaustive biographical studies at Kent State Univ- 
ersity. 

Jessie, herself, wrote two books on the subject 
she loved best...her husband Joseph. It is from these 
two works, and from information provided by Dr. Bruce 
Harkness of the Center for Conrad Studies at Kent 
State that we owe this amazing tale of unselfish love. 


Merrittorious Lady 
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A LOVE STORY 


Joseph was a worldly sea captain turned author 
in his middle age. He was fifteen years her senior, 
but their love would span their lifetimes...and then 
into eternity. 

and Jessie Conrad were wed in the Spring 
of 1896 and left on what would be an extended honey- 
moon on a tiny French island village on the coast of 
Brittany. Joseph began writing his third novel, The 
Nigger of the Narcissus, almost as soon as they 
arrived. 

He failed to mention that he had lost all but 
a few hundred pounds of his fortune in an errant gold 
mining deal shortly before the wedding. This of 
course meant that family finances would be meager for 
the newlyweds until Joseph could finish his novel and 
get it published. 

Dr. Harkness tells us that Conrad's first novel, 
Almayer's Folly (1885) had been typed by a "type- 
writer agency" in London before being submitted to a 
publisher. This agency may in fact be where he met 
Jessie, for she wrote years later that she had worked 
at the Caligraph Office in London before they were 
married. In any event, there is no question that 
Conrad was in the habit of submitting his manuscripts 
in typewritten form to his publishers, and that Jessie 
was an experienced keyboard typist (or typewriter as 
they were called in those days). She also told of 
later using "a mighty Yost" beginning in about 1902. 

But while they were isolated in their little 
honeymoon cottage, and Joseph was busy writing, Jessie 
had to face several challenges, not the least of which 
was how to keep themselves alive and well until their 
fortunes would change. Aside from that, Jessie had a 
need to keep busy, preferably in a way that would be 
helpful to her new husband. What better way than to 
type his manuscripts and prepare them for the publish- 
er? But how could they possibly buy a typewriter? 
Even a used one would cost more than they could 
afford. 

Somehow she acquired a little machine. Me that 
was far different than "the mighty Yost" to which she 
had been accustomed. It was a used machine, anda 
defective one at that, but same how she mastered it 
well enough to get the job done. Jessie says it was a 
Marriott, and that it was a little machine... 


Continued on page 5 
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NOMDA To Host International 
Collector’s Gathering In ’91 
In the last issue of TypeEx we Though the folks at NOMDA didn't 


announced that the Dennis & Lee Ann ask, I feel compelled to suggest a 
Clark Collection would be featured as few things I would like to see. 


a long term exhibit at the National about: 


Machi Deal 2 iati (NOMDA) , tion as part of the activities? 
the parent organization to NOEHM has A workshop on Conservation & 
amnounced plans to host an inter- Repair conducted by a museum 


national gathering of collectors at conservator? 


the museum in pepo Rep 


A workshop on archives research 
May 10th and lith, next year. Ps hi 
The addition of the Clark collec- clues to rare ‘d 
tion moves the NOEHM into the ranks Round table discussions on topics 
of world-class exhibitors of office like; The Flow of Major Collec- 


a European style auc- 





How 





equipment antiquities and is an tions to Europe - Fact or Fiction? [Solideste und vollkomsaauate 
attraction every serious collector or, Why Not Specialized Auctions aller Schreibmaschinen. : 
should see. in the U.S.? A. Beyerlen & Co., 
Plans for the . gathering, though : 7 Stuttgart. (654) 
still in the plamning stage, calls Dennis or Lee Ann Clark as = guest Filislen: Berlln und{Karlsruhe. 
for a luncheon, topical meetings, speaker to tell us all How to Vertreter in jeder gr. Stadt, 
} A= ii : Track Down the Rare Ones". pep- Ilustrirter Katalog gratis, gas 


possibly a sale, and of course the A Personal Archives Swap-Meet to 


Clark collection. There should be swap photo-copies of historical 








time available for private = records and ephemera as a means of IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


as well. 
What a great opportunity to meet 


sharing historical information? 
other collectors and put faces to the Well, you've heard some of my 






The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable g@ 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as .¥% 
any. Endorsed b: 


people whose names you see in the ideas...drop me a line and let me Illustrated Catalogue 


newsletters. I am looking forward to ear yours. 
meeting a lot’ of “friends” for the 
first time. 


YOU CAN DO 


ELECTROPLATING AT 
HOME Part II 





; my 
attention to the fact that I had reversed the place- 
ment of the Ammeter and the Voltmeter in the i 
tration used in Part Mme of this article which 
appeared in the last issue of TypeEx. 


CAUTION — SAFETY FIRST 


Qnce more I want to emphasize the need for 
caution when working with electricity and chemicals, 
especially with acids. Please review Part One which 
stressed the safety requirements. 


Steel parts to be copper plated are first given 
a copper strike, or thin copper coating, in a special 
solution made up as follows: 


1. Dissolve 2 oz. copper sulphate in water in an 
earthenware or glass container of at least one 
gallon capacity. 


Continued on page 7 
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wanted. Address . Typewriter 
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ELECTROCLEANING — To Be Sure 


As a final preparation of the work 
for plating, an electrocleaning bath 
can be made containing 4 oz. trisod- 
ium phosphate and 1/2 cup synthetic 
detergent mixed with water and pre- 
pared in a large pot or pail. Con- 
nect the negative terminal of the 


bar, which is insulated fron 
the container by wooden blocks. Heat 
the solution to 180°F., or higher, 
then connect the article to the posi- 
tive side of the circuit. 
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OF PROFITS x 
PROPHESIES 


THE STORY OF BYRON A. BROOKS 


The landmark developments in the evolution of the 
typewriter will give you same idea of the imaginative 
mind of this versatile genius. The five landmark 
developments were once defined as: 


1. The development of a commercially successful 
typewriter to the extent that it led to the 
establishment of an enduring industry. This 
development is generally credited to the 
Sholes & Glidden. 


2. The invention of the SHIFT KEY MECHANISM thus 
permitting typing of both capital and lower 
case letters fram a single keyboard. This is 
credited to Byron A. Brooks. 


3. The development of FRONT STRIKE VISIBILITY - 
This is credited to Prouty & Hynes. 


4. ELECTRIFICATION - Specifically the develop- 
ment of the POWER ROLL MECHANISM. 


5. ELBSCTRONICS - This development has been 
attributed to the QYX (Exxon). 


Qddly enough, the one development that has not 
been credited to a specific individual or manufactur- 
er, was in the opinion of at least one historian 
"the most far reaching of them all." ‘The author of 
The Typewriter Legend, published by Panasonic in 1985 
has this to say of electrification: 


"But of all the modifications and adaptions 
of the basic typewriter mechanism, the most 
far-reaching was its electrification. Al- 
though all manufacturers eventually developed 
electrics under their own names, the various 
machines had one mechanical feature in com- 
mon: the use of a rotating "power roll" to 
propel the typebars. This power roll was in 
the form of a spinning cylinder - etther a 
rubber-covered one similar to the platen, or 
a fluted metal shaft - which extended across 
the width of the typewriter beneath the key- 
board. There was no direct linkage between 
the key and the typebar as there was with 
manual typewriters. Instead, depression of a 
key caused a cam attached to. the typebar to 
be pressed against the rotating power roll. 
The motion of the roll kicked the cam away, 
driving the typebar toward the printing 
point." 


The amazing thing is that the Union Typewriter 
Company, the trust that was headed up by Remington had 
owned the patent for the "Power Roll" since 1908, but 
did not make use of it for sixteen years. [Just as 
it's exclusivity was running out.] It had been 
assigned to them by its inventor BYRON A. BROOKS while 
in their employ as a patent expert. 

Brooks, having patented both the shift key 
Mechanism, and power-roll electrification, was there- 
fore responsible for two of the five landmark develop- 
ments, establishing him as one of the most important 
inventors in the evolution of the typewriter. 

Who was this man that typewriter historians 
so frequently overicok, and whose inventions so often 
are credited to sameone else? 





Brooks - at the time of his graduation 
fram Wesleyan University in 1871. 


[The following biographical sketch is based 
primartlly on information contained in Vol.2, of the 
Diettonary of American Biographies published in 1929.] 


BROOKS, BYRON ALDEN (Dec. 12, 1845-Sep.28, 1911). 
teacher, inventor, was born at Theresa, Jefferson 
County, N.Y., the son to and Hannah ee 
Brooks. Thompson Brooks was the miller of 
and his grist-mill was the environment in which Byron 
developed his interest in mechanics. As a boy he 
devised and applied several successful improvements .in 
the mill machinery and further indicated his interest 
in his eager study of mathematics, in which science he 
was far enough advanced to teach at the Antwerp (N.Y.) 
Academy, when at his father's death in 1861 he had to 
contribute to the support of the family. In 1866 he 
entered Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., 
where he supported, himself by tutoring. Though he 
lost a year through illness, he completed his work in 
time to graduate with his class in 1871. From 1871 to 
1872 he taught at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., where he was 
principal of the Union Free School. From there he 
went to New York City where he was assistant editor of 
the National Quarterly Review (1873) and a teacher and 
principal in the public schools. As a writer and 
educator he became interested in the possibilities of 
the typewriter and as one having same mechanical 
skill, he studied the machine and attempted improve- 
ments. For his first successful improvement he re- 
ceived Patent No. 202,923, Apr. 30, 1878, the feature 
of which is the location of both a capital anda 
small letter on the same striking lever and the shift- 
ing of the paper roller by a key to bring either the 


Continued on page 6 














IW eveedy’ g Typewriter. 
Price, Complete, $15.00. 


A Simple, Compact Machine Within the Means of all. 


You need not go to school to learn how to use it, or mort- 
gage your house to te i 











This is exact copy of The MERRITI'S work. It is 
€qual to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
Spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs 
children. The entire correspondence of a business 
house can be done with it. learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters,--78 in all. Price $15, com- 
plete. 


COMBINE INSTRUCTION WITH PLEASURE. TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS TO USE 


THE MERRITT TYPEWRITER. 


The MERRITT. is an Unique, Useful and Beautiful Christmas 
Present. 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF $15.00. SEND FOR SPEED TEST AND CIRCULARS. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS. 59 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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MERRITTORIOUS LADY 
(Continued from page 1) 


"I had mastered my erratic elderly 
typewriter well enough to keep pace with 

his activities. The first pages of the 

Rescue were to me a pure delight, although 

my early efforts lacked finish, and my 

machine refused to line and space every now 

and then. Any abrupt or clumsy movement 

would bring about disaster without fail. 

The bar had a nasty habit of releasing it- 

self from the carriage, and the whole of 

the type in a moment became scattered over 

the floor. Putting those in order again 

was a nightmare. To begin with every 

letter was seperate, all had to fit into 

the slot in the bar upside down, and I have 

been as much as two days putting it in 

order," 

The Marriott of course, would not have been a 
little machine. That is IF it had ever been built it 
would not have been little. Historians tell us that a 
machine of that name was to be electrically assisted, 
and for use in typing directly into ledger books, but 
that it had never been marketed. If not a Marriott, 
then what? By her description of a "little machine", 
and the fact that each letter was seperate and fitted 
into a slot, we can only assume it was not a Marriott, 
but a Merritt! The following is a description of the 
Merritt from G.C. Mare's The History of the Type- 
writer, which was first published in 1909: 

"THE MERRITT. This is a very stately, very 

ingenious, and thoroughly workable little 

instrument. The types are of metal, each 

ptece being seperate, and are mounted in a 

suitable holder. Over the types the paper 

rests in a movable carriage which is hinged 

and appears to have been suggested by a 

much more elaborate machine. In front of 

the machine will be seen the index plate, 

and when it is destred to print, the handle 

(shoum in the centre of the illustration) 

ts moved atong until it is over the notch 

corresponding with the desired letter. It 

ts then pressed down, and the type raised 

in tts holder, and passing through a centre 

guide (tdentical with that om the Yost) 

strikes the paper. The capital and figure 
shifts, and the space key, are shown by the 

cut. Inking is effected by means of two 

small rollers placed beneath the carriage, 

and which can be instantly changed. In 

many ways the Merritt is the very best of 

the index machines." 

Best, or not, most of us today have difficulty 
believing that people actually typed business corres- 
pondence on these toy-like devices, let alone to have 
typed an entire novel! Jessie Conrad has to have been 
the all-time Worlds Champion typist on an index 
machine. It's mind boggling to think that ariyone 
would even attempt such an incredible task on a gadget 
not much more sophisticated than a Dymo label maker! 

Even more amazing is that she apparently got so 
good at it that she was typing faster than Joseph was 
writing, and had to find other ways to be useful... 

"As so often happens the unexpected brings 

some benefit in its train, the appearance 

of the big lamp had exasperated my husband, 

but when I had got it filled and trimmed he 

was very thankful to have it. He was able 

to work by its light in greater comfort and 

it also provided no. little warmth, which 

was welcome. We had no: fires, other than 





ye Five 


the wood fire tn the kitchen, and the eve- 
nings in May and early June were very 
chilly on that island, exposed to every 
wind that blew. 

dust at that time there was a lull in 
material for me to type and tt seemed ad- 
visable for me to keep as much out of sight 
during the early morning as possible. At 
the same time I was afraid to leave the 
house as my husband was still sufficiently 
at the honeymoon stage when he would feel 
bound to accompany me. I exhausted the 
little store of books, my work-box held 
nothing of interest, and I felt that my 
letters were inclined to reflect perhaps 
too clearly the strain we were feeling 
because of the difficulty with the work of 
creation. 

It was then that I bethought myself of 
those rolls of paper which I had rescued 
from the grate and transported to my "play- 
room" in the big loft. Here was something 
that could claim my interest. Armed with 
some stout pins and a pencil I retired 
noiselessly every morning when I had ase- 
certained for certain my services with the 
ancient machine would not be required. 
Here I patiently sorted out the complete 
manuscripts of Almayer's Folly and The 
Outeast of the Islands, fastening each 
page in place with a stout pin on the bozx- 
spring mattress which also provided me with 
a comfortabel seat. Here I spent hours on 
on end.. Whenever I heard a movement below 
I would stop and listen intently, I grew 
almost guilty in my desire to keep my 
whereabouts a secret. I had a positive 
dread of seeing my neat little piles of 
manuscript swept forcibly from my care, and 
without doubt destroyed. By this time I 
had nearly completed the Almayer's Folly. 
The Outcast, heing carefully numbered, 
would be a much easier task. I.had secret- 


Continued on page 7 
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Profits & Prophesies 
(Continued from page 3) 


large or small letter into printing position. He sold 
this patent for $7,000 to the Remingtons who inmediat- 
ely incorporated the improvement in their next model, 
the Remington No. 2, the first machine to write other 
than capital letters and the one from which the uni- 
versal use of the typewriter dates. Following this 
success, Brooks devoted considerable time to type- 
writer inventions and obtained more than thirty 
patents, [Actually closer to 50!] none of which 

the first in importance. [The importance 
of the rotating Power Roller had not yet been estab- 
lished] In fact, only one equally important improve- 
ment remained to be made, namely, the provision for 
visible writing, [If the writer of this little essay 
only knew!] and though Brooks sought to incorp- 
orate this feature in a machine which he manufactured 
and sold as the Brooks Typewriter, he succeeded in 
making visible only two lines of printing at a time 
and for lack of any other outstanding features the 
machine was discontinued. In 1900 the Brooks Type- 
writer Company was sold to the Union Typewriter 
Company, which Brooks served as patent expert to the 
time of his death. [This appears to be the only 
written reference of an alleged sale of the Brooks 
Typewriter Co. to Unton Typewriter Co., but document- 
ation now in the Smithsonian causes me to question 
the accuracy of this statement.] He also attempted 
improvements in i and composing machines 
and was president of the Company, formed to 
pramote his inventions in this field. 

As a writer he published four full length books 
as well as numerous short stories which appeared in 
periodicals of the day. His books were King Saul: A 
Tragedy (1876); Those Children and Their Teachers 
(1882); Phil Vernon and His Schoolmasters (1885); and 
Earth Revisited (1893). 

Earth Revisited was a science fiction novel 
which begins with the hero's death in 1893 and his 
subsequent i a hundred years later in New 
York City in 1993. 

In his vision of the future Brooks writes of 
lighter-than-air ships used for public transportation, 
and of electricity obtained directly fram the sun. He 
tells of preparing meals instantly in an "Aladdins 
lamp-like device". [A microwave oven perhaps?] 

He wrote of letters sent by wire... 

"An operator requested me to write a 
sentence upon a_ sheet of prepared paper, 
which I did, when it was inserted into an 
instrument and written by the electric 
eurrent a thousand miles distant, and 
instantly reproduced upon one of the ad- 
joining instruments in my own handwriting." 

[Sound familiar?] 

He goes on to describe in vivid detail a mech- 
anical typesetter similar to a Linotype machine. [He 
actually patented this in 1909, and it was by far one 
of his most complex inventions. 

At one point in his book his hero gives a dis- 
ertation on the importance of the typewriter of his 
own day, which provides the reader with a unique in- 
sight into the mind of the inventor himself... 

"The communication of thought by vist- 
ble signs, its undoubtedly the greatest 
achievement of the hwman mind. But from 
the time of the Egyptians, no improvement 
in the mechanical means of writing had been 
made until the invention of the typewriter. 
That extended man's fingers tenfold, doub- 
led his capacity and trebled his time, 
while he economized the most valuable of 
all labor, that of the brain-worker. The 
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author is no longer chained to his desk, 
while the sluggish pen clogs the free flow 
of his thoughts, but his fingers find wings 
on which to fly with the speed of thought." 

"That was one of the inventions of my 
day," I remarked.with pride. "I had one 
in my office. But I often noticed the 

incongruity and inconvenience of writing 

out of sight instead of in the natural man- 

ner, and the frequently zig-zag appearance 

of the work which characterized it." 

And then this on his version of solar energy... 

"The former discovery was so simple as 

to seem self-evident, The heat of the sun 

is simply collected in huge lenses and con- 

verged upon plates of different metals 

clamped together and insulated from the 
earth. These, by their varying degrees of 
expanston and motton and by their molecular 
action, develop a current of electricity. 

This is conducted by wires into storage 

batteries capable of storing large quanti- 

ties of the electric fluid in small compass 

and weight. This original current, to be 

sure, ts not of great force, but as tt 

comes from the batteries it can be readily 
transmuted into any of the forms required, 

for light, heat or power." 

And finally he describes a process for producing 
electricity without mechanism, and of light without 
heat. 

There have been several claims as to who the 
first author was to have submitted a typewritten 
manuscript to a publisher. Mark Twain is known to 
have owned a Sholes & Glidden as early as 1874, but 
had disclaimed its usefulness within four months of 
buying it, he is nonetheless credited with typing Life 
on the Mississippi in 1883. 

Qn the other hand, Fanny Kemble is reported to 
have submitted typewritten articles to 4tlantic 
Monthly as early as 1875. 

Qne biographical sketch on Byron Brooks reports; 
"In 1867 he took up the study of stenography, and 
began the study of a mechanism that should take the 
place of hand effort". This may have occurred during 
his hiatus fram school. 1867 is the year the news of 
John Pratt's typewriter was published in Scientific 
American. It may be that Christopher Latham Sholes 
was not the only one whose inventive juices were 
spurred by that article. The same biographi sketch 
goes on to write of Brooks; "In 1874 hie attention 
was called to the Sholes & Glidden Typewriter, then 
just put on the market, and he invented what has since 
become famous as the "shift",. "He filed his patent 
for the shift mechanism in December 1875. 

Now, it's reasonable to surmise that if he began 
to study a typewriter mechanism as early as 1867, and 
filed one of its most important patents in 1875, he 
would have had to own one, or at least have been 
intimately familiar with one in 1874. As assistant 
editor of a praminent periodical and a well 
published author...it's a good bet that he too had 
been typing manuscripts in 1874-75 and is an excellent 
candidate for the "First Author" distinction. 

At the time of his death in Brooklyn, N.Y., he 
was also working on a printing telegraph. Brooks 
married Sarah Davis of Middleton, Conn., in 1872, and 
after her death married, in 1906, Ella J. Ball of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

EARTH REVISITED....I'11 look for you in '93 
Byron. | Wait ‘till you see what we did to your type- 
writer! 
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Electroplating (continued from page 2) 


ee Separately, dissolve 1 oz., 3 drams sodium 
oxalite ina few oz. of water. Add this to the 


3. Add 3 fl. oz. triethanolamine to the large 
container and stir until the solution is clear. 
Add enough water to make one gallon. 


Now pour the solution into the plating tank and 
connect the work as in Fig. 1 to the negative battery 
terminal and hang pieces of copper from the anode- 
support bars, the latter connected to the positive 
terminal. Plate at approximately 1-1/2 v. for 3 to 5 
minutes. Then rinse thoroughly to remove the alkaline 
strike solution. Also rinse the tank if you are going 
to use the same one for the next step. 

Copper fluoborate comes in the form of a concen- 
trated solution containing 45 percent by weight of 
copper fluoborate. ‘To prepare a plating solution, mix 
1/2 gallon of the concentrate with 1/2 gallon of 
distilled water. Hang plates or sheets of pure copper 
from the anode bars, which are connected to the posi- 
tive terminal of the battery as in Fig. 1. Pour the 
plating solution into the tank. Best results will be 
obtained with the solution at a temperature of 80 to 
90 deg. F. It may be necessary to heat a part of the 
solution separately and then return it to the tank to 
obtain the desired temperature. 

The work, properly cleaned, is then suspended 
from the center, or cathode-support bar. Adjust the 
rheostat to 4 to 6 v. and observe the copper deposit 
as it forms. Increase voltage slightly if the copper 
is slow to form, or decrease slightly if the deposit 
is coarse grained, or rough. Another way to control 
the deposit is to adjust the current based on the area 
of the work surface. For every 10 sg. in. of surface 
use a current of about l-amp. density. Since the work 
is to be nickel plated, remove it from the plating 
solution and rinse thoroughly. Again, rinse the 
plating tank if it is to be reused. ‘Then place in the 
nickel solution without handling or drying. 

NICKEL PLATING - The Final Process 

A nickel-plating solution is prepared as 
follows: ‘ 

1. Pour nickel flucborate solution into the plating 
tank at the rate of 55 fl. oz. per gallon. 

2. Add water to the required depth (to completely 
submerge the work to be plated). 

3. Slowly add 4 oz. of nickel carbonate for each 
gallon of water. 

4. Stir with a wooden paddle or spoon until dis- 
solved. 


Hang the work from the center, or cathode bar, 
and adjust the rheostat to give 2 to 3 v. Increase or 
decrease voltage as required. Plating time should be 
about 50 minutes. 


If you followed the procedures carefully, espec- 
jially all of the pre-plating steps, you should now 
have new looking nickeled parts for a restoration 
you can be proud of. 

Like everything else, practice makes perfect. 
The more you work at it the better your electroplating 
will be. I would strongly suggest that you practice 
on odd scraps or parts before dismantling your Sholes 
& Glidden. 





GOOD LUCK! 

Tom FitzGerald 

WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) OLIVETTI 
LEXICON 80. Marjorie Chester, 
110 Fifth Avenue 3B, New York, 
N.Y. 10028 
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Merrittorious (Continued fran page 5) 


ed some stout paper and strong string. I 

had a narrow escape once for I had become 

absorbed in my task ana had not noticed a 

sudden movement in the room below. I held 

my breath while I listened to him descend- 

ing the unearpeted stairs to the kitchen 

and his impatient voice demanding my where- 

abouts from Suzanne the maid. But just as 

he turned to remount the postman appeared 

at the kitchen door and his attention was 

held just long enough for me to make a 

somewhat hurried appearance. Then I was 

lucky for the post drew his further atten- 

tion from me and he did not ask where I had 

been for the last three hours." 

In time the book was finished and they left 
their little island home. The Nigger of the Narcissus 
was published in 1897 and other books followed...lord 
Jim (1900), Typhoon (1903), Nostramo (1904), ‘The 
Secret Agent (1907), Under Western Eyes (1911), 
Victory (1915), and The Shadow Line (1917). 

The Conrads raised two sons and lived a life 
that was filled with a circle of close friends who 
shared their interests in the arts and in life. 

Joseph Conrad died in 1924. In her book, 
Joseph Conrad and His Circle, Jessie describes his 
death. It is one of the most poignant chapters in the 
book. 

At the time of his death, Jessie was trapped in 
an adjoining room recovering from a recent operation. 
She could not go to him herself for her crutches were 
against the wall on the far side of the roam. She 
writes of the final few moments... 

"The moments passed, I heard the familiar 

tattoo of his fingers on the arm of the 

chair, a short cough and renewed tapping. 

Then a gasping "Here...you," then a-con- 

fused shuffling sound almost as if a ghost 

had fallen to the floor, then silence." 


Special Auction 


“Office Antiques” 


* Typewriters 

* Calculators 

* Duplicators 

* Telephones 

* Early office equipment 
* Old office furniture 


The $ is low! 


Make your money with strong exchange rates 
to the DM — sell your ’goodies’ on world’s 
leading market for historical office equipment. 
Twice a year! 
Consignments are invited at any time ! 
Overseas please ask for "Easy shipping instructions". 
Fully illustrated catalogue against prepayment only: 


$22.- incl. airmail plus realized price list. Send check/ 
cash or CC-No. and expiry date for 


(EuroCard (only these!) 
AUCTION TEAM KOLN 
- Breker - 


P.O.Box 50.1168 - D-5000 Koeln 50 
Tel. 010.49.221/387049 - FAX 011 49.2748 
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impression strip, a ribbon spool, and 
two nuts to secure the ribbon spools. 


Darryl Kinnison, P.O. 
wood, CA 96137, U.S.A. 


WANTED (Sucht, pegs Typewheel 
for BENNETT. Also ribbon tins with 


Box 521, West~- 


Warte 34, 4840 Rheda-Wiedenbrilck, 
GERMANY. 
WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) will buy 


antique sewing machines or will trade 
old calculators for them.  Rijnko 


Fekkes, Koningspage 70, NL 7361 ZX 
Beekbergen, NETHERLANDS. 
WANTED (Sucht, Gevaaqd) Spacebar 


for a FRANKLIN, or a FRANKLIN parts 
machine. Peter de Valois, Spaander- 
bank 8, 8303 XK Emeloord, NETHERLANDS 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaagd) Index style 


machines, preferably American made. 
2125 Mount Vernon 
(215) 


Tom FitzGerald, 
St., Phila., PA 19130. 
232-0328. 


Tel. 






A GREAT NEW BOOK?! 


A new catolog of # 
more than 100 toy 
typewriters on 40 pages. 
Order yours now from: 
Galerie Alte Technik Ltd. 
Niemannsweg 6 in D—4503 (W) 
Disson, Germany. 


Prices ‘S16, UsS. 





know the caller's motive, but warns 
collectors and others to be wary. 
It might be helpful to get the call- 
er's number and check it against the 
subscriber's lists that we all send 
out, and then call the caller back 
immediately to verify that he is who 
he says he is.] 

Marjorie Chester, N.Y.C. - tells 
me that she too has a "gold" ROYAL 
Quiet Deluxe which she bought a few 
years ago after seeing it on display 
in a N.Y.C. jewelry store window. 
Marjorie says that hers came with a 
little booklet that explained that 
the machine was a presentation piece 
given to Star Salesmen on the occas- 
ion of Royal's 50th anniversary, 
[Thanks for the information Marjorie, 
I wonder if Royal/Adler has plans for 
a DIAMOND JUBILEE model.) 


ir gio Syisal inserting these 
comments from Roy Hjersman of Walnut 
Creek, CA a few months -back..]'"..we 
were in Phila on a trip...We only had 
a week between Phila and D.C., but we 
did manage to see quite a bit...In 
case you ever need the information, I 
can tell you where not to eat in 
Phila. Where 70 eat, I could use 
some help on. As you can see, my 
collection took a real back seat as 
my mind was on other matters." [Hey, 
what a great tdea...I usually leave 
my collection at home and put the 
kids in the back seat!...All kidding 
aside, tf you had given me advance 
warning I'd have been glad to steer 
you to some great restaurants in this 
town. ] 

Paul Ross of Lancaster, PA writes- 
"My copy of the Typewriter Exchange 
arrived today. Would you please do 
me one modest favor. You have me 
listed as Paul W. Ross, M.D. I have 
a doctorate, but it is in Engineer- 
ing. I can fix your sick computer! 
Please change the records according- 
ly." [Where were you when all that 
virus was goin’ around?) "I also 
read with considerable interest the 
items on finger movement. I doa lot 
of free-lance writing. I turned out 
about 2,800 words today in four or 
five hours, so that item was quite 

iate. However, it was done 
with a word processor (WordPerfect), 
so I'm sure that it was not as much 
work as the author suggests. I did 
learn my typing on a manual typewrit- 
er back in 1954 — one guy and 29 
good looking chicks. Clearly a high 
point in my life." [Some guys had 
all the luck! Fither that or you 
were typing in the henhouse again. ] 

Darryl Rehr, Los Angeles, CA - 
"What is it about great minds think- 
ing alike? Your latest has at least 
three ideas that I've had in various 
stages of development. So, now 
you've saved me the work! (the ideas 
were: the Pearl, the plating thing 
and the Hoke review—though I still 
may plug Don's book in a. future 
issue)." [You can call me SCOOP!) 
“Also, a question about the Wuppertal 
auction prices. Are those really 
dollars? Olivers now going for more 
than 250 bucks? Or was there same 
sort of typo in there? Those prices 
looked more like DM's to me, but what 
do I know?" [Yes, they really were 
dollars...Either they were very un- 
usual machines, or a couple of our 
European collector friends got caught 
up in the frenzy of the auction. ] 
BEWARE:: [Darryl, who is editor of 
ETCetera warns us that...]"Someone is 
calling people with iters to 
sell and fraudulently perl them he 
is Darryl Rehr." [He says he doesn't 
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by Tom FitzGerald 

How many times have you picked 
something up at a flea market and 
then berated yourself all the way 
home for having wasted good money on 
a worthless piece of junk? I just 
went through the experience again. 
In fact, I was so annoyed with myself 
that I didn't take the machine out of 
the car trunk for two weeks. 

The metal cover looked great as I 
walked by the stand. The Oliver 
decal was complete and shiny bright, 
and just maybe the machine under the 
lid would be as good as the lid 
itself. No such luck. It was so 


covered with grime that only its” 


distinctive silhouette evidenced that 
the correct machine had been placed 
under the cover. There was no bright 
work or decal visible and even the 
characteristic olive color was not 
apparent. I tried the keys, but 
nothing moved. I moved the carriage 
from side to side, but only with the 
effort it would have required to push 
a '48 Buick with a flat tire. I 
bought it anyway. 

Two weeks later, on a rainy Sunday 
morning, when no one else was at hame 
it seemed like a good time to sneak 
it into the house and clean it up a 
little before anyone saw what a fool 
I'd been. 

I took the ribbon off and can- 
pletely submerged the machine in warm 
water laced with a half a cup of 
Murphy's oil soap. I worked the 
lather into the crevaces and on the 
surfaces with a soft paint brush. It 
wasn't long before I realized that it 
was cleaning up real well. I worked 
at it there at the deep sink for 
another 20 or 30 minutes, washing and 
rinsing. Then I used a heat gun to 
blow it dry, being careful not to get 
the nozzle of the gun too close to 
surfaces that might melt. 

What a great surprise to realize 
that the only thing wrong with the 
machine was that it had been coated 
with a layer of gummy soot because 
someone 70 or 80 years ago had ap- 
parently covered the entire machine 
with a protective coating of oil and 
that over the years soot and dust had 
adhered to the oil to form the gummy, 
grimy coating I had encountered. 

After six or eight hours of detail 
cleaning, a light coat of wax, a buf- 
fing with a soft cloth, and this 


Oliver looks like it's ready to go 


back. into a showroom again. 
By the way, it turned out to be 
the short-lived OLIVER No. 7. 
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New Book Release 


' > BAG We The Peoples, eee -6 
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We the Peoples parte 


In the last issue of 
TypeEx I promised more 
on this mysterious un- 
known machine. We had 
come across an article 
in an 1887 edition of 
Scientific American. It 
credited the invention 
to Enoch Prouty of Chi- 
cago, and that it was 
known as the Peoples 
Typewriter. Prouty was 
a manufacturer and deal- 
er of printing presses. 
Though he held patents 
on a few printing press- 
es, the only patent he 
was issued for a type- 
writer is one that he 
invented jointly with 
Olive Hynes, who later 
became his wife. That 
machine did not resemble the one in the Scientific 
American article, even remotely. 


I pointed out last issue that George C. Mares also 
credited Prouty with the invention of the "Peoples" in 
his book, History of the Typewriter which was published 
in 1909. Mares even noted "we have one before us as we 
write". He then went on to’describe not this "Peoples" 
but the other better known one. He even went so far as 
to. include an illustration of the other "Peoples". The 
most amazing thing of all is that Prouty didn't invent 
that machine either. It was the invention of Byron A. 
Brooks. How did Fnoch Prouty get credit for inventing 
two machines, both of them known as the Peoples Type- 
writer, and neither of them his own invention? 


The illustration that accompanies the article was 
of very poor quality, but we asked if any of our read- 
ers had ever come across one. A few weeks later I re- 
ceived a reply from super collector and auctioneer Uwe 
Breker of K6ln, Germany, along with the photograph at 
the head of this article. If you compare it with the 
cut in the last issue you will see that it is the same 
machine. The problem for Uwe was that there was no 
name or any other markings on his machine, and until my 
article he had no idea what it was...only that it was 
unique. 

Uwe had worked through all the U.S. patents and 
had come to the conclusion that conceptionally it was 
closest in design to the Robert S. Thomas patent of 
1854. The Thomas is the design that so many historians 
have ridiculed over the years. Michael Adler wrote "A 
pity about that fire in 1852! [he fire that sets 
the Jones ‘iter fa ) a y it spar 

ine Jones ; consumed Robert Thomas's 
Typograph instead: Even by 1854 standards, an assoc- 
iate of the inventor denounced this contraption as very 
primitive and little more than a toy." [But couldn't 
that . be said of all of the index machines that were to 
came years later?] E. Martin in Die Schreibmaschine, 
published in 1949 hesitated to even call it a machine. 
Carl Mares went even further when he wrote " - eanyone 
can build a Typograph for himself by using a couple of 
rolling-pins and a knife tray!" 





It may be that an over-simplified patent drawing 
was the real reason for the ridicule. Conseptionally, 
the Thomas isn't very different than many of its suc- 
cessors in the linear index class of typewriters. In 
fact the Thomas patent was probably the first of that 
class which later gave us the American Visible, Gdiell, 
Sun Index, and Merritt, to name a few. 


I studied my own copy of the Thams patent anit 
agree, in spite of the over-simplified drawing, Uwe's 
machine is conceptionally closer to the Thamas than to 
any other design. Not only is the index and type-plate 
tangental to the platen as in the other machines-men- 
tioned, but it uses the same "rolling-pin" style handle 
to twist the type plate and bring the desired letter to 


the printing point. 


But, if this was Thomas's design of 1854, what was 
Prouty's connection to the machine in 1887 the — 
the Scientific American article? By 1887 Prouty, and 
his soon to be wife, Olive Hynes, were in the midst of 
the development of their famous front stroke design. 
In fact a British patent had already been granted a 
year before, and their American patent would not be 
issued for another year. You may recall that Prouty 
was a manufacturer of printing equipment as well as an 
imventor. He may have decided to test the typewriter 
market with a simple machine of the type that had been 
made popular by Sun, Qdell, and American. He may also 
have seen this as a way to raise capital for his more 
ambitious project, that of the Prouty & Hynes machine, 
by first marketing a low cost, easily manufactured 
index machine. This is a road that many of the early 
patentees took, including Sun and American, who suc- 
cessfully made the transition from maker of toy—like 
index machines to full sized conventional typewriters. 


Rather than develop a design of his own he modi- 
fied an old patent whose exclusivity had long since 
expired, and one which was no more primitive than those 
being marketed at the time. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 




















A Grand Time In 
Kansas City... 


About the only thing missing at the International 
Exposition in Kansas City was a lot of you folks. 
Everything else could only be described as GRAND! 


To begin with, accomodations at the Embassy Suites 
were as fine as one could expect. The facility itself 
is relatively new, with roomy suites that were ideal 
for late night rap sessions about typewriters. The 
camraderie that ensued was one of the highlights of the 
weekend. 


The weekend started off with an open-bar reception 
at the hotel on Thursday evening, after which we broke 
into groups and went off to restaurants for dinner. 
Darryl Rehr, who has relatives in the area recommended 
a barbeque place named The Smokestack. Eleven of us 
went off to give it a try. It certainly wasn't impres- 
sive from the outside, but the number of cars in the 
parking lot on a Thursday evening was our first clue as 
to what lie ahead. The second clue hit us as soon as 
we got out of the cars...the aroma from the exhaust 
fans permeated the area and was enough to turn a fast- 
ing Tibetan priest into a full blown gourmand. The 
food and service at this place alone was worth the 
flight to Kansas City. My mouth is watering even now 
as I write about it weeks later. 


Half of the people I rode with in Jack Lacey's car 
I only knew by name, never before having actually met 
them. But Jack is one of those very affable people 
with an endless supply of jokes and by the time we got 
to the restaurant it was as though we had palled around 
together every Thursday night. By the time we got back 
to the hotel we were all too tired fram laughing (and 
eating too much) to do anything more than retire to 
our roams for the night. 


Next morning began with a full breakfast at the 
hotel, more typewriter tales among friends over a 
second cup of coffee, and then off to the NOMDA confer- 
ence Center for the first day of the official itin- 


erary. 


The plan was that we would have coffee and danish 
when we first arrived and then go to the auditorium for 
the welcaming remarks by Chairman Jack Lacey, and an 
introduction of the NOMDA officers. It didn't quite 
work out that way. Coffee maybe, but being typewriter 
nuts, most of us made a beeline for the museum and the 
fabulous Clark collection. Talk about mouth watering!! 
Curator Todd Holmes and the rest of those responsible 
for the museum have done a beautiful job of displaying 
the collection to its fullest advantage. Me whole 
glassed in wall about 120 feet long and 5 shelves high 
displays most of the collection. The remainder is 
interspersed in special exhibits throughout the museum. 
I heard two suggestions that Todd is taking under con- 
sideration. The first is that the top shelf of the 
main exhibit be fitted with some type of lip or ledge, 
and the shelf tilted so that those machines are more 
visible. The second suggestion had to do with the 
placement of the Sholes & Gliddens (there are six of 
them here and another in a special display) on the 
lowest shelf where they get the least amount of light 
and the viewer has to almost kneel on the floor to get 
a good look. The problem is their unusual height which 
is greater than the area afforded on the upper shelves. 
It might be better that these be given a display case 
of their own where they can be shown to their best 








advantage. Overall, it can only be said that the 
display at the National Office Equipment Historical 
Museum (NOEHM) is the best display of its kind anywhere 
in the U.S.A. 


Besides the Clark collection there are a series of 
vintage office displays depicting what the typical 
office would have looked like in 1890, 1910, 1930, etc. 
Collector and NOMDA member Tom Russo and his wife 
spent more than a year scouring flea markets and anti- 
que auctions for authentic furnishings for the 1890 and 
1910 exhibits, and they did a great job. 


Following the official welcoming introductions and 
museum tour we all adjourned to the lecture hall to 
listen to Collector/Historian Dick Dickerson give the 
first of the seven scheduled seminars. Dick did an 
excellent job of describing how old advertisements can 
be useful in dating precisely when particular models 
came on the market and how to determine when same of 
the failed campanies began their declines. Dick used 
slides to illustrate his talk which was both informa- 
tive and interesting. 


Before I continue with the itinerary I would like 
to tell you a little about the beautiful NOMDA head- 
quarters facility. About 19 years ago the building was 
built on 35 acres to house a small private academy to 
be operated by an order of Catholic teaching sisters. 
Like many small, private schools in recent years, they 
began to feel the pinch of ever shrinking enrollment 
and increased operating costs. NOMDA bought the fac- 
ility about 2-1/2 years ago, then purchased an addi- 
tional 10 acres, and began the conversion from private 
school to a headquarters facility and conference cen- 
ter. The result is a facility that besides being oper- 
ationally efficient, is comfortable and beautiful. 


Dick Dickerson was followed by Dave Sheridan of 
the Museum Committee and retired Marketing Director 
(worldwide) for Remington Corp. Dave took us from the 
early days of the Sholes & Glidden right up to the 
final merger which resulted in Unisys. Dave is THE 
guru of Remington when it cames to dating by serial 
number. He invites you to write to him if you have any 
questions in this regard. Write to: Dave Sheridan, 
Museum Committee, C/O NOMDA, 12411 Wornall Ri., Kansas 
City, MO 64145. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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KANSAS CITY (Continued from page 3) 


Following Daves talk we retired to the dining room 
for lunch. The dining roan is executive class in every 
respect, and the meal included wine, beer, non-alcahol- 
ic beverages, soup,’salad, entree with two vegetables, 
rolls, and dessert. We had two lunches and a fabulous 
Kansas style barbeque dinner here and every meal was 
delicious and plentiful. More on the barbeque later. 


After lunch, German collector Fritz Niemman gave 
a very informative seminar on collecting toy type- 
writers, illustrating it with slides from his book on 
the same subject. (See ad under Carriage Trade, page 
8, this issue.) 


Next up was collector/author Paul Lippman who 
gave a very good seminar on restoration and repair. 
Pauls new book will be out shortly. (See write-up 
elsewhere this issue.) Paul is from Hoboken, NJ and 
was accompanied by his wife Barbara. There were sever- 
al husband-wife teams present. 


Pauls was the last seminar of the day and we then 
toured the rest of the facility amd got a preview of 
the machines that were brought along for the auction 
which would take place the next day. 


That night a bunch of us, including Barbara and 
Paul, Dennis Clark, Jay Respler, Dick Dickerson, Jim 
Rauen, Karen and Jim Kavanagh, Bill Nugent, and others, 
went to Chi Chi’s and pigged-out on Mexican food. This 
was followed by typewriter-tales and chit-chat at 
various suites back at the hotel. About half a dozen 
ended back at my suite where the conversation continued 
until about 1:00 A.M. 


It's difficult to recall everyone that was at each 
function I attended, but besides those already men- 
tioned, there was LeeAnne Clark and her daughter, Alan 
Chamberlain and his wife, and Larry Wilhelm. And from 
Germany there was Fritz Niemann, Christian Plahn, and 
Uwe Breker. I hope I didn't leave anyone out, but I'm 
sure I did. 


After a good breakfast at the hotel it was off to 
the Conference Center again, where collector Larry 
Wilhelm led off with his seminar on the identity and 
history of calculating devices. Though he was a last 
minute substitute for the scheduled speaker he obvious- 
ly was well prepared and brought along same interesting 
visuals to illustrate his talk. Larry's talk was great 
because most of us concentrate on typewriters and only 
have a smattering of knowledge of this other related 
collectible. 


After Larry it was my turn...and I can't very well 
critique my own performance. My seminar was on using 
patent, census, military, and other records to narrow 
down the search for the rarer machines. By using these 
records as well as Biographical references, newspaper 
and museum archives, old city directories, old indus- 
trial manuals (Moodey's, Thamas', and Poors), local 
historical societies, etc. it is conceivable to conduct 
a planned search based on logic, as opposed to waiting 
for that one-of-a-kind gem to fall off a flea market 
table and hit you in your big toe. The concept is akin 
to the kind of research that successful archeologists 
and undersea treasure hunters do before embarking on 
the physical quest. I will do a feature article on the 
subject in a future edition. 


After another great lunch. Collector/Publisher. 


Darryl Rehr gave the final seminar which was a demon- 
stration of the merits of the condition rating system 





and had everyone participate by individually rating 
four machines borrowed fram the museum store-roan. A 
lively discussion on the pros and cons of the system 
followed. It was a spirited and interesting seminar. 


Now it was time for the two step auction process, 
the first of which was a silent auction whereby the 
owner would indicate a minimum and the participants 
were invited to write their bid on a sheet accampanying 
the machine. Those machines that were bid and accepted 
in this manner were eliminated fram the second stage of 
the process, a voice bid. If the final bid on a part- 
icular item was lower than the owners minimum, he had 
the option of waving the minimum or removing the item 
from the sale. Unfortunately attendance was a little 
sparse to be conducive to a spirited auction and both 
the number of items for sale and the amounts offered 
were less than normal. Those items that were sold 
proved to be pretty good bargains for the buyers. 
Among the items for sale were a Blick 8, two American 
indexes, a Hammond 2, Hammond Multiplex, an MW (German 
index), a blue Corona, a group of small calculating 
devices, a mechanics tool case with tools, a Columbia 
Bar-Lock, and a pair of Williams #l's. 


Following the auction came the Grand Finale of the 
weekend...The Kansas City style Barbeque. A few things 
were noticably different as we entered the Dining Room. 
To begin with there was an open bar, as well as a dance 
floor and DJ. Linen tablecloths and napkins were on 
the tables and a lighted candle graced the center of 
each. The doors to the outside terrace were thrown 
open and their were two huge grills tended by a white- 
clad grillman. Tables were set up outside for those of 
us who chose to take advantage of the beautiful weath- 
er. The Kansas beefsteaks were cooked to your order 
and were unbelievably tender. Apparently Kansans have 
no need for steak knives because butter knives were all 
that were furnished and I'm not even sure they were 
needed. Soup, salad, corn on the cov, amd delicious 
barbequed beans made up the rest of the meal. For 
dessert...the all American favorite...apple pie at its 


very best. 


A final evening of socializing at the hotel fin- 
ished off a glorious day. And the next morning at 
breakfast finished off a well planned and executed 
weekend that was well worth the trip. 


Tentatively, there are plans to repeat this event 
in 1993 and for various regional gatherings (of more 
modest style) to be organized independently next year. 


For those of you who missed this one, make a point 
of putting it high on the list of things you want to do 
in 1993. You won't regret it. Tom FitzGerald 





THE WRITING MACHINE a history of the type- 
writer, by Michael H. Adler, is now available 
directly from the Typewriter Exchange. 


Typewriter historian Michael H. Adler's great 
work is large (7-1/2" X 10"), extensive (380 
Pages), profusely illustrated (328 excellent 
photographs and line drawings) and cased in a 
deluxe hard binding with tinted edges and a 
full-color dust jacker. Advanced collectors 
call it their "bible." 





Expect to be overjoyed with this treasure! 
That's a promise! If you don't agree that 
this exhaustive volume is the finest tool you 
could wish for in support of your favorite 
subject, return it for a full refund. 


The Writing Machine 


a history of the typewriter 


TO GO FIRST CLASS in the early typewriter 
interest TREAT YOURSELF NOW! Send your check 
for $62 to THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 2125 
Mount Vernon Street, Phila., PA 19130. 
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_ NEW BOOK ON COLLECTIBLE TYPEWRITERS 
AVATLABLE SOON 


Though a copy was not yet available for my personal 
review, long time collector and now author, Paul 

(a) Lippman sent along the following release about his soon 
to be available new book. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS : 
A COLLECTOR'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Now there's a book that lists, illustrates, and de- 
scribes every collectible typewriter manufactured in 
the United States and also contains a wealth of much- 
needed other information for collectors of early type- — 
writers. A book collectors have been waiting for. j 


\ It's AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS: A COLLECTOR'S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, researched and written by Paul Lippman, long-— 
time typewriter collector and historian and editor of 
Typewriter Times, the quarterly Journal of the Anglo- 
American Typewriter Collectors' Society. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS lists and cross-references more 
H than 250 typewriters manufactured in North America from 
| the Sholes & Glidden of 1874 to models manufactured in 
the 1960's. Each make and model is illustrated and 
described, or cross-referenced to its alternate names. 


It is seven inches by nine inches, contains nearly 300 

4 pages and 250 illustrations, includes techniques for 

restoring antique typewriters, sources of parts and 
j supplies for restoration and repair, listings of type- — 

writer books in and out of print, a listing of periodi- 
cals published for typewriter collectors, histories of ; 


¥ 
i} of carbon paper, an inventory form that collectors can 
j use to keep track of their acquisitions, a portfolio of 
P early typewriter advertisements, a technical descrip- 


4 tion of the different classes of writing machines, the 


English and German systems for classifying a machine's 
condition, typewriter vocabularies in English and Ger- — 
man, serial number locations, and much, much nore. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS is sturdily bound for frequent 
reference, with a plastic laminated cover displaying a 
portrait in full color of the magnificent Crandall 
_ typewriter, and as its frontispiece, a reproduction of 

what may be the first Sholes & Glidden Typewriter 

advertisement. 


Every collector of early typewriters, every antique i 
dealer, 
and anyone who has ever wondered about the old type- 
writer they found in their attic, will want a copy of 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS: A COLLECTOR'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, the 
most comprehensive, up-to-date, and informative book 
ever published about collectible typewriters in = 
field. 


ae price, $40 hgeateestd (Add $1.00 for postage outside 
\ the U.S.) ayment in U.S. Dollars only. Order fran 
- Paul Lippman, 1216 Garden St., Hoboken, NJ 07030, USA. 


COLLECTOR’S GUIDE TO 
ANTIQUE TYPEWRITERS 


Areference gem for the enthusiast! Interfaced with 
unedited republication of those 290 long- 
celebrated condensed typewriter history vignettes 
— acclaimed as basic reference by the collector 
ever since their initial appearance 
For the newcomer to the world of early writing 
machines — recognized today as the pivotal 
mechanical development in communications 
between primitive society and modern times — the 
e Collector's Guide provides a goldmine of facts 
and fancies. 128 PAGES 
330 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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125 CONTEMPORARY ADS 
HARDBINDING, 6%" x 9%" $15.95 
METALLIC GOLD STAMPING Postpaid U.S 


the development of the writing machine, of ribbons, and | 


every public library, every flea market fan, 





MUSEUM 


NOTES 


A MESSAGE FROM CURATOR "SHERLOCK" HOLMES 


Todd Holmes, Curator of the NOEHM in Kansas City sent 
this message: 


"I've made same valuable contacts with a local crimin- 
alistics lab and have same interesting volunteer help 
on an authentication project. It would appear that one 
of the Sholes & Glidden Typewriters on display at the 
Miseum was the actual specimen used at the 1876 Cen- 
tennial celebration. Although it has been through 115 
years of use amd abuse, it would still be interesting 
to subject known samples typed at the Centennial and 
this machine to forensic examination. With any luck, 
this might furnish the proof necessary for a definitive 
authentication. 


All the details have not been worked out yet, especial- 
ly how to get the samples from the machines in the 
Museum. However, before I can even begin this project, 
I need to find a representative selection of Centennial 
samples. If you have any of these typing samples, or 
know of sameone who does, please let me know. I would 
like to arrange the loan of the originals for a short 
time, so that the appropriate data could be obtained 
and the original quickly returned. 

The success of this project is hinged on finding a 
number of authentic typing samples fran the Centennial 
Exposition. Any help you can provide to me would be 
greatly appreciated - Todd H." 


Write to: Todd Holmes, Curator, National Office Equip- 
ment Historical Museum, 12411 Wornall Road, Kansas City 
MO 64145. 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Collector and long time subscriber to TypeEx, Frank 
Livermore established the Frank Livermore Trust, the 
specific purpose of which is the creation and contin- 
ued support of this new museum on the Peninsula south 
of San Francisco, in Palo Alto, California. 


The museum is devoted to the display of electrical and 
mechanical devices commonly in commercial or domestic 
use during the roughly 100 year pericd prior to the 
advent of solid state electronics. That covers a lot 
of ground, but if you write to the mseum they will 
send a brochure which covers most of the specifics. 


Write to: Museum of American Heritage, 275 Alma St., 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 


The museum publishes an excellent quality, quarterly 
newsletter, printed in two-colors which keeps its mem- 
bers informed of special events and programs. 


What I found most interesting is the way the museum 

administrators have gone about recruiting volunteers. 
Qn May lst they sponsored a "Volunteer Information Day” 
from 1:00 to 4:00 PM. They participated in the Palo 
Alto 69th Annual May Fete Parade, the largest child- 
rens parade in Northern California. And they are plan- 
ning to sponsor a Scouting Explorer Post for boys and 
girls 14 years and older. In the Museum explorer post 
they would have a chance to be part of the Museums 
organization with opportunities to learn about collect- 
ing, researching, displaying, and maintaining museum 
collections, while ~also learning about the business 
side of museum operations. 

The museum is interested in donations of same specific 
frequently shown artifacts. The following is their 
wish list: 

Kitchen sink, 1920-1935 era; oak roll top desk; 
older male mannequins (2); side table for kitchen; 
Child mannequins (2); secretary's desk; hat tree for 
office. They also need a copy machine for the Museum 
office. 
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$8.00. 


The World Type-Writer. 


$8.00. 


AGENCIES: ' INDORSED BY LEADING BUSINESS HOUSES, AGENCIES: 


H. B. CLoupman, 
113 Devonshire St. 
Boston. 





C. O. Danrortu, 
306 Washington St. 
Boston. 





H.C. McKnicut 
& Bro. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Aor & GoLpMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Magazine — December 1887 





From The Century Illustrated Monthly 


other type-writer that I know, and it is simply a pleasure 





A. J. THorrg, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Barker & CREAMER, 
London, Ohio. 





Bowen, MERRILL, 
&C 


0. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





G. W. Durrus & Co. 
‘ Chicago, Ill. 


OUR SALES EQUALT THE COMBINED SALES OF ALL OTHER TYPE-WRITERS. 


Machines Guaranteed. Send for Circular. GEO. BECKER & CO. 30 Great Jones St. N. Y¥. 


NEW MODEL HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


PRICE, $40. 
Awarded Medals of Superiority over all its competitors by lead- 
ing Institutes in America and Europe. 
Guaranteed to do better work, and a greater variety, 


than any other type-writer in the world. 


Interchangeable types, in all languages, $1 per font. Business 
houses desiring a type-writer will find this a practical machine, 
adapted to every want. Also a favorite with clergymen and 

-- literary men. 
Mr. W. D. Howetts, the distinguished author, who does all his literary work on this writer, says of it: 


“T wish t t satisfaction with the Hall Type-writer. 
ee el ein to use : It is delightfully simple and manageable. W. D. Howe ts. 


**Boston, November 8, 1886. 
Impression and alignment are both more Big than in any 


Agents wanted. Illustrated pamphlets, with price-list, free. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 








PEOPLES (Continued from page 2) 





Detail from Thomas patent drawing. 


He manufactured it in the medium that he knew best 
and which his plant had been tooled for, that of the 
printing press; cast iron. 


We know that he produced at least one machine, the 
one in Uwe Breker's collection. But, the Scientific 
American describes two models being available in 1887: 
"The single case machine, with sixty characters, sells 

20; double case, triangular, with ninety 
acters, sells for $25. weight is about ten 


pounds. 





And what of Prouty's connection to the other 
People's; the one patented by Byron Brooks? We can 
only surmise that he may have been cammissioned as an 
agent or dealer for the sale of the machine in the 
Chicago area, and that a label attached to the machine 
may have identified him as such. 


In case you are wondering where Uwe got the mach- 
ine, he bought it from a well known Swiss dealer/col- 
lector who had picked it up a few years ago at an 
antique flea market on the East coast of the U.S. 
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444 Special-Auction $444 


> Office Antiques” 


Auction your "goodies" overseas now 
and make your money on the strong ex- 
change values! 

Sell on "world’s leading market for Technical An- 

tiques" ("Antiques & Auction News", Pa/USA) 
We run regular sales with high sales quotas of over 
90% and we’re looking for interesting items and enti- 
re collections of: 


+ Typewriters -* Telephones 
** Calculators -* Early office equipment 
** Duplicators -* Old office furniture 


Consignments are invited at any time ! 
Overseas please ask for "Easy shipping instructions". 
$ Fully illustrated catalogue against pre: ent only: 
Annual subscription for 2 catalogues $ 55.- incl. air- 


¢ mail p lus realized price list. Single catalogue $ 30.-. 
Send Fohicoe eas or CC-No. and expiry date for 


$ () Mastercard () Access () EuroCard (only these!) 


AUCTION TEAM KOLN 
— Breker — 


P.O.Box 50.11.68 * D-5000 Koeln 50 * Germany 
Tel. 010.49.221/387049 * FAX 011.49.221/374878 
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+646 060664666000650544605 
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VINTAGE OPERATOR’S MANUALS & 
SALES CATALOGS 





ASSORTMENT #1 


BLICKENSDERFER catalog 
CALIGRAPH operator's manual 
HAMMOND operator's manual 
NATIONAL (1889) catalog 
STERLING operator's manual 
SUN catalog 

VICTOR (1889) catalog 

YOST operator's manual 


ASSORIMANT #2 


CHICAGO operator's manual 
FOX PORTABLE operator's 

manual 
HALL catalog & operator's 

manual 
NOISELESS catalog 
REMINGTON operator's 

manual 
SMITH PREMIER catalog & 

operator's manual 

WILLIAMS catalog 


Publications issued. by typewriter builders represent 
primary reference sources. Each typewriter was orig- 
inmally furnished with an instruction manual that was 
specially prepared with directions and illustrations to 


oCel: sligranh. 
saccignclaaimed 





fully acquaint the first cenit a unique writing 
Machine. Makers also provided prospective purchasers 
with brochures designed to convincingly present claims 
of infinite superiority over others in the field. Same 
catalogs carried enthusiastic testimonials from users 
as early as the ‘eighties. For the most part, this 
authentic and exciting paper documentation vanished 
long ago in its original issue, almost like yesterday's 
newspaper. 

To return to. this lost full focus on particular 
collector typewriters a significant selection of these 
early literature pieces has been authentically repro- 
duced - not by a quick-print procedure - but by a book 
Manufacturer. Each piece ranges fram 16 to 32 pages in 
content on heavy, soft-colored special stock in a uni- 
form 6" X 9" format. Each booklet has been copied fram 
a highly-valued surviving original piece loaned by an 
obliging individual typewriter collector archivist. 

Now you may became fully acquainted with your 
machines through the same publications that first 
served their original owners. Enhance your collection 
by adding these supportive milestone pieces to your own 
library or display. 


The original price of these reprints ranged fram $5 to 
$7 apiece, or at a special price of $44.95 for the 
entire set of sixteen. 


Now, by donating $5 for each eight piece assortment to 
The National Office Equipment Historical Museum, they 
can be yours. Add $1.50 for shipping and handling for 
each eight piece set. 
Write to: National Office Equipment Historical Museum 
C/O NOMDA 
12411 Wornall Road 
Kansas City, MO 64145 





LAMBERT SURVEY UNDERWAY 


German collector Peter Muckerman is a serious historian 
as well as editor and publisher of "Typenkorb" a 
collectors newsletter. Peter has documented the 
existance and ownership of more than 100 Lambert type- 
writers since January and would like any information 
about any that you might have in your collection. The 
enclosed questionaire would be very helpful if you will 
just take a few minutes to fill it out. 


It is Peter's goal to write a history of the Lambert 
Typewriter and about Frank Lambert its inventor. Peter 
hopes to have his history finished this year and it 
will be available in English as well as German. 


What makes it difficult is that Frank Lambert lived in 
America and the facts of his life as well as his mach- 
ine would be much more readily available to a local 
researcher. So far he has received copies of an 1898 
German patent anda letter fram the German patent of- 
fice, and an instructions book printed in French from a 
Swiss collector. 


Peter is a serious researcher intent on producing a 
missing piece of typewriter history that all of us will 
benefit fram. Anything you can do to help will be 
appreciated. 
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The Carriage 
Trade sx 





FOR SAIE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 
Ribbon to fit CALIGRAPH. 1 inch X 36 
yards. $6 p.p. mn modern spools. 
Qne ribbon will do approximately 3 
Caligraphs. Mike Brown, 9131 Bustle- 
ton Ave., Phila., PA 19115. Tel: 215 
677-5879. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) Will buy, 
sell, or swap typewriter ribbon tins. 
let's exchange lists or photocopies. 
Building my collection. What can you 
offer? Mike Brown, 9131 Bustleton 
Ave., Phila., PA 19115. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) If you've 
duplicates of understroke machines, 
or Blicks or Hammonds, please contact 
me. No haggling. If you decide to 
sell your rarer machines, please call 
or FAX. I can assist you in selling 
in Europe. Gallery Old Technic, 
Fritz Niemann, Niemannsweg 6, D-4503 
Dissen, W. Germany. ‘Tel: 01149- 
5421-4895. FAX: 01149-5421-1272. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) Early 
Typewriter Company stock certificates 
and documents, even photocopies if 
you don't want to part with the orig- 
inals, but prefer originals. ‘Tom 
FitzGerald, 2125 Mount Vernon St., 
Phila., PA 19130. 215/232-0328. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) Will trade 
very early, ornate and exceptional 
electric motors (one a probable prot- 
otype) for exceptional index mach- 
ines. Photos and descriptions on re- 
quest to serious queries. Tom Fitz- 
Gerald (see above) 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 

REMINGTON 12, ROYAL with glass panels 
John Collins, 111 E. Clay St., Rich- 
mond, VA 23219. Tel: 804/643-4903. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) OLIVETTI'S 
especially "“lettera 22" in rose col- 
or. Hermann Brodflhrer, Achenkamp 7, 
D - 4800 Bielefeld 1, Germany. Tel : 
O01 49 521 84879. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) ‘Type- 
writers meant to be carried in the 
pocket such as the POCKET of 1887 by 
Dobson & Wynn, or by Miniature Pocket 
Typewriter Co., or the POCKET of 1894 
made by the Pocket Typewriter Co. of 
Rockford, Ill. Or any other pocket 
style typewriter. B.H. Axler, P.O.B. 
1280, Ansonia, NY 10023. 





NOW AVATLABLE FROM TYPE-EX 
TIN TOY TYPEWRITERS 


A catalog with more than 100 

illustrations of toy tyne- 

writers. Many of the famous 
SIMPLEX style. 


Compiled by German collector 
Fritz Niemann. 


$16 including postage 





Whether you're buying, sell- 
ing, dealing, or collecting; 
your best friend is... 


THE GREEN BOOK 
Price Guide To 
Antique & Collectible 
TYPEWRITERS 
AND 
CALCULATORS 


Pocket or Desktop size 
$7. p.p. in U.S. & Candda, 
$8.50 elsewhere. 


Write to TypeEx. 





JOE KRAUS fran Ghieass writes...I'm 
anxious to read the newsletter be- 
cause I often feel I am alone in my 


habit. In addition to the Underwood 
Standard No. 5 I am using to write 
this letter, I have five manual type- 
writers inmy closet. It isn't easy 
to show the unconverted why they are 
appealing or why I would be willing 
to let my clothes wrinkle in the lit- 
tle space I have left them. Learning 
more about manuals and the odd folks 
who collect them should prove at 
least that I'm not wumique. [ How 
about this guy...he thinks we're odd 
and he still has roam for clothes in 
his closets Fics — “9F o = = 
My Number 1 fan EILEEN CAIN writes... 
"your great Vol. 7, No. 4 just ar- 
rived and it is so full of mny 
things I have to reply right away. I 
look forward to every issue with 
anticipation you could hardly be- 
lieve. 

You do so much for us and I would 
like to meet you and the others I 
read about in Kansas City but right 
now it looks as_ though I won't be 
able to go because of family needs." 
[Eileen ‘ll never know how much 


ECD YO VEE On DE 
nice letters encourage me to 

continue writing. ..THANKS: 

Same other nice camments... 


"I'm looking forward to another year 
of the Typewriter Exchange. Keep up 
the great work." Cheryl Didrickson. 


"Can't wait for your next Exchange 
issue." JOHN LEWIS 


"...I look forward to reading 1991's! 
I enjoyed mostly the research arti- 
cals like the ones on the Philadel- 
phia typewriter Co., the Pearl Type- 
writers, and the Conrads."  Hoby 
Van Deusen. 





IT'S A BIRD, IT'S A PIANE, 


Li Bp Rite te Rok RSME Ri Mk Ray: a 


Men, 


Collector John Lewis of Albuquerque NM is the proud 
owner of the beautiful oddity shown in the photo above. 
John says that it was purchased in 1923 bya local 
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engineering company and was used until about six years vet. 
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---IT'S A SMITH PREMIER 60!! 


ago, however very little. The platen scale goes to 400 
on one side and to 390 on the other. 
condition, but John still hasn't learned how to fly it 


It's in excellent 











Questions to LAMBERT (Butler) 


Mode] -name: 
last pat.-date: 
length (incl. buttons): 


with repeat: 
(yes / no) 


Keyboard: (please only have a look 
- english Oe ae eg | 

- american (Z/$) gS: 
- german (2 ¥ Ge) 
- french tie f) 


- others (please note) 


on Sze 

(yes/no) 
(yes/no) 
(yes/no) 


(yes/no) 


serial-number: 


Name on base: 
(printed or sublime) 


proportions: 

- length 

- width 

- high (without feets) 


Cover: 


- wooden case 
- leather 


- wooden case 
(only with 
picture of the earth!) 


- other forms 





(yes/no) 
(yes/no) 
(yes/no) 


(what kind?) 


// We still interested in answering ofyour questions to make a "History" of the 


LAMBERT - Typewriter. 


Every sender of these letter will get a history! - We will make it in german 


an english language! (but then in better english language....) 
In Europe we do have more than 100 letters to LAMBERT now.... 
Our problem are: - Frank Lambert has’ iived and worked in U.S.A.... 


- in U.S.A. will be more "Butler"-models selled 


So: - if you have any copies or any other interesting literature from LAMBERT/ 
BUTLER please send us copies...(we still have the instructions in german, 
english and french language...) 


please write to: 


"Typenkorb" 
Peter Muckermann 
Auf der Warte 34 


D-4840 Rheda-Wiedenbriick 


Tel.: 0049-5242/36339 
Fax : 0049-5242/37175 


Sender: 





i? 














toy 
Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
2125 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. PA 19130 








Sieg Snyder with the "baby" Sé&G. 


The Onondaga Historical Association in Syracuse, 
New York houses not one, but two seperate typewriter 
collections totalling more than 850 machines, some of 
which are the rarest of the rare, or one of a kind 
mysteries. 

First, and most impressive is what is left of the 
original Remington collection. The second is the Gnith 


Gorona collection. Both of these collections came to 
the Association through the efforts of the late Edson 
Moshier who was a typewriter man by avocation as well 
as by vocation. 

Mr. Moshier, until his retirement, had been Vice 
President of Engineering for SMith Oorona, and after- 
wards was the unofficial historian of the firm and 
quasi-curator of the collection. Mr. Moshier was a 
collector in his own right as well, a scout and hunter 
like many of us. Mrs. Moshier recalls her husband 
coming home from one of his many forays when he 
hurried her out of the house to show her his latest 
find which was still in the trunk of the car...a BLICK- 
ELECTRIC! 
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A close-up of the "baby". Was it 
intended to be a portable model? 





But, before I get too far along into a descrip- 
tion of the Onondaga and its great collections, let me 
thank my hosts during my stay; Sieg and Reneé Snyder. 
Sieg and Reneé were gracious hosts with whom I shared 
two delightful days, several hours of which were spent 
conversing on their cozy screened-in, second floor 
porch which overlooks one of the main arteries running 
through Syracuse. 

Syracuse, among other things, is the home of 
Syracuse University, and Sieg is a Professor in their 
famous School of Architecture. Renee is a charming 
lady who has worked for many years as an accountant for 
a local fim, and is planning to retire and engage in 
her own private practice. 

Sieg is an inveterate collector who obviously 
cannot resist an oddity. Besides typewriters, he 
collects all kinds of mechanical amd architectural 
artifacts, tools, and gadgets. In one small room that 


Continued on page 3 
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Time after time you have read about other collec- 
tors finding rare machines or artifacts still in the 
hands of the inventors family, or in the possession of 
the original manufacturer, or a successor to the origi- 
nal firm. That shouldn't be too surprising, since most 
of us keep momentos of our past glories, or those of 
Our family members. 

Darryl Rehr of California found his extremely 
rare BURNS under just such circumstances, as did I, 
when I located a BROOKS in the "museum" of the fim 
that had manufactured it almost eighty years before. 
The Densmore papers, which were the basis for Richard 
Currents' The ‘TYPEWRITER and The Men Who Made It, and 
which are now in the archives of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum are yet another example. This wealth of infor- 
mation was still in an old storage trunk in the posses- 
sion of one of James Densmore's descendants almost a 
hundred years after his death. 

The point is, that if you would like the thrill 
of wumearthing a long lost, or rare artifact, why not 
organize your search the way modern undersea explorers 
and archeologists do? Why not thouroughly research the 
available records and decide on the best places to 
concentrate your search and then proceed in an orderly, 
logical fashion. This can be easily as much fun as 
searcning in flea markets the way you have been doing, 
and the reward can be sweeter if your success is the 
result of your. sleuthing ingenuity rather than pure 

+ stuck. 

Where do I start? What kind of records do I look 
for? Where can I find them? What do I do with them 
once I have them? 

Let's begin with where to start...You will be 
better off if you select a subject (either the invent- 
2x, someone who had been closely aligned with him, or 
the manufacturing company itself) with ties to your ow 

7eographical area. The reason for this is that it will 
7 you the advantage of access to local archives such 
as historical societies, schools, and local newspapers, 
in addition to those that are accessible to everyone 
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If you are from a remote area of the country 
ion't give up hope. You would be surprised how many 
patentees lived in the most remote areas of the country 
dred years ago. It might be that these pioneering 
a were accustomed to doing things for themselves. 
Oy that they had a lot of time on their hands. Or that 
sO many of them were natural born tinkerers. But, the 
"act 1s that some of them came from places like Belton, 
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TX; Delhi, Ia; Verdon, S.D.; and Shadeland, In. Most 
of these inventions never made it to the "manufactur- 
ing" stage, but models and prototypes may well exist, 
as might records and correspondence, and these can be 
the best prizes of all. Several of the available books 
can supply the home towns of many of these early pat- 
entees, aS will the Official Gazettes of the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office. The Gazettes are avail- 
able on microfilm at some major libraries, but more on 
that later. 

If you live in or near a major urban area you 
will have more to choose from, but your chance for 
success will not necessarily be better than that of 
your rural cousins. 

After you have selected your subject (inventor, 
manufacturer, etc.) the next step is to read everything 
you can get your hands on about him. Make notes of 
each new bit of information. One new lead will lead to 
another and before long you will have enough informa- 
tion to create a- outline sketch of the subjects life. 
I organize these bits and pieces in a notebook with a 
seperate page for each year of the subjects life. 
Sometimes, I will include world events, or industry 
events that occurred that same year, as background 
material. It is surprising how these events dovetail, 
and how sometimes a new perception to the event will 
in itself yield a clue as to where to look next. 

There is no substitute for a good central library, 
but if one is not accessible, or if yours is limited, 
your librarian may be able to access this material 
through other libraries using one of the intralibrary 
loan services. Selected major libraries have been 
designated as Federal Depository Libraries, and as such 
they are provided with current and historical publica- 
tions issued by all U.S. Government agencies, depart- 
ments and bureaus on an almst unlimited variety of 
subjects. Some of this material is in print, but much 
of it is on microfilm. If you are unable to access 
this type of information i will gladly do it for you if 
you list exactly what it is you are looking for. 

The following resources will be most useful in 
your quest: 

THE INDEX TO PATENTS is actually the index to 

the Official Gazettes of the U.S. Patent Office 

and references the volume and page number in 
which specific patents can be located. These 

Index's were first published in 1872 the samd 

year publication of the Gazettes commenced. 


Continued on page 4 
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TYPEWRITER CITY - 
Continued from page one 


serves as work-room/office, every wall and shelf is 
crammed with a wild and eclectic collection of "smalls" 
of every description. It's a fascinating little room 
that entices the eye and captivates the imagination. 
You just don't know where to look first, and just when 
you think you've seen everything there is to see, you 
will look up and spot something else. On shelves in 
one corner of this happy little space is a group of odd 
Little "Rube Goldberg" looking brass contraptions. All 
cogs, and wheels, and cams, and springs, and clock 
mechanisms, with bells and hanmers....LITTLE MACHINES 
created by some mad inventive genius? No, just some of 
Siegs "toys" that he makes for his own pleasure, or to 
cheer up a good friend. They're wonderful little 
machines that come alive and perform once you've wound 
their clock mechanisms and let them strut their stuff. 
Such is the whimsical mind and temperment of Siegfried 
Snyder. He's the mythical little toymaker came to life 
-.-and now busy teaching future architects. 

Another memory of this delightful visit will 
always be the birds...Sieg and Renee have installed a 
birdhouse (actually a miniature of one like their own) 
just to the right of, and at eye level when you are 
seated on the porch. The birds have become programmed 
to specific feeding times and they arrive 50 or 60 ata 
time. A little chute through the window frame permits 
Sieg or Reneé to refill the larder without opening the 
window. Wonderful people and a delightful visit. 

Now back to the collections at the Onondaga. 
Somehow Sieg finds the time to spend a few hours each 
week as a volunteer, working along with John Bateman, 
another volunteer, at the Onondaga. Sieg and John have 
been sorting, inventorying, cataloging, and trying to 
make sense out of the 850 plus machines which now, at 
least are on shelves. Row after row of open shelves 
which takes up a good portion of the 4th floor of the 
Historical Associations home on Montgomery street in 
downtown Syracuse. 

At one time Syracuse was known as "The Typewriter 
City" because so many of the early manufacturers had 
plants there. 

It all began when the local inventor Alexander T. 
Brown saw a display featuring REMINGTON'S Type-writer 
at the 1876 Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. He 


A Sholes experimental model 
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The more conventional model S &G. 


thought he could do better than that. So, back in 
Syracuse he talked his employer, L.C. Gnith, who was 
manufacturing shotguns at the time, into giving the 
writing machine a try. ‘The SMITH PREMIER was the 
eventual outcome of that encounter. It continued in 
production until the early 1920's finally under the 
REMINGTON label. The same REMINGTON label was found on 
another Syracuse machine being phased out after the 20 
year boom...THE MONARCH. Interestingly, it is said 
that it was at the MONARCH factory where experiments 
were conducted with one of the first electric type- 
writers, the YEIMAN. 

Years later the Smith brothers started another 
firm, The L.C. SMITH and Bros. Typewriter Company was 
formed to produce a fully visible machine, The L. C. 
SMITH. The Gmith name in typewriters lives on today 
in the SMITH CORONA typewriter which is presently 
manufactured a short distance from Syracuse. 

Something of an anomaly during the 20 year boom 
was the STEARNS, rather well made during its short life 
by a manufacturer of bicycles, tools, amd hardware. 
Even the well known Mr. Crandall made his machines in 
Syracuse for a short time, before his factory burned 
down and he moved his operations to Ilion. It is quite 
possible that other machines were made in Syracuse as 
well, but this remains conjecture at this point. 

It is known however, that one other industrial 
giant with typewriter ties had plants here in the late 
19th and early 20th century. In 1911 a man named 
Charles Flint, along with two contemporaries; Frank 
Kondolf and G.W. Fairchild, combined eleven companies, 
all of which were engaged in the manufacture of scales, 
time recorders, or other business machines, and formed 
a company which they re-named Computing-Tabulating- 
Recording Company, or CTR for short. ‘Two of the firms 
thus amalgamated; The Dey Time Register Company, and 
The Syracuse Time Recording Company, were located in 
Syracuse. CTR later changed its name to International 
Business Machines (Qrporation. Kondolph left CIR in 
1915 to become President and later, Chairman of REMING- 
TON Typewriter Company. It was during Kondolf's tenure 
at Remington that their patents for the Remington Elec- 
tric typewriter were turned over to another group of 
entrepreneurs who formed the ELECTROMATIC Typewriter 


Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 3 


The Index is cross referenced by the inventors 
name and py the type of invention (ie: Type- 
writers), he patented. If you look under the 
listed inventions, under Typewriters you will 
find not only your heros invention, but every 
other typewriter patented that year. It's a good 
idea to check under the name listing as well, you 
will often find that your hero patented other 
things besides typewriters. In one case I found 
only two patents listed under typewriters for a 
particular inventor, but when I checked under his 
name listing I found that he had patented a third 
but that it had been listed as a WRITING MACHINE 
and so was listed under W in the inventions list. 
THE OFFICIAL GAZETTES of the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office. These are on microfilm and are 
available for every patent issued from 1872 to 
the present. The Gazette, though just a thumb- 
nail sketch of the complete patent, can provide 
such information as: Date of filing, date of 
patent, whether, and to whom the patent may 
have been assigned, the name of the patentee, and 
often the town or city in which he resided. The 
description will also incluse a patent drawing of 
the device. 

HOUSE AND SENATE EXECUTIVE DOCUMENTS - Since the 
first Gazettes were not published until 1872, 
neither they, nor the index will be of any help 
if you are researching John Pratt, Abner Peeler, 
or any of a dozen or so other inventors who had 
patented typewriter inventions prior to that 
date. This is where The House And Senate Execu- 
tive Documents come in handy. These are bound 
volumes that provide information similar to the 
Gazettes, but a little more cumbersome to use 
Since the brief descriptions appear in one volume 
and the patent drawing (reduced almost to postage 
stamp size) appears in another, These documents 
can also be found in any library with a Federal 
Depository Designation. 

COMPLETE U.S. PATENTS - Even the great Philadel- 
phia Free Library does not have a complete set of 
older patents on microfilm, but if you write to 
the Patent Office in Washington, D.C. they will 
provide individual copies for a nominal fee. 
Oddly the microfilm reels of complete patents at 
the Philadelphia Free Library contain all the 
patents from 1790 to 1871 (81 years), but then 
nothing until 1928 to the present (another 54 
years), thus missing the first fifty seven years 
of the rypewriter industry with the exception of 
the earliest experimental SHOLES & GLIDDENS. 
INVENTION PATENT FILES - These are available from 
the National Archives Trust Fund Board P.O. Box 
100793, Atlanta, GA, 30384. These files contain 
all documents and correspondence between the 
patent office and the patentee, or his attorney 
for a specific patent. The Board will send you 
an order form listing the documents in the file, 
the number of pages involved, and a price based 
on a charge of 35¢ per page. Six to eight weeks 
after you return this form along with your check, 
you will receive the information in the mail. An 
amazing amount of personal information is con- 
tained in these files, often in the patentees own 
handwriting. It was from one such packet that I 
levrmed that not only was O. Hynes (co-inventor 
of the PROUTY AND HYNES) a woman, but that she 
married Enoch Prouty during the period they were 
eking patent approval. 

BIOGRAPHY AND GENEOLOGY MASTER INDEX - If a 
graphical sketch of your hero ever appeared in 
orint, this index will help you find it. The 
index references hundreds of great biographical 
tomes such as, The National Cyclopaedia of 
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American Biography, and The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biographies. Quite often these sketches were 
the result of first person interviews and are 
thus an invaluable source. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX - This is one of the 
best resources because the Times has been index- 
ing and cross-referencing their archives almost 
from the first day they went into print. There 
is an index for every year and it is cross refer- 
enced with the Personal Names, and Obituaries 
Indexes. These indexes tie in with hundreds of 
reels of microfilmed N.Y. Times editions dating 
back to 1851. 

OTHER NEWSPAPERS, expecially local papers, while 
not as complete or well indexed as the Times, can 
be very helpful. 

THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES - You don't have to go to 
Washington, D.C., to visit The National Archives 
The National Archives has regional archives in or 
near Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Denver, Ios 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Anchorage. They are 
national resources in local settings. 

Some 50,000 microfilm reels are available at 
each microfilm research room covering such things 
as Veterans Records, Federal Population Censuses 
from 1790 to 1910, and Imigration And Naturaliz- 
ation Records. 

VETERANS RECORDS. - Through Civil War veterans 
records, collector Mike Brown of Philadelphia was 
able to uncover a wealth of information on Incian 
Crandall (THE CRANDALL, THE INTERNATIONAL) un- 
available from other sources. 

UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES -By writing to the historian 
of a particular university I was able to learn a 
great deal about Byron Brooks (BROOKS, CROW, 
CHAMPION, etc.) and as a bonus, a photoopy of 
his graduation picture. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY ARCHIVES - Iocal historical 
societies often will have detailed information on 
their favorite sons and their families, which 
again would not necessarilly be available from 
other sources, 

CHURCH HISTORIANS - From one church I was able to 
find out that a particular inventors heirs, a son 
and a daughter oontinued to be enrolled in the 
same church for 25 years after their fathers 
death. Hopefully this information will someday 
lead me to living descendants. 

MUSEUM ARCHIVES - I have had a good deal of 
succesS researching both inventors and manufact- 
urers at the Gnithsonian in Washington, D.C., and 
at tne Hagley Museum in Wilmington, Delaware. 
Others, such as the Henry Ford in Dearborn, 
Mich., and the Milwaukee Public Museum, in Wisc., 
can be very helpful. There are many other big 
Museums, around the country that can be helpful 
but don't count the smaller, local museum out of 
the picture either. 

CITY DIRECTORIES - It seems that even before the 
telephone came into conmon use there was a need 
for the equivalent of todays yellow pages. The 
City Directories served this purpose. Not only 
dis they list the many business enterprises and 
offer a medium in which they could advertise 


their goods and services, but often they contain- ~ 


ed really pertinent information. It was not 
unusual for instance, for a manufacturer of type- 
writers to list by name, each of the officers of 
the company along with their home addresses. It 
was also quite common to include financial. infor- 
mation, particularly the amount of capitalization 
available to the business. By tracing the 
entries from year to year of the company's life 
can be very informative. 
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° INDUSTRIAL MANUALS - Specifically Moody's, Poors, 
and Thomas' can be very helpful. Again, not only 
do they provide the names of the officers and 
directors, and financial information, but they 
usually include a condensed, but accurate history 
of the company, as well as the business high- 
lights of the previous year. 

These are the resources I use to learn about the 
inventors and movers and shakers in the early type- 
writer industry. There is no reason these same re- 
sources would not be useful in conducting an organized 
search for that illusive PROUTY AND HYNES, or PHIIA- 
DELPHIA Typewriter. If they're out there this kind of 
organized approach may be just what it will take to 
bring them home to your collection. 

If you like puzzles or mysteries this can be a 
real fun way to pursue your favorite interest...through 
TYPEWRITER ARCHEO oe 


AUCTIONS A STERLING IDEA 








At least two collectors in our network have 
written to me in the past to report that they ow 
"gold" typewriters. In both cases the machines were 
ROYAL Quiet Deluxe models, and in actuality they were 
gold plated rather than "gold". But, gold plating has 
to be better than "silver encased" doesn't it? And 
certainly an L.C. SMITH & CORONA cant be all that much 
better than a ROYAL, can it? Well then you folks with 
"gold" ROYALS better beat a oath over to Sotheby's 
Auction House in New York City... 

Last summer collector Bob Levy saw that Christies 
in New York City was to include a "silver encased" L.C. 
SMITH & CORONA typewriter in their next auction. Bob 
called me and asked what I thought it would sell for 
Since he had the same machine, but that his was unique 
in that it was in "mint" condition. Another feature 
was that two of the keys, those farthest to the right 
and on the two lower rows typed the suit symbols of a 
deck of playing cards rather than the usual characters. 

Not being really "up" on the values of 1930"s 
portables I think I may have told him to expect the 
hammer to fall at $500 to $600. I did suggest that he 
take his machine to the auction and that he might be 
able to sell it to the "runner up" after the sale. . 

That machine at Christie's sold for a whopping 
$5,000. Bob decided to hold off wumtil Sotheby's 
Americana auction which was scheduled for January, and 
hoped to do even better with his “mint condition”, 
"playing card" machine. 

Unfortunately, the market went soft between summer 
and January, and Bob's machine went for pretty much. the 
same price, selling for $5,500. 

Soft market or not, that's a pretty good price for 
a 1930's portable that has to be polished constantly! 
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Preserving Your Personal 
ARCHIVES by Todd Holmes® 


Sooner Or later, no matter what happens to be 
collected, you will acquire items made of paper. This 
common "media" has been used for transmitting all kinds 
of information in the past, such as advertising, man- 
uals, brochures, and labéls among others. Although the 
collector is usually more concerned about what is on 
the paper, in the way of printing, type, or hand 
written copy, they should become familiar with the 
substance itself. In this way the collector can take 
meaSures tO preserve a valuable archival piece for 
future use and enjoyment. 

The key to umderstanding paper is to gain some 
knowledge about its manufacture. Paper has a long 
history connected with its manufacture, with very 


“significant changes having been made in this process. 


Simply speaking, paper is a compacted matrix of smll 
interwoven fibers. For centuries paper was made using 
cloth pieces and rags (sometimes other natural fibers), 
‘pounded into a pulp suspended in water. Many examples 
of very early paper testify to the superiority of this 
tedious manufacturing process. Clean non-reactive 
fibers, rinsed in pure water, resulted in paper that 
was extremely stable. This pulp, or slurry, was set- 
tled in frames with woven screens. The watermark seen 
in many papers today is a holdover from this time, when 
the makers mark was woven into the screen. This pat- 
tern would be transferred into each sheet made in a 
particular frame. 

However, with the increased need for paper in the 
mid-19th Century, a faster process yielding larger 
amounts of paper was developed. This process used wood 
pulp in the place of the more expensive rag material. 
This had some very negative side effects which are of 
greatest concern to those trying +O preserve paper 
items. Wood has a number of organic compounds that can 
affect the stability of paper, the most important of 
which is lignin. 

Lignin is contained in the wood cell wall, and 
generally acts as a strengthening agent. When wood is 
ground up into a pulp, the cell walls of the wood are 
crushed, releasing lignin into the pulp mixture. This 
freed lignin is very acidic and reactive. In addition 
to this lignin, many papers are "sized" with the use of 
a number of different chemical compounds, the most 
important of which being sulphur-based chemicals. 
While these tended to give the paper more desirable 
handling characteristics, they were also very acidic 
and reactive substances. 

The problem with acidic papers like these is the 
fact that they tend to self-destruct. Acidic compounds 
in the paper break down the fibers themselves into 
smaller and smaller pieces, until the structural integ- 
rity of the paper is weakened. All of us will probably 
be able to remember a particularly old piece of paper 
that seemed to crumble to the touch. This is an ex- 
ample of the acidic destruction of the fibers within 
the paper to the point of total loss. 

Light is energy- an obvious statement most of us 
realize to be fact. The addition of energy into a 
reaction will usually speed the rate of the reaction- 
another obvious statement. This is very much the case 
with the reactions of paper to light. Simply explain- 
ed, light is made up of a whole range of energies of 
different wavelengths, Some of these wavelenghts are 
"shorter" and some are "longer", the shorter wave- 
lengths having a greater energy than the longer ones. 
In the visible light range, the shorter wavelength 
range is called ultraviolet; the longer wavelength 
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Preserving - Continued from page 5 


range being called infrared. The ultraviolet range is 
the most important factor in dealing with paper items. 
This high energy lightwave will speed deteriorating 
reactions in paper greatly. A wonderful example of 
this- take a piece of the latest newspaper you can find 
(newsprint being very cheap and acidic paper) and put 
it in a place where it will receive sunlight for a 
majority of the day. * Also, put a solid object ona 
portion of the newsprint. At the end of the day, take 
a good look at the paper; the area in the sunlight will 
be browned, with an outline of the object. ‘This is the 
result of acidic ligin-paper fiber reaction. Leave 
this piece in the sun for a few mre days and you will 
notice it becoming brittle. 

Next to the sun, the greatest source of UV light 
damage to paper comes from fluorescent light bulbs. 
Almost all fluorescent lights put out high levels of UV 
light, making them a definite menace to paper items. 

So there are two distinct problems to deal with 
when working with paper. One, the paper "wants" to 
self-destruct due to its own physical properties 
(acidic compounds). Two, exposing the paper to light 
will increase the photochemical reactions that will 
destroy the paper fibers. This sounds like a trap that 
cannot be escaped from: the paper will self-destruct 
over time, amd if you want to preserve it for as long 
as possible you will have to keep it in the dark where 
no one can see it. These sound rather insumountable, 
don't they? 

Not to worry, there are actions you can take to 
preserve your valued archival pieces. First and fore- 
most- how are you storing these pieces right now? This 
is very important, as many materials advertised for use 
as scrapbooks, photo albums, and other storage items 
actually promote the deterioration of paper items. Any 
old albums wi black paper pages or page stiffeners 
should be thrown away immediately; these black papers 
are highly acidic. Any polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
plastic sleeves, pages covers, etc., should also be 
removed. I'm still amazed at the number of places 
selling PVC baseball card sleeves for "preserving" 
collections. The only stable plastic known at this 
time is polyester. Polyester films, sold under such 
brand names as Mylar,......, are the only archivally 
safe plastics that should be used. 

In looking for materials in which to store your 
valued items always check for the term "archival qual- 
iy". ai lot of places misuse this term, to check and 
make sure that it is made with acid-free or lignin 3 free 
materials, and if it is a plastic, that it is a poly- 
ester, If this cannot be determined, avoid it. 

There are a number of archival storage material 
Suppliers where you should be able to find everything 
you could possibly need. A list of the major suppliers 
is included at the end of this article. While many of 
the items may appear very expensive at first, consider 
that these materials will preserve and maintain your 
archival items far better than anything else. They 
will more than pay for themselves in this respect 
aione. 


Some basic tips to follow: 

1, Metal connectors, such as_ staples, paperclips, 
Dinder rings of different types, all of these should be 
removed from the papers and thrown away. 


2. Use only acid-free paper and materials when 
storing archival items, such as file folders, binders, 





-.  I£ you intend to display a delicate archival item, 
ase only acid-free matting materials, and use a ultra- 
violet (UV) filtering glazing material. 





4. TO avoid insect and mold damage, try and store 
your paper items in a cool, relatively dry area. 


5. Adhesive tapes and most adhesives should be 
strictly avoided. Adhesive compounds used in these 
products contain a great deal of sulphur compounds ; 
very harmful to papers. 


Sources and Resources for Collections Preservation 
Material: 


BOOKS 


A. Bruce MacLeish, The Care of Antiques and Historical 
QGollections. AASLH Press, Nashville, TN, 1990. 248pp. 
An excellent source covering many different types of 
Physical artifacts and materials. A "must have" for 
serious collectors." 


PRESERVING YOUR PERSONAL ARCHIVES Part 2 - More 
Solutions to Handling and Storage Problems, will 
appear in the next edition of TypeEx. 





TYPEWRITER CITY - 
Continued from page three 


Company to produce it. After a few short years the 
patents and tools were acquired by IBM. The IBM went 
on to become the most successful of all the electrics, © 
and then the electronic typewriters. 

But, back to the Onondaga...Unfortunately, like 
so many other small museums the Onondaga does not have 
the financial resources to mount a permanent display of 
the many rare and beautiful machines in its possession. 
Fortunately, they have been able to enlist volunteers 
like Siegfried Snyder and John Bateman who give hours 
every week providing the tender loving care necessary 
to keep the machines dusted, and to try to catalog the 
collection, as well as countless file drawers full of 
records and archives. These two men have now success- 
fully identified all but twenty of the machines. 


Sone of the amazing Oddities in the collections 


1. A miniature (10" high) apparent production model 
of a SHOLES & GLIDDEN. A toy? An early attempt 
at a portable? 

2. An experimental model of a SHOLES & GLIDDEN which 
has only 12 keys. Oddly the 12 letters are all 
that are needed to type out "SHOLES TYPEWRITER". 

3. An electrified REMINGTON listed as "probably by 
Brooks." 

4. A BARRETT, a rather sophisticated, well made 
upstrike machine, previously listed as only ex- 
isting as a prototype. 


Photos of some of these mystery machines ac- 
company this article. We will try to feature one or 
two mystery machines in future issues of TypeEx. 

I would be remiss if I did not thank the Director 
of the Onondaga, Michael Sellon who permitted me free 
access to the collection for two days. 

If you plan on going, please write or call in 
advance. Write to: The Director, Onondaga Historical 
Association, 311 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, NY 13202. 
Telephone: (315) 428-1862. 


Monetary contributions to the Association are 
welcomed, greatly appreciated, and tax deductible. 
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Bennington 


3333 H Word Writing Cypewriter ceca 


uw 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000.00 
Shares, $1.00 


Destined to make back numbers of existing typewriters. 
Has five new and valuable features of merit, any two of 
which would make a superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to invest a limited amount of stock 
at 75 centsonthedollar. As soon as we have sold enough 
to complete equipment, manufacture, advertise and sell 
our machine, no more will be offered at any price. 

We want a few guod men for active official positions, 
who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of a choice invest- 
ment with gond prospects of 40 to 60 per cent. profit and 
which carries with it first right or preference to a good 
position, WRITE US FOR PROSPECTUS. 





Che Bennington TCypewriter Zo. 


304=305 Lyceum Building, :: :: Kansas Zity, Missouri, U. S. A. 





An advertisement which appeared in EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 
(date unknown). From the archives of Michael Brown, Phila. 
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The Carriage 
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Trade gees’ 







FOR SAIE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 

Ribbon to fit CALIGRAPH. 1 inch X 36 
yards. $6 p.p. On modern spools. 
Qne ribbon will do approximately 3 
Caligraphs. Mike Brown, 9131 Bustle- 


ton Ave., Phila., PA 19115. Tel: 215 
677-5879. 
WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) Will buy, 


sell, or swap typewriter ribbon tins. 
Let's exchange lists or photocopies. 
Building my collection. What can you 
offer? Mike Brown, 9131 Bustleton 
Ave., Phila., PA 19115. 

WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) ODELL #1, 
WILLIAMS, FRANKLIN, MIGON. Star 
Shejew, 22610 Capitol Landing, Katy, 
TX 77449, 

FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Office supply store going out of bus- 
iness, stock of old repair items - 
Alan Kendal's Office Specialists, 22 
West St., Keene, NH 03431. Tel: 
(603) 357-0500. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
New, fresh, 1-1/4" ribbon, black ink, 


to fit blind REMINGTONS. 10 Yds for 
$5 + $1 U.S. shipping. $3 to ship 
outside the U.S. Mike Brown 9131 


Bustleton Ave., Phila. PA 19115. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) CALIGRAPH 
parts machine with decal plate 
Arthur P. Harrison, 501 Arbor Dr., 
Columbia, MO 65201. 

WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) "#" key for 
a CALIGRAPH 3, Robert Newton, H.C. 
52, Box 305, Coos Bay, OR 97420. 
Tel: (503) 267-6477. 

FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 


BRUCE sewing machine - Pam Short, Rl, 
Box 60, Qatsville, IN 46121. In 
perfect working order. Some damage 
to cabinet top, but otherwise a very 
nice piece of furniture. Tel: (317) 
745-5302. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
OLIVER #5 in working order, but 
carriage has to be nudged along. 
Barry D. Stewart, 5310 Beverly Bilas, 
#6, Houston, TX 77056. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
UNDERWOOD Standard portable, 1920's 
vintage. V. good cond. w/case. James 
J. Wigner, 15 Shadowbrook Lane, Mor- 
ristown, NJ 07960. 

FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
MIGNON, working condition, $300. 
Steve Gilley, P.O. Box 64, Kenduskeag 
ME 04450. Tel: (207) 884-7310. 


~ 





Cantonment, FL - Welcome 


ED CORONA 
to our collector network. [Let's see, 


we now have a COROWA,a YOST, a SHOLES 
an ADLER, a BARRETT, two BROOKS', two 
WILLIAMS', a CRANDALL, and a NORTH. 
not a bad collecttion!]. 

DAVID CHURCH, LtQir Ret'd USN writes 
I enjoyed our conversation the other 
day and to join the roles of the 
typewriter collectors as I'm possibly 
one of those misguided persons who 
does have a collection. [As an old 
army man I would agree that you were 
misguided, but you have redeemed 
yourself now that you have joined the 
roles of we better adjusted folks!) 
ROBERT NEWTON, Coos Bay, OR writes 
Mine is a collection in it's infancy, 
and I a collector in ignorance. "But 
what are we gOing to d with all 
these typewriters?", my wife asks. 
"Took at them", I say, "What about 
all those ROYALS in the basement?", 
says she. "Priceless oneday" Sez I. 
"What about those UNDERWOODS and 
those adding machines?". "We look, 
we gaze on them like mseum goers." 


Say I. "And the thousand screwdriv- 
ers/" "I have two or three great 
screwdrivers, and some extras." "No 


more Mimeographs:" She says, drawing 
the line. I have just bought a ROI 
ARY NEOSTYLE No. 8-F 1909 copier ina 
tin case, a squalid machine that 
looks like the rat cage in the movie 


of Orwell's 1984. "None" Sez I 
(toeing the line). "And I want $60." 
Sez she. "Yours." I say. Actually, 


I am not sure how to answer her 


question. What did I plan to d with 
all those machines? Admiring them 
was beside the point. All I realy 


wanted to do was fix and shine them, 
make them well, heal them, make them 
whole, while my teeming species takes 
the world apart. 

Meanwhile, yesterday, my wife brought 
me another ROYAL. Truly, the HAMMOND 


of wives. [Don't get all mushy now 
Bob, After all, §& bucks for the 
ROYAL,. The lady ts sttll ahead 55 
bueks!] 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
AMERICAN INDEX typewriter w/base and 
cover, but as usual with the rubber 
type strip missing. Beautiful condi- 
tion. $275 + $20 shipping & insur- 
ance (U.S.). $30 outside the U.S. 
Also a BENNETT (silver) w/cover, same 
pricing as above. Mike Brown, 9131 
Bustleton Ave., Phila. PA 19115. 
Tel: (215) 677-5879. Best time is 
Saturday, between 10AM & 3PM (est). 


HOBY VAN DEUSEN Writes: Thanks for 

passing news of Roger Naeseth's 

DANDY-LINE ribbon tin tome. It'sa 

great one that I didn't have, nor 

had I heard of it before. [Glad to - 
be of help. Thanks for your help on 

the article on tins.] 

ANOTHER READER writes: I am present- 

ly incarcerated in the Robinson Cor- 

rectional Center, Robinson, [Ill., 

For several years my hobby in the 

antique business has expanded into a 

career. I consider myself somewhat 

knowledgable in this area, but there 

is always room for further education 

I'm not financially able to buy books 

at this time, but would appreciate 

books on antique furniture and other 

antiques and collectibles. I hope to 

make the antique business my full 

time career and this is the only way 

I can get these kinds of books. [if 

you would like to forward such books 

or magazines to this gentleman I will 

provide hts name and mailing address] 

CUYLER BROOKS Newport News, VA writes 

- Enclosed is a color Xerox of an old 

joke postcard, dated 1909 which was 

color tinted during the printing 

process. The puzzle is just what 

sort of typewriters are the ladies 

"rattling" on when they aren't 

"prattling"? The machines are simil- 

ar but the one on the right appears 

to have a motor, but no wires, and 

both seem to be on wheels. It does- 

not help that the photo shows only 

the back of the machines! [I don't 

think your postcard is a photo, but 

rather a man-made creation, but it 

does make a great color blow-up - 

Thanks! [If you write to Cuyler I 
think he would be willing to make 

coptes for a couple of bucks to cover 
his cost]. 

From JANE BARRETT, East Granby, CT - 
Thanks so much for the SMITH PREMIER 
advertisement [It was an advertising 

blotter] you sent along with the book 
we ordered, for my birthday. It is 
on display in my home-office-museim! 

Pictured are Teddy B & Teddy G, 

legendary characters of Teddy bear 
literature. Here they are in a 1907 
illustration enjoying their first en- 
counter with a writing machine! They 
think it's GREAT!! Are these guys 
using an underwood? [I'm not sure 
but one thing ts certain, Teddy G has 
obviously mastered the "speed feeding 
technique" of champion typists. ] 
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A Model For Trouble 


by Tom FitzGerald 


Were these two machines made from 
the same model? 


In the 30 year period just prior to the Civil 
War, approximately 30,000 patents had been filed 
at the U.S. Patent Office. In the 30 year period 
just following the war almost half a million in- 
ventions were patented. An increase of more than 
16003! 

This surge in patent filings is testimony to 
the invention frenzy that captured the imagina- 
tions of people all across the country as the 
nation ran headlong into the frontlines of the 
industrial revolution. Everyone it seems had 
PATENT FEVER! ; 

This new revolution meant new opportunity for 
anyone who was willing to invest in it. ‘Those who 
couldn't invest hard’ cash were willing to invest 
their imaginations, their time (years if necess- 
ary), and their skills. Preachers, school teach- 
ers, farmers, millers, printers, lawyers, writers, 
housewives, artists, and schoolboys; all became 
successful inventors. Most amazing is how few of 
these inventors were college trained engineers. 

In a country, and at a time, when many people 
had to "do for themselves" it is not surprising 
that many of them would develope an aptitude for 
mechanics, and skill with tools and materials. 
Tinkerers, and "Jacks-of-all-trades" evolved into 
"gifted mechanics" and finally into INVENTORS. 

With this evolution came sam problems. 
Designing a mechanism was one thing. Even build- 
ing a working model would have been a relatively 
simple task for a good tinkerer. The first hig 
step was getting from hand-made working model to 
production model that could be produced in great 
numbers, at reasonable cost, and which once 
accepted by the public would stand up well to 
daily use and many years of continuous service. 

Christopher Latham Sholes, the inventive 
genius behind the Sholes & Glidden, which in time 
led to the great Remington Typewriter Company, was 
hounded unmercifully by his financial partner to 
produce better and better models. Finally, after 


Continued on page 3. 
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SOME COME 


Occasionally you will came across an old 
typewriter that is being offered for sale along 
with some papers that had been stored with it, or 
which the seller felt was somehow connected with 
it. These scraps of history often lend an air of 
"personality" to the machine they accompany. No 
longer is it just a curious mechanical remnant 
tran a bygone age. No longer just cold steel and 
brittle rubber. Now it somehow has life. 





The little, yellowed scrap of paper on which 
young Harold Bonnell wrote his verse about "the 
little girl across the way", is just such a paper. 

The second scrap of paper identifies Harold 
and all the people dearest to him, his family. 
These two tiny scraps tell just enough about 
Harold to trigger our imaginations. These came 
along with a little Practical No. 1 in its origi- 
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by Tom FitzGerald “an, 


They once led to 


charges of mail fraud against its 





promoters. 
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nal cardboard box, that I bought from collector 
Paul Lipman a few years ago. 

I can just picture young Harold dressed in 
his Sunday best, with his hair slicked down and 
parted in the middle. His shoes just as spiffy as 
he could get them with a fresh coat of "stove- 
black", encouraged by five minutes of brisk brush- 
ing, another five of buffing with a piece of old 
flannel pajamas. Do you think he ever did work up 
the courage to present her with his treasured 
gift? Or maybe he was intercepted by his older 
brother Clem and his friends, and teased until his 
neck and cheeks were as red as the ribbon he had 
tied "round the box. Or did...Who knows?...let 
your own imagination take over from here. But, I 
defy anyone to read these two little notes and not 
be moved to wonder... 

I recently acquired a similar piece; this 
time a Practical No. 2, and it too came ina 
little black cardboard box with papers tucked in- 








Continued on page 7. 
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Preserving Archives (Cont. from Pg. 5.) 


pressure or heat, or both, to permanently seal the 
paper item in the plastic. 

The problems with this process are that the 
plastic film is usually a polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
plastic. This type of plastic is unstable and 
off-gasses acidic , and eventually breaks: 
down into a yellowed brittle film. The adhesive 
is infused into the paper, and is highly acidic. 
It cannot be removed fran the paper fibers and 
will eventually completely destroy the paper's 
surface. In short, whatever you do, NEVER lami- 
nate a valued archival piece. 

"If I can't laminate a paper item, then how 
can I fix it so that I can handle it frequently 
without causing it damage?" Ideally, you want to 
have a document or similar paper artifact availa- 
le to close scrutiny, photocopying, etc., without 
having to expose it to bending, folding, acidic 
finger oils, etc. Lamination appeared to be the 
solution in the past, unfortunately. However, 
there is a much better solution to this problem. 

This solution is a process called encapsula-— 
tion. The process involves the sandwiching of the 
document between the layers of plastic film. I 
know, sounds vaguely familiar... It differs in 
Many important ways fram lamination. First and 
foremost, the plastic film is polyester. After 
the PVC plastics were found to be so destructive, 
extensive testing revealed that polyester is the 
most stable plastic yet devised. It is rather 
disturbing to think that centuries in the future, 
archeologists will be digging up polyester leisure 
suits and probably proclaim them as the cloth- 
ing style of the past centuries. 

In any case, the document is placed between 
two sheets of this polyester film (brand names 
include Mylar D....). A fairly stable double 
sided adhesive tape (3m #3_) is used to forma 
border about 1/2" fram the sides of the document. 
This tape holds the two Mylar film sides together, 
with the document in between. It is totally 
reversible, and the document can be handled with- 
out inflicting trauma to the paper or the owner's 
mental state. In fact, the polyester film sup- 
ports the most brittle of documents so that pre- 
viously untouchable papers can be handled with 
ease. This is due in great part to the statiic 
electricity that is generated between the two 
plastic sheets. 

There is a warning to this method, associated 
with this static electricity. The static on the 
surface of the plastic film can lift powdery 
substances from the paper's surface. Dono use 
the encapsulation technique with chald drawings, 
watercolors, light powdery penciled documents, or 
other similar items. Pencil markings that are 
dark and clear would not suffer greatly from this. 

A tip from Part 1 of this series was to store 
Paper items in cool dry places. Sometimes this is 
not always possible and you may begin to have 
insect problems. Occasionally, you my find 
larger archival collections or books that have 
indications of insect infestation. Rather than 
run the risk of having hidden insect eggs hatch. in 
your main collection, it is sometimes advisable to 
fumigate certain items before storing them with 

Brocessed collections. 

A simple and fairly effective method is to 
use insecticide strips containing DDVP (2, 2-di- 
chlorovinyl dimethyl phosphate). First, you 





should find a fairly airtight container of suita- 
ble size to contain the paper material. Place the 
insect strip (or strips if the amount of paper 
requires more coverage) in the container, with. 
several inches of space separating the insect 
strip from the paper items. Close the container 
and place in a safe area out of the reach of 


children, or others who won't know what is in the 
container. 
This will, in effect, set up a gas chamber 


for any particular bugs that may be infesting your 
paper material. Generally, you will want to leave. 
this fumigation device sealed for four to six 
weeks, in order to make sure that any hidden eggs 
and larvae are killed. At the end of this time, 
Open the container in a well ventilated area, and 
remove the insect strips. Allow the paper items 
to air out thoroughly. 

New you should be able tw begin cleaning, 
sorting, and organizing your material for your 
collection. This is really a rather radical ap- 
proach that is pretty much limited to large 
amounts of paper items. You may find it really 
useful only for large numbers of books. 


The 3rd and final installment of Preserving Your 
Personal Archives will appear in the next issue of 
The Typewriter Exchange. In it we will take a 
look at more alternatives in dealing with paper 
acidity and handling. 


Sources and Resources for Collections Preservation 
Materials: 
Associations: 


American Ass'n for State & Local History 
172 Second Avenue North 

ite 202 

Nashville, TN 37201 

Orders: 615/255-2971 


Society of American Archivists 
600 S. Federal, Suite 504 
Chicaga. IL 60605 


American Ass'n of Museums 


1225 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


Suppliers: 
Conservation Resources Interhational 


1111North Royal Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


Hollinger Corporation 

P.O. Box 6185 

3810 South Four-MILE-Run Drive 
Arlington, VA 22206 


Light Impressions Corporation 
439 Monroe Avenue 

Rochester, NY 14607-3717 
1-800-828-6216 


TALAS (Technical Library Service) 
130 Fifth Avenur 
New York, NY 10011 


University Products, Inc. 
517 Main Street 

P.O. Box 101 

Holyoke, MA 01041-0101 
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Model Trouble (Continued from Pg. 3.) 


The model #503 is as was agreed on for 
machines at the date at which it was accept- 
ed, but is not exactly as same of them that 
were made at last, they having desired other 
alterations which were authorized by them in 
writing. 
Alterations up to the time of this model are 
embodied in the machine, and when they ac- 
cepted it, they accepted the alterations, 
besides having done so verbally or in writ- 
ing previously. : 

As stated just above, we have written auth- 
orization from the Union Writing Machine Co. 
for all alterations since the model was 
campleted." . 

The jobbing contractor's personnel thought it 
preposterous that the customer expected a machine 
that would work: : 

"Further, in explanation of the complaints 
of the Union Writing Machine Co., and Brooks 
Typewriter Co., [the sales organtzation 
formed to sell the machines] we would say 
that in spite of our frequent explanation 
and protests, they seemed to insist that we 
were bound to make a typewriting machine 
correct in principle, arrangement of parts, 
size of screws, and durability of 
parts, and "that would work", and "remain in 
order". We agreed to make a machine like 
the model only, and took no responsibility 
as to the size of screws, kind of metal to 
be used, or the durability of the machine. 
All of these points were decided by the 
design of the invention and the mdel fur- 
nished to us." 

And More..... 

"It developed at times during our inter- 
course, that Mr. Brooks and Mr. Hazen had an 
altogether wrong idea of the office of a 


model. 
Neither of these gentlemen seems to under- 


stand that in sending us a model, they 
actually gave us, in it, dimensions of 
parts, and specifications as to the material 
to be used. For instance, their model had 
brass hangers. It was afterward found out 
that they did not expect us to make brass 
hangers, although we supposed that, the 
model having been furnished with brass 
hangers, we could use nothing else. 

They also seem to, at same times, have had 
the idea that alterations that we suggested 
to them, and that they afterward adopted, 
were not actually used on their sole re- 
sponsibility. 

Our contention has always been that we had 
no right to make any alterations whatever on 
our own part, but that we might make any 
Suggestions that we chose, and if they 
adopted them, they became theirs, as if they 
had originated them, and they took whatever 
responsibility attached to such alterations. 
This, we think, is the usual practice in all 
jobbing shops". 

This diatribe, which has only been printed in 
Part, gives we of the late 20th Century a unique 
first hand account of the workings of a 19th 
Century jobbing shop, and in particular, the 
function of a model. But, I must admit I find the 


authors attitude pampous, and do not wholly agree 
with some of his contentions. The fact of the 
matter, of course, is that we have heard only one 
side of the argument, and thoygh a unique window 
into the past has been opened, it affords a rather 
biased viewpoint. 

To begin with, I have seen a lot of old 
models from this period, most of which were made 
entirely of brass, it being relatively soft and 
easy to work with, it was the metal of choice for 
most model makers.. No reasonable shop foreman 
would have assumed that the finished product was 
to be made entirely of brass. 

Then there is his statement that same change- 
orders were written and some were verbal. Again, 
no reasonable shop foreman, either then or now, 
would have accepted "verbal" change orders. 

The authors contention that he "agreed to 
make a machine like the model only, and took no 
responsibility to make one that was correct in 
Principle", seems to me to be the kind of state- 
ment a good contract lawyer could have a lot of 
fun with. Furthermore, since both the contractor 


"They [problems] would have occurred 
if these complainants [women typists] 


had they had any other perfect machine, 
as they were without experience in 
handling any machinery." 





and the customer depend upon the success of the 
product to guarentee a profit, I would be a pretty 
angry employer if I heard this argument from one 
of my foremen. 

This WE/THEY perception on the part of the 
jobbers chief mechanics, and their amazing atti- 
tude that they were not "bound to make a type- 
writing machine correct in principle..." may have 
had a great deal to do with the eventual collapse 
of this venture. 

By camparison, when the leading mechanics at 
the Remington plant were given the Sholes & 
Glidden model to work fram, they immediately set 
about to improve on it and went on to manufacture 
a finished product far superior to the model. So 
enthused were they that one of them, Jefferson M. 
Clough actually lent $3,000 of his own money to 
help with the up-front costs. Truly, here was a 
mechanic who believed that the product he was 
about to build would.be a_ success and he was 
willing to stake everything he had on that con- 
viction. : 

Consumer products manufacturers today spend 
millions to find out exactly what features the end 
user would like to see embodied in their finished 
product. Our erstwhile mechanics of 1896 had 
their own opinions of the end-users. In complain- 
ing of letters received from U.W.M. Co's., "Mr. 
David" [preswnably Willtam G. David, Secretary for 
the Company] and others, they wrote: 

"The men are not mechanics, and know nothing 
of machinery. ‘They took whatever complaints 
were made by the girls or others who re- 
ceived machines, and passed them in as if 
things complained of were actual defects in 
the machines, and which we were bound to 
correct. Very generally the difficulties 
reported were real, but were not due to the 
typewriting machine. ‘They would have occur- 


Continued on next page. 
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Model Trouble (Continued from Previous Page.) 


red if these complainants had had any other 
perfect machine, as they were without exper- 
ience in handling any machinery."! 

Constant change orders, whether as a result 
of "pampous" mechanics, poor models, or just plain 
"interference" are teed to increase manu- 
facturing costs. Ina letter dated Oct. 7, 1896, 
fron plant manager, A.K. Johnston to President, 
Henry M. Lewis is an example of customer inter- 


ference that was both costly and ill advised. In- 


the letter Mr. Johnston describes how "Mr. David" 
ordered the elimination of the. platen ratchet 
retaining spring which causes the platen to 
advance at evenly spaced line intervals.  Appar- 
ently, since Mr. David's usual typing involved 
filling in blanks on legal forms and he thought it 
would be better that the platen revolution should 
be totally at the discretion of the operator, 
rather than at evenly pre-set intervals. Unfort- 
unately many machines were thus modified and 25 
had already been crated for shipment before Mr. 
Brooks found out what had happened. These 25 and 
those stored away in boxes had to be overhauled 
and re-fitted with the retaining springs. Not 
only did this result in needless expense, but it 
opened up old wounds: Mr. Johnston wrote: 

"Still, it is the beginning of the same old 

plan of operations that got us into the big 

expense. 

Mr. David thought these were better without 

the springs. Mr. Brooks thinks they are 


better with them. It seems tome, if we 
cammence making alterations, there will be no 
end of the number called for. Besides, it 
should be borne in mind that the old agree- 
ment is entirely done away with, and are not. 
obliged to sell these like any model that has 
ever been furnished. They can be sold as 
they are, and it seems wise not to allow our- 
selves to be put to trouble and expense of 
alterations which are sure to occur to Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Hillard, Mr. Hatch, and whoever 
else is associated with then. . 

I am sorry to bother you with this thing at 
all; but it was just this kind of question, 
seeming very slight in itself, that led to 
all the difficulty in the original building 
of the machines, and I have thought it best 
send you the correspondence at the very 
outset." F 


Part 2 of "A MODEL FOR TROUBLE"will appear in the 
next edition of TypeEx and will include "Trouble at 
The Travis Typewriter Co.", and an inside look at 
payroll and inventory records at the manufacturing 
plant. 


This article ts based on the "Brooks Papers" 
presently on file at the Archives of the 
Smithsontan Institute in Washington, D.C. 





Preserving your Personal Archives 


PART 2 


More solutions to handling and storage 
problems. 


In Part 1 we examined the nature of paper and 
its composition, and factors that contributed to 
its deterioration. Same basic tips on storage and 
handling were also discussed, with a resource list 
to be continued at the end of Part 2. Hopefully 
most of you will follow my suggestion that you 
drop a postcard to these suppliers, and can look 
forward to receiving a catalog or two. 

This time around, we will examine a number of 
topics relating to handling and storage problems 
in greater detail. In-depth examinations of 
solutions to common problems will also be present- 
ed. 

One of the most cammon problems with old 
acidic papers is the very fact of their acidity. 
Since the lignin in these papers is spread 
throughout the paper fiber matrix, it is nearly 
impossible to treat completely. There is a 
process known as deacidification which. is same-- 
times used to counter paper acidity. Don't be 
confused by the term; the process of deacidifica- 
tion does not remove acids from the paper. De- 
acidification solutions and sprays are actually 
made up of calcium carbonate crystals held ina 
liquid suspension. The actual process merely de- 
posits these microscopic crystals on the paper 
surface. Since calcium carbonate is a basic (as 
opposed to acidic) campound, the net effect is to 


by Todd Holmes 


neutralize the pH of the paper. Unfortunately, 
this is not a permanent treatment, and there has 
been same reservations about implanting sharp 
edged microcrystalline particals into the paper 
fibers. Repeated deacidification may damage paper 
fibers as thoroughly, if not more so, than leaving 
the paper as it is. 

Another problem with deacidification solu- 
tions and sprays are the unforeseeable reactions 
that the inks on saper may have to solvents in 
these products. It would be heartbreaking to 
spray a valuable document, just to see the ink 
begin to blur and mm off the page. Generally, 
deacidification is a process best left to quali- 
fied and experienced paper conservators. 

In any action you take with paper, follow the 
concept of reversibility. That is, if you cannot 
return the item to the condition in which you 
obtained it, don't attempt the treatment. An 
example of an irreversible action (in addition to 
the deacidification process above) is the process 
known as lamination. This is a filthy word and 
concept that should be removed fram your vocabu-- 
lary. This was performed to many important docu- 
ments and papers in the past, and is totally 
destructive and irreversible. If you are not 
familiar with this process, it involves sandwich- 
ing the paper item between two layers of plastic 
film. The plastic film usually has a sulphurladen 
adhesive applied to the inside surface. The 
person laminating the piece would use either 


Continued on page 6. 
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Model Trouble (Continued from Pg. 1.) 


years of work and dozens of models they had one 
good enough to convince a major manufacturer to 
build it under a "jobbing contract". 

Under a jobbing contract the jobber used his 
factory, machinery, tools, personnel, and raw 
materials to produce another's manufactured goods 
under a contractual agreement. This usually re- 
quired same good-faith, up-front money to get 
started, with payment to continue as the product 
was produced. This was one way for a group of 
entrepreneurs with limited cash to get their goods 
manufactured without having to begin by building a 
factory brick by. brick. M the other hand, the 
jobbers often were looking for new products to 
manufacture to bolster their own sagging product 
lines, or saw an opportunity to make more effic- 
ient round-the-clock use of their plants. Same- 
times the arrangement worked well, sometimes it 
didn't. 

Sometimes the problems began with the invent- 
ors model itself... 

Byron Brooks was without doubt one of the 
truly great minds of early typewriter invention. 
But, he had been trained as a schoolteacher, and 
moonlighted as an author and editor. His mechani- 
cal aptitude had been honed while working with his 
father in the family mill. Even this was nota 
long apprenticeship, his father dying when he was 
but fifteen years old. 

At first, when Brooks formed his Union 
Writing Machine Co., in 1888 he tried first to 
manufacture his "Brooks" typewriter in-his own 
"factory". Then, for a short time, he turned to 
the Brady Manufacturing Co., in Brooklyn. Soe- 
where, either in his own factory or in Brady's, he 
produced at least 300 machines. It is my belief 
that these machines were later re-labled and sold 
as the ECLIPSE TYPEWRITER. Finally, in 1893, he 
turned to a Philadelphia manufacturer of dental 
equipment and entered into a jdbbing contract with 
them for the manufacture of 1,000 machines at a 
Price of $25.60 apiece. Almost fram the beginning 
serious cost overruns caused problems between. the 
two parties. 

Qn January 5, 1894 a dental manufacturer 
inter-office memo had this to say about their 
relationship: 

"An entirely erroneous way of regarding 
relations between us. We were not engaged 
to design a typewriter, but to make a mach- 
ine on the lines given us. Mr. Hazen [the 
President of the U.W.M. Co., Marshman W. 
Hazen who later would be President of the 
Rose Typewriter Co., which sttll later would 
change its name to the Corona Typewriter 
Co.] tries to make us responsible for the 
working of the machine when made." 

In May of 1896 a list of charges against the 
Union Writing Machine Co., was drawn up, most 
likely by the jobbers attorney, but almost cert- 
ainly with a good deal of input from a Mr. Murray, 
the plant foreman, and Mr. A. K. Johnston, plant 
Manager. The grievances apparently covered the 
entire three year relationship up to that time. 

Problems with various "models" were a re- 
Curring theme in the charges: 

"Under the Union Writing Machine Company's 
agreement, they were to furnish us a model, 
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and our Mr. Murray received the model they 
furnished, took it apart, photographed it as 
a whole, and in each of its parts, gave each 
part a name and number, and made an estimate 
of the amount one thousand machines like 
this model would cost. 

Q. this, Qn this, he commenced to make machines. It 
immediately developed that the model was not 
exactly what was wanted, and you will find 
models #1 and #2 mentioned in the corres- 
pondence. 


"They furnished us with two models of 
exactly what they did not want." 





The idea given us was that the Model #1 was 
right, except that they wished to have a 
carriage that was on Model #2 taken from 
that machine and put on the #1. 
Next they thought that the platen which was 
on the carriage of #2, and which was 1-3/4" 
in diameter, was a_ little too large, and 
could be improved by -making it 1-1/8" in 
diameter. 
This was regarded by them as a very slight 
change and of no special consequence; but it 
involved an inmense amount of change and 
expense afterward, the fact being, as our 
Mr. W. A. Johnston wittily put it, "the 
furnished us with. two models of exactly : 
did not want. 
It apparent at once that we must have 
a model that we could work to, and it was 
deemed necessary to make a model by hand, 
fron which we could take dimensions for 
jigs, tools, etc., and also for inspection 
of the Union Writing Machine Co., amd to 
prevent misunderstanding with them. . 
This model was built pretty nearly to caon- 
pletion, but was never japanned: or finished 
up, Mr. Hazen, for the Union Writing Machine 
Co., amd our management here deciding that 
it was generally satisfactory and that it 
would be a waste of money and time to go 
further with it. 
It was then thought best to make twenty-five 
machines like it, amd to make a selection 
fram one of the earliest of that twenty-five 
machines, aS a model representing what the 
balance of the thousand should be. 
The twenty-five machines above referred to 
were put into the works, and finally one of 
them was selected as a model and sent to Mr. 
Hazen for approval. 
It, however, was not accepted in full, al- 
though it in general was thought satisfact- 
ory, and we decided afterward to fit up 
another machine that should embrace same 
alterations they made up to that time, and 
which should finally be formally accepted as 
the model to which all differences that we 
might afterward have should be referred. 
This machine was accepted, (except as to 
alignment, examination of which was deferr- 
ed) in a letter the copy of which has been 
sent in our correspondence. The machine is 
in our hands, and is known as #503. 
We also have in our possession the first 
mentioned models #1 and #2. ‘These were 
never actually accepted by either party. 


Continued on page 4. 
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Papers (Continued from page 2.) 


side. But this time they were papers placed there 
by the manufacturer...or at least by a company 
purporting to be the manufacturer. This time the 


company was going under the name "The Apollo 
Manufacturing Co." At about the same time, other 


identical typewriters, in identical black boxes, 
packed with almost identical papers (only the name 
of the company differed), had been shipped to 
hames all over America, to people expecting same- 
thing quite different. Sometimes the name of the 
company was Veritas, sometimes Imperial, and at 
other times Eureka. But, the typewriter was 
always the same; the toy-like Practical (Simplex). 

The papers that came with my Practical No.2 
were eventually branded by the U.S. Post 
Office as bordering on fraud. This was based on 
their belief that it was physically impossible to 
type 500 letters on the typewriter provided. [our 
letter required 1,000]. And that the actual price 
of the typewriter was a mere forty eight cents. 

Qur unsuspecting recipient was G.W. Sharpe, 
of York, PA and is dated June 2, 1903. One has to 
wonder just how sharp old G.W. was. Then again 
maybe G.W. wasn't old at all...maybe he (or she) 
was just another enterprising youngster dreaming 
of the great industry to be started with his (or 
her) wonderful new machine. Won't Mom and Dad be 
proud! Again these wonderful little papers stir 
your imagination, don't they? 

And then there was that great Hammond Multi- 
plex in almost new condition that came witha 
shoebox full of papers; each and every one of 
which was related to the sale of the typewriter to 
a Doctor Snyder of Johns Hopkins Hospital, in 
Baltimore. There were a half dozen direct-mail 
advertisements, the salesman"s business card, a 
free-trial agreement dated Sept. 18, 1916, three 
letters to Dr. Snyder on Hammond Typewriter sta- 
tionary dated September 11, 1916, September 25, 
1916, (in which they acknowledge receipt of a 
check for $97.85 for purchase of the machine and 
various accessories), and March 12, 1917 (apolo- 
gizing for an error in the order); an operating 
manual; a catalog of Hammond typefaces; a Hammond 
mailer with two spare shuttles (in boxes) inside, 
and two tins of typewriter ribbon, only one of 
which was opened. Each of the items in the box, 
including the two spare shuttles and two ribbons, 
were exactly the items on the original order 
sheet, and everything looks brand new as if never 
used, or just used once or twice. 

You have to wonder why someone would take a 
trial machine one day, send in a check for its 
outright purchase within a few days and then 
barely ever use it again. Apparently he was 
pleased with it, acting as quickly as he did to 
purchase it. But then what happened? Did he tire 
of it just as quickly? But why was everything 
kept so intact? How many of us hold onto every 
scrap Of paper related to a purchase, including 
the sales literature and the salesmans business 
card? For 75 years? You have to wonder...did he 
go off to the Great War (to end all wars) and 
never return. Or did he... 

Qn yet another occasion, an acquaintance 
brought me a 1930's vintage Continental portable, 


a German machine that his father had brought hame 
with him when he returned from the second World 
War. His dad had served as company clerk in an 
infantry regiment and had used the little Conti- 
nental when the company’s Royal was damaged beyond 
repair. When I opened the case I saw, still 
"round the platen, a brittle, yellowed 
sheet of paper, now permanently bent to the shape 
it had occupied for so many years. At the top of 
the page had been typed the unit designation, and 
below it a series of names in three colums 
titled; Wounded, Missing, Killed....there were 
about two dozen names on the sheet, the date at 
the top of the page as I recall, was sometime in 
1944, 

I didn't buy this machine. Partly because it 
was a rather boring 1930"s portable, but even more 
so because of the unpleasant thoughts this scrap 
of paper provoked. 

There can be no doubt that the ones that came 
with papers can be so much more thought provoking 
than those that don't. 
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TYPOCRAPHER. 


PATENTED JUNE 2, 2852. 
ROR PRINTING a 
Cetters. Pocten, Cards. Ertracts. Lessons, C ompositians, 


Notes. Se. ts fast as the majority of People can write with a Pen. 
WITHOUT SETTING UP THE TYPE: 


For Families and Sehools it mects with wniversal favor. as 
by its nse venng people ail children will learn composition. punctnation 
and spelling > and itis alse a souree of much stuusement. 

For printing the important documents of the Lawyer. the 
preseriptions of the Doctor, and imiy be advantageously used in nearly 
every business office. 

For the Sermons. Notes. Heads, Se. of the Preacher and 
public speaker. 

It may be : 





Ivantageously used in localities remote from 
Printing Offic wo printing celvertisements, Iandbills. circulars, cards, 
&e. Tris alse adapted to the wants of the blind. 

It is casily managed. and any child that can read. will, with 
a few hours practice. print accurately, 
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In the Scientific V anol Mareh Gth, im 
in relation to this It is in teath, aw 
wvelel, and feel j selwith it Tt ean p 
ple can write one with a pen. and we wish one was in every family.” 


. the following lancuaxe is used 
valuable invention; we have seen his 
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State, County or Town rights, (except the New England states, Ohio, Indiana 
and Louisiana, whieh are sld.) may be purchased at moderate rates. Address 


JONHN JONES & Co. 


Advertising circular - Probably for 


Gistribution® at the 1853 Worlds 
Fair in the Crystal Palace in NYC. 















Picture Perfect 





Ian Brier, the youngest collector in our network 
and a resident of New York City sent in the photo 
pictured here, with these remarks: 

"Enclosed is a photograph of a painting done by 
a famous Korean artist, Chong G. Byun, of a 1918 
Underwood Typewriter. .We thought that subscribers 
to The Typewriter Exchange might be interested in 
it, and that you may wish to publish it." [Well 
Ian, judging by its heavy rust, missing key and 
ribbon spool, and its considerable water staining, 
we'd have to rate the machine a 6/6, but the art- 
tst ts a definite l/l, which in our system is as 
good as they come!] Thanks Ian. 


The Carriage 
Trade 


FOR TRADE (Tauscht, Ruil) Hand-— 
some glass-sided Burroughs adder 
for a Hanmond #2 (round) in very 
good condition. Robert Newton, 
H.C. 52, Box 305, Coos Bay, OR 
97420. 503/267-6477. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Bennett (silver) (2/2) $300, Ham-— 
mond Multiplex folding, (2/2) $275; 
Royal #1 (2/2), $100. ‘Tom Fitz 
Gerald, 2125 Mount Vernon Street, 
Phila., PA 19130. 215/232-0328. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Densmore 5. Lene Brightman, 215 
Walden Dr., Grafton, VA 23692. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) American 
(Globe), Bennett, Munson, Hammond 
4-row-shuttle, parts for Merritt. 
Jos Legrand, Keel Straat 18 A, 3770. 
Vroenhoven, Belgium. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Used copy of Bruce Blivens The 
Wonderful Writing Machine, publi'sh- 
in 1954. 236 pages, hardcover w/ 
original dustcover; $25. Tom Fitz 
Gerald, 2125 Mount Vernon Street, 
Phila., PA 19130. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Oriental adding machine w/ tiger 
logo. All labels in Chinese (?) 
except numerals and serial number 
(No. 43021). Very heavy (about 20 
lbs), Approx. 14 inches long. Cot- 
ton, khaki dustcover same oriental 
markings, very fragile. $150. Ned 
Brooks, 713 Paul Street, Newport 
News, VA 23605. 


Counting 


Galery 


Wanna 
be in 
Pictures 
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ADVERTISE FREE 





Here's a book you won"t want to miss.. 
And it's absolutely free... 


A Calculator Chronicle 


W) Years of Counting and Revkoning Tow 





A Calculator Chronical 
and Reckoning ‘Tools 
Mechanization of Arithmetic. 

The calculators, books and replicas should have in your personal library. 
shown in this publication are fran the Mly 30 black and white illustrations, 
exhibition of the same name at the IBM but 
of Science and Art, Madison historical vignettes on each of the 
Avenue at 56th Street, New York City. 
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CALCULATORS - 


Two Good Books 


The book is 31 pages of well’ writ- 
ten documentary, profusely and beauti-— 
fully illustrated, and printed in full 
color on heavy, high quality stock. 

The collection includes same of the 
most visually appealing machines ever 
| devised by the mind of man. As much art 
as engineering masterworks. From 13th 
Century Tally Sticks to Herman Holeriths 
first “Census Machine of 1890" which 
laid the foundation of the great Inter-— 
national Business Machines Corporation. 

Whether you are an avid collector, 
jor just fond of beautiful mechanisns, 

don't miss out on this wonderful book. 


NYC, NY 10022 


available from Dillons at the Science 
Museum, Exhibition Road, London SW7 2DD, 
England. The book is a real bargain at 
£2.00 (approx. $3.65), but postage and 

packing add another (5.92 (approx, $11), 
- 300 Years of almost quadrupling the cost. But, at 
— The less than $15, including postage, it's 
not a bad price for a book that you 


with excellent descriptions and 
devices. 


If you have a Royal Deluxe, or Royal 
Signet portable with QWERTY keyboard, in 
working order, contact: 


Sharon O'Brien 
Peace River Films 
12 Arrow Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
Filming to begin in mid May. 
must be black, and portable. 


Tel: 
FAX: 


617/492-7990 
617/492-7993 


Machine 
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Thomas FitzGerald, Editor 
2125 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. PA 19130 


By Tom FitzGerald 


Models weren't the only troubles that plagued 
the Travis Typewriter Company, or its marketing 
arm, the Philadelphia Typewriter Company. (See 
TypeEx Vol.6, No.4, and Vol.7, No.1). In fact the 
model was impressive enough to cause George Garvin 
of the well respected Garvin Machine Co. to offer 
to buy the patents from Byron Brooks, the 
patentee. Garvin even went so far as to say the 
machine (the Brooks/Philadelphia) could be manu- 
factured at a cost of $20 each. 

William H. Travis, while Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Typewriter Campany in 1891 (he would 
later be elected President), wrote to then Presi- 
dent J. E. Watkins and had this to say about the 
machine: 

"It ts good and practical, but can still 

be improved, so there will be some minor 

changes in the next, giving a lighter 

and quicker action. So far as the mech- 

anteal movements are concerned, they are 

all correct and no great change ts at 

all needed, unless we run into patents 

requiring change." 

James Densmore, too, was impressed enough 
with the model that he had expressed a willingness 
to subscribe $20,000 to the Philadelphia venture, 
died before the agreement could be finalized. 
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After his death his brother Amos, and stepson 
Walter Barron, apparently anticipating a share in 
the estate, or acting as agents for the estate 
were also ready to join the venture. At least 
that is what Travis reported in another letter to 
Watkins, dated December 17, 1889. (Just two 
months after James’ death.): 

"...are anztous to take as much stock 

with us as posstble, but the Densmore 

estate, from which the money must come, 

ts not yet suffictently settled so they 

can act promptly." 

Settlement of the estate apparently took several 
years, for neither Amos or Walter ever did sub- 
scribe for shares. It may well be that they 
encouraged the estate to invest in their .own 
Densmore Typewriter Campany which was quickly 
nearing the production stage, and in which they 
would exert complete control. 

At about this same time at least two major 
investors had bailed out following the disaster- 
ous "trial run" of the firms other, highly touted, 
product...a steam powered tricycle. 

Thus, in spite of a good model, as attested 
to by same of the top experts in the field, the 
Brooks/Philadelphia Typewriter never went into 
production. At least not as originally designed. 


Continued on page 3 
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Syracuse UPDATE 


(Qnondaga Historical Association) 
Baens a which was largely the work of the late 
Edson Moshier, retired VP of Smith Corona, first 
came into public view with the 1989 "Typewriter 
City" exhibit. Locally important machines as well 
as other selected pieces were displayed. 

Camplete identification of all the machines 
in this collection has taken several years and 
there are still several machines that have defied 
all efforts to identify them. This is where you 
come in. 

In order to identify and lear more about 
these mystery machines, John Bateman, a fellow 


museum volunteer and myself have decided to issue 
a series of wanted posters for publication in 


TypeEx. 
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MODEL SHOP. NAME: 

REMARKS : 
DESCRIPTION 
Dimensions: 
9-1/2" wide, 13-1/2" long, 7" high. 


Keyboard : 
4 bank, 42 key QWERTY with shift marked UPPER 
CASE left of the Z key. 





Frame: 
Cast Iron, sheet metal cover plates. 


Action: 

Rear hinged horizontal typebars with extens- 
ions near center are geared into curved key 
levers hinged in slotted segment. Shift key 
moves carriage front to back. Ther is no 
shift lock. 


Ribbon spools are mounted on the rear deck. 
The ribbon is threaded through a series of 
Pulleys and guides. The ribbon vibrator 
assembly "nods" forward over the platen at 
each keystroke. 


WANTED! 


(May be an alias.) 


Information on a well aged identification tag simply reads: 
same style as Lotterhead. 
top strike visible. 


Meanwhile, with our new director, Dennis 
Connors, we are working to make this collection 
more accessible for historical research. The 
eventual goal is to have at least part of the 
collection accessible to the more casual visitor. 

At present we are so severly limited bya 
lack of personnel that we can only accomodate 
serious researchers with specific requests. 
Please address all inquiries to Tom Hunter, 
Assistant to the Director, for specific details at 
the Onondaga Historical Association, 311 Montgan- 
ery Street, Syracuse, NY 13202. 

Here are the particulars on mystery machine 
number one, identified in the collection as OHA - 
1987 .21.185: 











We have a somewhat similar machine labeled 
"Defiance", which is more sophisticated in 
execution. 


OHA agents have been searching for informa- 
tion on the origin and/or history of this 
specimen since 1987, without success, though 
we have consulted with noted experts in +he 
field. 

If you have information that will be useful 
to the OHA please contact our agents right 
away, If you information leads to a success- 
ful conclusion and identification you may be 
eligible for a reward. The reward will be 
the eternal gratitude of collectors and 
historians around the world. You may also 

be eligible for a special invitation fram 
OHA Director Dennis Connors to visit OHA 
Headquarters in Syracuse, N.Y. where you 

will see 800 of the most notorious speci- 
mens. Bring a clean dustcloth. 
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TROBLE 


Continued from page l. 


Years later the firm did produce the Travis Type- 
writer (named after its new President.) But it 
remained on the market for a very short time 
before the campany was disolved to satisfy credit- 
ors, and its assets sold at sheriffs sale. 

One of the strangest things about the entire 
Philadelphia Typewriter Campany fiasco was that 
instead of contracting with Garvin to have the 
machine built at $20 apiece, in which case Garvin 
said it could be on the market in three months, 
they (the Philadelphia Typewriter people) opted to 
fit-out and staff a factory of their ow. The end 
result, in spite of a subscription of $200,000, 
(unheard of in any other typewriter venture up to 
that time) it would be almost 10 years before they 
finally began marketing their typewriter, at a 
cost many times that which Garvin had quoted. 


In the first installment of this article, 
which appeared in our last issue, I made a point 
of cammenting on the professionalism of the Rem- 
ington mechanics and how they immediately set 
about to improve on the Sholes & Glidden model. A 
document that recently came into my possession 
indicates that even this high level of profess- 
ionalism was no match for Murphy's Law, and even 
the machines produced at Ilion were far fram 
trouble free. This document was camposed, and 
probably typed by, Priscilla Densmore, the grand- 
daughter of Amos Densmore, in preparation for a 
talk she was to give before an audience in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Ms Densmore selected a half 
dozen letters fram among her grandfathers mementos 
as the basis of her talk. All but one of these 





Sholes & Glidden 
Even it was plagued by Murphy's law. 





The Travis group wasted precious 
time and money on this ill-fated 
steam-driven tricycle. 


letters would later be quoted in Richard N. 
Currents' The TYPEWRITER and The Men Who Made It, 
which was first published in 1952 by the Univers- 
ity of Illinois. That one letter, and Priscillas' 
comments relative to it, describe the troubles at 
Remington: 
“In 1875 the partners believed that their 
machine was at last perfected, and put 
it into the hands of the Remington Arms 
Company of Ilion, New York, to be manu- 
factured for sale. Even then their 
troubles: were not over, and much water 
was’ to flow under the bridge before 
their product became a reliable, usable 
implement. Even with the help of the 
expert workmen at the Remington factor- 
tes, this end was only reached after 
years) of further work of improvement, 
which grew out of the Lessons learned by 
practical experience, and the actual use 
of the machine by the public. A letter 
from the selling agent at Washington, 
written four years later, furnished a 
striking picture of the conditions the 
company was still up against after ex- 
actly ten years of unremitting effort to 
bring forth a workable typewriter." 


812 14th St. Washington, D.C. 


on 


March 26, 1877 
Dear Mr. Densmore: 


I was unable to accomplish anything 
last week in the way of getting off the 
old machines at Clephane's. Clephane 
was running a Baltimore case and his 
girls tore the machines to pieces every 
night. It seems that the very devil got 
tnto the machines in Washingcon last 
week, 

Woleott's two machines, the one I ex- 
changed for him last summer, and the one 
you sent from Ilion only a month ago, 
both broke right square down within a 
few days of each other. I have both at 
home working on them. This 7s one of 
them I am writing on. I am getting them 
in pretty good order again. 





Continued on page 4 
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TRO BL FB Continued fram page 3 


It was about the time that both the 
Woleott machines: broke down, that Gener- 
al Metgs sent to him for hts opinion of 
the new typewrtter. His new machine 
broke down just before he got Gen. 
Metgs' note, and I got there to fix it 
just a half an hour afterward. So that 
was the reason I wag sorry you wrote t 
Gen. Metgs. 

The Lighthouse Board machine broke 
doum, and is not working for want of a 
brass rack. John's machine broke down. 
A machine in the Treasury Department 
broke down. My new machine broke right 
square down in the midst of an important 
case, and all .7 Clephane's. TI don't 
know what in the name of heaven got int 
the machines last week. I was flying 
around like a surgeon on a battlesiel 

all the time. 

I had a call from Mr. Ordway for a 
new machine, but as you told me not to 
show him mine as a speciman, I could do 
nothing for him. 

Have been sktrmtshing around for bus- 
Iness, and have succeeded in getting 
nly a few very small orders, with no 
oney tn them, but am looking for better 
-Lmes. 
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Yours respectfully 


J.7. Brown 


As these broken down typewrtters con- 
tinued to pour back into the shops for 
repairs, the mechanics would insist that 
the fault lay with the operators; that 
tf they would only follow directions, 
and use the machine carefully, they 
would stand up all right. This meant, 
of course, that in their optnion the 
typewriter, at that stage of tts evolu- 
tion, was a perfectly good and depend- 
able writing machine, and only a stupid 








The 


original PHILADELPHIA 
model. The experts 
believed in it. 






and reprehenstble buying public was to 
blame when it failed to do tts work. 
These complaints of the workmen, coming 
to the ears of James, who was an impat- 


tent and emphatic gentleman, finally 
brought forth the famous pronouncement: 
"T tell you they wtll never be worth 
anything until the average damm fool can 
ran "em!" . 

In looking over the subsequent 
letters, one does not gather at just 
what date the machine first became a 
satisfactory working tool, and later a 
necessary part of the equtpment of all 
who wrote, etther in the transaction of 
business, or for the press, or other- 
wise. Its growth and approach were 
gradual. But tt must have been after it 
was so improved and strengthened that 
“ordinary stupidity" to use the words of 
Mr. Densmore, "could not spoil it so 
eastly, "and to quote from one of Mr. 
Sholes' later letters, tt was "no longer 
necessary to send a screwdriver to each 
customer." 


In the early days of the industry even the 


fruit of the best efforts, of the best mechanics, 
were themselves...Models For Trouble. 








Wood you believe.. 


In our last issue we reproduced a copy 
of an old Underwood that had been paint- 
ed by super realist Chang G. Byun, a 
Korean artist, and which had been sent 
in by collector Ian Brier. 

The photo at right appears on a postcard 
distributed by the Philadelphia Museum 
Of Art. It was sent in by British 
collector R.H. Oliver with a note asking 
if I had seen it at the mseum. What's 
strange is that I live a stones throw 
from the museum and go there often, but 
I never knew this piece existed. I had 
never even seen the postcard before. 

It is a wood sculpture, 9 X 12-2/2 x 
17-1/4", by Fumio Yoshimura, a Japanese 
artist. It was a gift to the museum by 
Mrs. Benjamin D. Bernstein. Yoshimura 
carved it in 1972. I will make a point 
to track it down at my earliest opport- 
unity. Thanks R. H.! 
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Preserving your Personal Archives 


Part 3 


In this final installment of Preserving Your 
Personal Archives we will discuss special problems 
relating to paper artifacts, and ways to deal with 
them. 

Before getting into a few of these special 
problems, a quick description of a particular 
working material is necessary. There are two 
types of "acid-free" papers; acid-free or lignin- 
free, and buffered acid-free. Dredging back 
through the years to that high school chemistry 
class, you may remember that acidity is measured 
in pH values, between 1 and 14, with 7 being 
neutral. Neutral pH is generally the most desir- 
able in acid-free papers. Buffered papers have a 
slightly basic pH, and are used to counteract 
acidic papers for various purposes. The most 
cammon of these purposes is for matting and 
framing acidic paper items. It is important to 
understand this type of paper and its properties 
as it is used in a number of preservation tech- 
niques. 

A big problem you may came across in your 
collecting is the presence of important paper 
labels mounted on metal or wood objects. First 
and foremost, you must understand that there may 
be no way in which to properly prepare these to 
ensure long-term preservation. lIet's take a 
couple of examples—- 

First, a wooden paper tray fram a rotary 
mimeograph has a paper label pasted to the bottan 
surface. This label has a tremendous amount of 
information about this early product and must 
absolutely be preserved. You have two strikes to 
beqin with, unfortunately. The label is ted to 
the wooden tray. This means the label will be 
very difficult to remove if that is deemed neces- 
sary, and it is being subjected to acid migration 
from the wood. Acid migration is a term describ- 
ing the movement of acids in papers (and woods) to 
adjascent objects. You have probably seen ex- 
amples of this when finding paper notes tucked 
in old books; the paper in contact with the book's 
pages will be stained brown. These are stains 
fran this migration acidity. 

In this case, to effectively preserve the 
label, it would have to be removed and separately 
treated. Unfortunately for the do-it-yourselfer, 
this is a job that should be left to a paper con- 
servator. 

In this second case, a flat-bed mimeograph, 
fran the turn of the century has a similar paper 
label on the inside of the box lid. However, 
This one is attached with metal tacks instead of 
the full pasted-back of the first example. An 
option that sould be used with this particular 
label uses both buffered papers and encapsulation 
techniques. If the tacks can be easily removed, 
and the label lifted away fram the wood, then we 
will try this (SAVE THE TACKS!). Assuming this 
can be done, the label is then carefully cleaned 
(usually limited to dusting with a soft camel's 
hair brush) and encapsulated with a sheet of buf- 
fered paper. This is accomplished by cutting a 
piece the exact size of the label, and placing it 
between the reverse side of the label and reversed 
piece of mylar film. At this time the label can 
be remounted using the original tacks, carefully 


by Todd Holmes 


Special problems in dealing with archival materials 


pressed into place by hand. This will isolate the 
paper from the harmful acids in the wood, and 
minimizes the contact of the metal tacks with the 
paper. It also takes nearly all stress off of the 
paper label, while the buffered paper will help to 
counteract the resident acidity in the label paper 
itself. 

The section I will devote to paper labels 
pasted on metal items is regretably quite short. 
These types of paper items should be left un- 
disturbed if possible. This includes any sort of 
handling that may deposit oils and dirt fran the 
hands. The greatest risk to the paper, other than 
handling and its own inherent flaws, will be the 
corrosion of the metal underneath. If these 
things can be avoided, you will probably be doing 
all that is really feasible to preserve the piece. 

Remember- when working with labels on part- 
icular products, that label is one of the more 
important research tools related to that individ-- 
ual object. You mst make every effort to ensure 
that the label cannot be separated by accident 
fram the object. 

Sometimes you will find papers, labels and 
photos especially, that are curled and liable to 
cracking if pressed flat. These items take same 
special care and handling, but many can be flat- 
tened successfully without damage. Same very 
basic household items can be used to prepare an 
effective humidity chamber. Very simply put, a 
humidity chamber is essentially a closed space 
where the paper item can take on water in a grad- 
ual manner, which will usually result in the curl 
being relaxed. A shallow tray that can be sealed, 
and is samewhat larger than the full flat size of 
the paper item, will be needed. Find a fibreglass 
screen (window screen will work) and arrange it so 
that it will be suspended in this container. The 
botton of the container will be filled with a 
small amount of water, so make sure that this 
screen will not touch the water. 

After covering the bottam of the container 
with water (about 1/2" of cold water will do) and 
determining that the paper item will not be in 
direct contact with the water, lay the paper piece 
on the screen and seal the container. Ideally, 
you will want to be able to see the paper without 
Opening the container, so you may wish to use a 
piece of glass or plexiglas for the top. As soon 
as the paper item has flattened out, remove it 
fran the chamber and place it between several 
sheets of tissue paper and a number of clean 
white blotters. Sandwich this between a couple of 
pieces of glass and let dry thoroughly. Whatever 
you do, do not use an electric steam iron to flat- 
ten paper items. This will cause significant 
damage to the article, with no particular benefits 
to offer over the slower method. Also, don't 
leave the paper in the humidity chamber for more 
than a half day. ‘To do so will invite mold to 
attack the paper. If it hasn't flattened by this 
time, it probably won't. 

It may appear that throughout this series of 
articles that you really should not handle these 
Old paper items if possible. Technically speak— 


Continued on page 7 
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Now, in English.... ERNST MARTINS’ 


The 
Caleulating Machines 


Now, after 72 years of waiting, Ermst 
Martins' great work ‘on early calculators is 
available in English. "The Calculating Machines" 
has just been translated and released by The 
Charles Babbage Institute of the University of 
Minnesota, and printed by MIT Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Martin wrote two books. The first, Die 
Schriebmaschine und: Ihre Entwicklungeschicht (The 
Typewriter and its Developmental History), was 
published in 1921. Regularly updated, it had 
reached its fifth edition in 1934 and was revised 
and reissued as late as 1949. Today, collectors 
refer to it as the "bible" and an original copy 
can cost more than $150 if you are lucky enough to 
find one. 

"The Calculating Machines" was first published 
in 1925 and is based on information that he had 
been accumulating since before 1900. After his 
introduction which describes the seven major types 
that had been produced by 1925, he offers 234 
different makes arranged by date with several 
times that number of different models. He‘opens 
with the Pascal of 1642 and closes 359 pages and 
320 illustrations later with the Mercur of 1925. 
An index and a 25 page gallery of vintage advert- 
isements expand this handsame hard cover volume to 
392 information packed pages. 

The machines on the market in the years 1900 
to 1925 are the ones Martin obviously knew best. 
When describing these devices, he is usually sure 
of his facts and often quotes market prices. He 
sametimes provides little extra notes, which could 
only have come fram personal knowledge and experi- 
ence of their use. It is this section of the work 
that provides the most reliable data and will be 
most useful for both scholars of the history of 
this subject and the collectors of these devices 
wishing more information on their use or restora- 
tion. 

A valuable asset for your bookshelf. Now 
available directly fram THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
2125 Mount Vernon St., Phila., PA 19130. 


Price: $53 Pod. (U.S.A. and Canada), £29 
Pod. (British Isles). All other : 
$58 Pod. overseas countries 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) : 


MIGNON, W/metal cover and original key, 
plus extra index board and typewheel. 

2/2 - $400. 

HAMMOND Multiplex Alum. portable in case. 
243 SSS. 

Tom FitzGerald, 2125 Mount Vernon Street, 
Phila., PA 19130. (215) 232-0328. 


Lippmans’ 


American Typewriter 


Paul Lippmans' long awaited American Type- 
writer, A Collectors Guide, has finally arrived. 
A constant flow of new information supplied by 
serious historians among our ever growing network 
of collectors is one of the reasons for more than 
a year of delays. Paul was determined to include 
as much of this new information as possible so 
that his book would be up to date. ‘The end result 
is a work that is testimony to the vast experience 
and expertise of a collector/historian who has 
been at it for thirty years. 

He quickly gets into the meat and potatos of 
the "Encyclopedia" section (211 of the 277 pages) 
in which the various makes and models are describ- 
ed. This is where his true expertise realy canes 
through. Lippman has the experts eye for. little 
details that. enable him to recognize and be able 
to seperate the mundane of a particular model fran 
one that at first glance looks identical, but in 
reality is an odd-ball. Such odd-balls are more 
desireable to the seasoned collector and thus more 
valuable. No one in my memory has offered the 
value of such expertise. It may be that many do 


. not possess TE. 


In addition to his expertise on value he 
offers in-depth information about the machines, 
the inventors, and the manufacturers of the vari- 
ous makes in the concise style of a professional 
writer. Using an econamy of words the book is 
chock-full of little known details and facts. 

This book provides more information about the 
later portables of Royal, Underwood, Remington, 
and Smith-Corona than is provided by any previous 
source. 

Within his encyclopedic description; Lippman 
provides his readers with a wealth of information, 
often including dating the various models by 
serial numbers. Other subjects covered include; 
restoration, ribbon widths, patent dating, serial 
number locations, a German-English dictionary, a 
catalog of ‘Typewriter publications, a list of 
Public collections, .and a portfolio of vintage 
advertisements. 

This too is a book that you should have on 
your bookshelf. Whether you are a novice collec- 
tor or a_ seasoned veteran. All can learn a lot 
from an expert of this calibur. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS, a Collectors Guide is 
only available directly fram the author: 


Paul Lippman 
1216 Garden Street 
Hoboken, NJ 07030-4406 


Price: 
U.S.A. $55 plus $4 shipping. 
Canada & Mexico by air: $55 plus $9 shipping 
Europe by air: $55 plus $15. 
Asia & Australia by air: $55 plus $19 Ship. 


All payment must be by cash, checks drawn on U.S. 
banks, or International Postal Money Orders. Cash 
is sent at your own risk. 
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Preserving - Continued from page 5. 


ing, this would be the best option- to reduce 
stresses on the paper fibers to the absolute mini- 
mum. Of sourse, this would render the items use- 
less for werious research, or the less-serious 
brousing for simple enjoyment. A method that 
should be considered is to photocopy these paper 
items into a separate "archive" that could be 
handled without risk. This research tool could be 
used when making copies for others, making re- 
search notes on particular documents for yourself, 
or as technology spreads, for faxing and scanning 
into camputer databases. f 

A couple of considerations before starting 
such a project. First, have same idea how you 
want to organize your collection and the research 
copies. Ideally, both should be set up in the 
same way, so that the originals can be referred to 
quickly if necessary. Are there items, such as 
bound materials, that will be too delicate for 
photocopying? If so, you may wish to wait until 
you can photograph them, or use a hand-held scan- 
ner and camputer to scan and save the pages. 
While this is an expensive proposition for most of 
us still, this camputerizing of rare and informa- 
tive archival items may soon be the most important 
acess tool of the future. 

The second consideration- most of the prob- 
lems associated with paper are related to its 
acidity. When you go to the effort of making a 
collection of ccpies of your archives, go that 
extra distance and obtain acid-free bond paper on 
which to copy the originals. It costs a little 
more, 
regular copy paper yellows and becomes brittle ten 
years fran now? In the same way you store your 
Original archives, store your research copies. 


Use acid-free binders and file folders so that 
these will be preserved in good condition. for many 
years to came. 





Antique Typewriter Repair 
John Lewis Sr repairs 
antique typewriters and 
Edison cylinder players. 
Any thing from minor repair, 
chemical cleaning and adjust, 
to major rebuilding and 
parts research. 

4805 Menaul N.E. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87110 
Days (505) 884-0600 
Eve. 281-2390 





FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 

REMINGTON NOISLESS portable 

Model 7. Purchased in 1946, re- 
cently cleaned and in excellent 
condition. Vernon V. Smith, Box 
301, Chamberlain SD 57325. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
HAMMOND 12, Ideal keyboard. John 
Walker, 140-27 Elgar Pl., Bronx, 
NY 10475. 


but who will be griping about that when the’ 




















FOR SALE 
of Your Man Friday (1972 & "73). 
monthly newsmagazine for office machine 
dealers contains interesting articles in- 
cluding tips on repair and trouble shooting. 
$3 per issue. 
Vernon Street, Phila., PA 19130. 


Now, onto one of my favorite soapbox speeches 
to close this article. You've collected a signif- 
icant amount of archival material, same of it 
perhaps quite valuable in its content. You've 
taken the initial steps in preserving it, and they 
should be fine for many years to come. So, what 
is going to happen with these archival items in 
the future? Where will they go when you finally 
die in that rollerblading championship 120 years 
fron now? ‘This is a serious consideration that 
deserves same thought fram you. If these items 
are so important that you are willing to take the 
time and effort to preserve them now, you should 
develop your preservation plan to its fullest 
extent. 

As part of your research you will probably 
came across a number of public and private arch- 
ives, libraries, and museums that would be possi- 
ble repositories for your materials. Make sure 
that your collections will be preserved for the 
use and enjoyment of future generations through 
donation or bequest to your selected preservation 
institution. You will probably have a particular 
favorite, but if not there are a number of ways to 
find one that will be suitable and would be will- 
ing to take on the responsibility of preserving 
and adding to your gift. It would be advisable in 
any case to make sure that the institution is.a 
50l(c)3 organization. this identifies a public 
not-for-profit organization, under certain legal 
requirements regarding their operations. Dona- 
tions to these organizations also have certain tax 
advantages attached to them, which may also be a 
significant consideration. 

Hopefully, this. short series of articles 
regarding personal archival collections will give 
you enough information and incentive to find out 
more about this fascinating area of preservation. 
Make the effort to investigate same of the re- 
sources listed with these articles- you won't 
regret it* 


NOTICE!! 





To receive your own copy of a great feature 
article which appeared in a 1930's edition 
of Rem Rand NEWS please complete the form on 
the reverse of this notice to renew your 
subscription to The Typewriter Exchange. 
This wonderful reprint, complete with 2-page 
photo montage of more than 100 early type- 
writers is yours as an early renewal bonus. 


(Verkauft, Aangeboden); Back issues 
This 


Tom FitzGerald, 2125 Mount 
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Around the Network 


In the last issue of TypeEx I 
mentioned that Peace River Films 
of Cambridge, MA was looking for 
a Royal Deluxe portable, in black 
for use in a television documen- 
tary. I have since received the 
following letter: 


"Dear Mr. FitzGerald, 


Larry Rousett's black Royal port- 
able typewriter arrived at our 
office today and it ts qutte 
elegant. I was beginning to 
despatr a little about finding a 
functioning typewriter to match 
one that Rachel Carson used, but 
tt seems the notice in your Type- 
writer Exchange newsletter did 
the trick. The machine looks 
perfect and types beautifully. I 
want to thank you again for your 
expert assistance with our re- 
quest. 

We'll be sure to send a broadcast 


announcement So you can see the 
results on PBS's THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE. 


Sincerely, 
Sharon O'Brien" 


A friend of mine clipped the 
following ad out of Yankee maga- 
zine. He thinks it was in the 
November edition: 

"WLLL swap collection of 23 anti- 


que typewriters tn good working 
conditton (1900 to 1930s) for 
1930s or 1940s car, preferably 
Ford in fair to good condition. 
N 906 wy" 


Collector John B. Daly, Palm Bay, 
FL writes: "Could I suggest a 
repair column--or at least source 
info for supplies repair serv- 
ices. My favorites, for what- 
ever reason, are the Hammonds. 
I have a nice folding Hammond, 
but have yet to get it adjusted 
right. The spring seems too 
tight at one end of the carriage, 
and too loose at the other. 
Possibly that's just the way they 
are,or the spring has been broken 
and repaired with a shorter ef- 
fective length." [The problem 
John, ts that I am a one man band 
with this publication, and the 
one thing I know little about is 
typewriter repair. A while back 
one of our mechante friends was 
to put together an article on the 


subject, but his business picked 
up and left him with no spare 
time. His good fortune, but not 


ours I'm afraid. I would welcome 
an occastonal article from one of 
our mechanic-collector friends. 
Please. Be my guest!J 


While we are on the subject of 
antique typewriter expert repair- 
MeN... Kay Youngflesh of the 
Smithsonian mentioned that it 
would be helpful to her if we 
could put together a list of such 
mechanics fram around the country 
for referencing people who call 
in to her. If you are sucha 
mechanic and would like to be 
included on such a referral 
list, please drop me a line at 
2125 Mount Vernon St., Phila., 
PA 19130. Or call (215) 232-0328 





WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) 

MERRITT in good condition. Peter 
Muckermann, Auf der Warte 34, 
4840 Rheda-Wiedenbriick, Germany. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
BLICKENSDERFER, #5 in original 
wooden case. Marjorie M. White, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50315. (515) 
288-4053. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Best offer...1936 Royal Portable 
Typewriter. Constance Pratt, 910 
Lathrop, Stanford, CA 94305. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
OLIVER No. 9. Mrs. H. Miench, 
110 Linda Place, Peekskill, NY, 
10566. 


1950. 





FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
AMERICAN Model 7 in working cond- 
ition. Fred Lingenfelter, P.O. 
Box 66, Stoystown, PA 15563. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 

CALIGRAPH #4, portion of logo 

missing, cover repainted, same 
wood levers repaired. Otherwise 
camplete and working. $265. Sam 
Spector, 14 Brookfall Rd., Edison 
NJ 08817. (908) 985-5308. 


WANTED (Sucht, Gevaargd) 
Carriage rails for YOST #1 or #2. 
John Lewis, Sr. 4805 Menaul N.E., 
Alburquerque, NM, 87110. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 

1940s Vint. T/W UNDERWOOD Master 
Model 6? Unscathed, w/ original 
cover. Best offer. Patricia J. 


Olson, 635 Old Julian Hwy., 
Ramona, CA 92065-2949. (619) 
789-6306. 

FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 


BENNET. Mrs Edna Chilton, 4327 
Wingate Rd., Louisville, KY 40207 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Old L. C. Gmith. Ann Pittman, 
78807 Whitmire Dr., Pensacola, FL 
32514. 


FOR SALE (Verkauft, Aangeboden) 
Mrs. N. W. Bostian 


Toledo, IA 


REMINGTON #7. 
201 W. 
52342. 


Myrtle St., 





That's Carl Kofler as a youngster when he first started working at 
Kelly's Stationary in Oroville, 


California after High School in 


That's Carl again on the right (a few years later) working 


for the County of Santa Clara, where he's been since April 4, 1966. 
Fram 1959 to 1966 Carl worked for Snyder Office Supply in Anchorage 


Alaska. Carl retired from his job 


24th. Congratulations Carl. 


with Santa Clara County on July, 


Maybe you would like to write on 


article for TypeEx now that you have time on your hands? 
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